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“High Priced H ogs Make Republicans” 


Administrative Moves to Hike Farm 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—It appeared late 
this week that the President would 
veto the recently passed farm bill 
and that administrative action would 
be taken to boost certain farm prices. 

Here’s the way the situation looks 
as far as the farm bill and adminis- 
tration strategy are concerned: 

As everyone knows, the Democratic 
farm bill strategy prevailed, and a 
combination of farm belt Republi- 
cans and the disciplined Democratic 


majority drove through Congress a 
farm bill previously described by the 
White House and Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture, as unac- 
ceptable. 

Prior to passage of the measure, it 
was learned, the GOP House minority 
leader, Rep. Joseph Martin of Massa- 
chusetts, told a Republican congres- 
sional group that the Democratic 
strategy had produced a bill as close 
as possible to insuring a presidential 
veto. 

Inside sources close to the White 


House deliberations told this reporter 
late this week that a veto is indi- 
cated. 

The Congress-passed measure is re- 
garded as one which would place the 
big wheat farmers in a dominant posi- 
tion at the expense of the corn-hog 
farmers. And the Republican political . 
problem is that of boosting feed grain 
prices and hog prices this summer 
and fall. 

Through adroit administrative 
operations, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture has pulled up the corn 


Prices Seen 


price within shooting distance of the 
loan at Chicago. 

Its policy, as previously noted in 
Feedstuffs, has been designed to raise 
the corn price up to the equivalent of 
the gross loan value; to discourage 
transient ventures into hog produc- 
tion; and to firm up hog prices as the 
administration goes into the election 
campaign. 

These operations have been taking 
hold and producing results in major 
markets. Hog prices have got up off 

(Continued on page 103) 
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PURINA’S 50 MILLIONTH — Cele- 
brations on April 5 at all of the 41 
Ralston Purina Co. feed mills 
throughout the U.S. marked the pro- 
duction of the 50 millionth ton of 
Purina. Chows. At the company’s 
home office in St. Louis, a large 
crowd turned out for the ceremony. 
In the above photo, Ray E. Rowland, 
Purina vice president, is presenting 
Raymond R. Tucker, mayor of St. 
Louis, with a dressed turkey, sym- 
bolic of the billions of livestock and 
poultry units that have been fed on 
the 50 million tons of Purina Chows. 
(See story on page 8.) 


Young Chick 
Numbers 


Increase 5% 


WASHINGTON — The fact that 


| there will be an increase this year in 


the number of chicks purchased and 
raised for flock replacement is re- 


| flected in a U.S. Department of Agri- 
| culture report this week showing a 


5% rise in chicks and young chickens 
of this year’s hatch on farms-April 1. 

This latest report provides further 
evidence that the feed industry has a 
larger market for chick starter and 
grower feeds this season as compared 
with last year. 

However, it is not yet clear just 
how much the increase will be this 
year in the number of replacement 
chickens raised. Hatchery reports for 
the first months of 1956 showed sharp 
increases over a year earlier, but, of 
course, the main hatching season was 
still to come. (Feedstuffs, March 24.) 

At any rate, it appears that the 
number of replacement chicks raised 


this year will exceed 1955 by more | 
than the 3% indicated by farmers’ | 


intentions in early February. 
USDA, in its April crop report, 
noted that chicks and young chickens 

(Continued on page 107) 


FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


CATTLE FEEDING: Feed men can learn just how and what many cattle- 
men feed beef cattle in an article on page 20. 

BROILER FINANCING: A model production efficiency broiler contract 
developed by an ag economist is described on page 67. An analysis of financing 
on page 80 provides a look at current and future developments. 

SELLING: What will changing trends in feed selling mean to the sales- 
man and dealer in the years ahead? For some answers, see page 68. An article 
on page 76 tells how a success was made of a failing store. An explanation of 
how some feed men improved their business by helping turkey growers will 
be found on page 28. An Iowa dealer moved a train load of feed in one day— 


for details, see page 98. 


OTHER: A broiler grower has some suggestions for hog raisers, and feed 
men serving swine producers, in an article on page 52. A view of the broiler 
industry in 1960 and then in 1975 is outlined on page 32. 
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Federal Aid Asked in Fighting 


Alfalfa Aphid 


KANSAS CITY—Federal help in 
controlling the spotted alfalfa aphid 
was sought this week by dehydrators 
and farmers in Oklahoma and Texas 
where the ravages of the insect have 
been heaviest so far this year. 

Appeals are being directed to Rep. 
Carl Albert of Oklahoma, a mem- 
ber of the House committee on agri- 
culture, who is being asked to in- 
troduce legislation which would pro- 
vide federal assistance to farmers 
for the purchase of insecticides. 

Meanwhile, heavy rainfall and 
colder weather in some of the in- 
fested area was helpful in curbing 
the spread of the aphid. The break 
in the drouth also gave farmers an 
incentive to spray their fields. Be- 
fore the rains, however, the Kansas 


| 


TEXAS LEADERS—New officers of 
the Texas Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
elected at the recent annual meeting 
in Ft. Worth are shown above in a 
planning session at the close of the 
convention. Seated at the right is 
James T. Shahan, La Pryor (Texas) 
Milling Co., new president of the as- 
sociation, and at the left is Ben E. 
Schmitt, Schmitt & Kern, Ft. Worth, 
who was reelected secretary-treas- 
urer. Standing is the new vice presi- 
dent, W. W. Bridges, Producers Grain 
Corp., Amarillo. (Story on page 6.) 


in Southwest 


State entomologist reported severe 
aphid damage in the extreme south- 
eastern counties of that state, with 
numbers tapering off in counties 
north and west. Southwestern Mis- 
souri also reported high aphid counts 
in alfaifa there. 

Following a meeting in Muskogee, 
Okla., last week Rep. Albert was 
told that 50% of the Oklahoma al- 
falfa acreage may be lost at a cost 
of more than $16 million to grow- 
ers. Federal aid to the extent of 
$1,217,000 was estimated as needed 
for purchase of insecticides by farm- 
ers who are not able to finance the 
entire cost of treatment for their 
fields. It was reported that one spray- 
ing costs $1.25 an acre for materials 
and $1 for labor. Oklahoma has a 
total alfalfa acreage of 541,000. 

Texas dehydrators, attending a 

(Continued on page 103) 


FDA Asks ae to 
Halt DPPD Shipments 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration has recom- 
mended to manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of the antioxidant DPPD, 
commercial grade, that distribution 
to the feed industry for use in poultry 
feeds be stopped and that stocks in 
distribution channels be recalled by 
the manufacturers, according to 
Robert S. Roe, associate commis- 
sioner of FDA. 

Mr. Roe said that this recommenda- 
tion would not involve processed 
stocks of poultry feeds on hand in 
feed industry channels. 

He said that early studies of this 
product for use in poultry feeds did 
not indicate any harmfulness and that 
it appeared to serve a useful purpose. 
Later examination, he said, indicated 
that the product causes pronounced 
toxic effects when fed to pregnant 


_rats. Research is continuing, FDA 


pointed out. 

Mr. Roe said that one firm has al- 
ready informed FDA that it has 
stopped distribution of DPPD and 
that a second firm has indicated it 
plans similar action. 


| | 
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There's Work to Be Done 


HE finest piece of machinery is wasted unless it is given work to do. 

It produces a profit only in proportion to its rate of operation. The closer 
it operates to capacity the more the owner gets out of it. 

Feed men can understand that, of course. They are faced with the fact 
every day. 

We think they will understand the similarity of the situation that exists 
at the Feed Technology School at Kansas State College. Here is an educational 
machine designed to produce trained personnel for the feed industry. It was 
built and installed at considerable cost in energy and money. Its product 
is in undersupply ‘and widely needed. 

It requires new material—young men to train—in order to return to 
the industry the value that is its potential. The closer it can be kept working 
to capacity, the greater the profit in terms of men trained in feed mill 
operation, administration and nutrition. This great piece of machinery will 
be wasted unless it is given work to do. 

As is the case with every machine, it will not operate by itself. Raw 
material must be supplied to it. It must be kept functioning in the manner 
planned, and the finished material must be taken and used. 

It is the feed industry’s job to keep this valuable machine running. 
Rather, it is the job of members of the feed industry to keep it running. 
Every interested individual should be alert to opportunities to inform likely 
young men of ‘the chance offered for training in a growing and fascinating 


field. 
* * * 


HAT can an individual do to help along this flow of raw material? 

One of the best suggestions that can be made is to tell high school 
students about the feed business, the Feed Technology School, and the career 
possibilities that exist. High school seniors, particularly, are now thinking 
about their futures. Their choices of colleges and training for life work are 
uppermost in their minds. They want to know everything they can learn about 
practical educational opportunities and industries which will utilize their 
talents and training. 

It is not only high school seniors, of course, who should be addressed. 
Such a recruitment program should be on a continuing basis. 

The approach ‘to high school classes is made easy by material available 
either ‘from the Feed Technology School at Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kansas, or from the Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., 20 W. Sth St., 
Kansas City, Mo. ‘A movie film concerning the feed school can be booked 
through the ‘association. There are 10 prints available for showing on a free 
basis, or a ‘print can be purchased for $42.50. Information also will be 
furnished on how to make arrangements with schoo] officials for the 


presentation. 
* * 


NOTHER valuable piece of material for this work is a Feed Technology 

School booklet, available from the Midwest association for 5¢ a copy— 

half the cost of printing. These booklets tell about the feed industry, describe 

Kansas State College and the pilot formula feed plant built there by the 
industry, and list the curriculum of the Feed Technology School. 

With or without the film, the booklets are valuable in giving information 
to students, in stimulating interest in a feed industry career, and as an 
adjunct to an oral presentation of the subject. Feed manufacturers and 
dealers are urged to buy them in quantity and distribute them widely in high 
schools between now and the end of the school year. 

Aside from the objective of encouraging high school students to train for 
feed industry ‘careers, a presentation to a high school group offers a feed 
man an excellent occasion to tell Vo-Ag students and others about his business 
and its value to agriculture. . 

The Feed Technology School has an enrollment of 49 this semester. 
There are 35 enrolled in milling technology, making a total of & in 
undergraduate study. There are 11 students taking graduate work, or a total 
of 95 students in the Milling Department at Kansas State College. Six men 
were graduated in January and nine will complete their courses this spring. 

This is not a bad record for a new course, but it falls a long way short 
of meeting the needs of the feed industry for trained personnel. The machine 


needs raw material, or its potentialities will be wasted. Every feed company 
stands to gain more and more as trained men become available from the 
school. 

A wonderful opportunity exists both for the young people and the feed 
industry in the Feed Technology School. Let’s don’t hesitate to tell those 
who will benefit! 

* * * 


Quote 


COMMENT by Martin J. Gerra, U.S. Department of  Agriculture— 
A “Under laboratory conditions, the broiler industry has crashed through 
its sound barrier—approximately a 2 to 1 feed conversion ratio has been 
obtained by some researchers. And, because animal tissue contains water, 
even a feed conversion rate better than 1 to 1 is theoretically possible.” 


FEEDSTUFFS 
FORMULA FEEDS: HOW’S BUSINESS? 


Formula feed sales remained on the upswing this week as seasonal factors 
combined with economic factors to push demand upward. The improved hog 
market led to better sales of hog rations, while sales of all types of starter 
feeds helped to build volume, also. With pastures improving, some tapering 
off in dairy feed trade was anticipated; meanwhile, demand held to fairly 
good levels. Stronger grain and ingredient markets helped to increase buying 
interest. Broiler placements continue heavy, with feed consumption holding 
pace. However, some indications of developing broiler price weakness could 
spell troubles ahead. Millfeed, oilseed meals and some other basic commodities 
contributed to a boost in the feedstuffs price index of 6.3 points to 194.9 in 
the week ending April 11. The feed grain index climbed 7.9 points to 208.9, 
topping the figure for the comparable week a year ago of 205.6. The feed- 
stuffs index, however, was still below the year-ago figure of 210.3. (Ingredient 


details on pages 104-106.) 


Northwest 


Improved demand for feeds was 
noted again in the Northwest this 
week, with expanded turkey and hog 
feed volume accounting for most of 
the upswing. 

Meanwhile, dairy and beef cattle 
feeds are holding steady for most 
manufacturers, and laying feed con- 
centrates are moving out quite satis- 
factorily. 

The current volume of chick start- 
er business is somewhat disappoint- 
ing. While seasonally fairly large, 
sales seem to have hit a plateau fol- 
lowing steady expansion through the 
past few weeks. Whether the build- 
up to a peak level will be resumed 
is not known for certain. 

Prices of formula feeds will be 
boosted another $1@2 next week as 
a result of further strength in in- 
gredients. With markets on firmer 
ground, dealers are less hesitant 
about placing orders, and shipments 
this week have improved. Feed orders 
for shipment next week also are up. 
Production at larger mills held to two 
shifts, in some cases extended ones, 
and at least one plant planned Satur- 
day operations. 


Northeast 


There was evidence of heavier 
booking by formula feed dealers, 
who, contrary to some in the trade, 
believe that the higher trend in prices 
will continue. Coverage in some cases 
ranged from 30 to 60 days ahead. 
Sales in general were good, with 
dairy feed demand holding up well 
despite the approach of the grass 
season. The strength of the dairy 
feed market was reflected in higher 
prices for ingredients. 

Some of the strength in dairy feed 
probably could be traced to storms 
in the East and farmers’ reluctance 
to put their cows out to pasture be- 
fore the ground settles. 

Egg mashes continued to lead in 
sales volume, followed by broiler 
feeds. Chick starter feeds are mov- 
ing in good volume. 

Broiler prices were off 1¢ in the 
Buffalo area. Eggs were steady, but 
the market had a weaker undertone. 
Egg supplies haven’t piled up yet, but 
some in the trade think they might. 
Replacements are going along at a 
good clip and are above a year ago. 

Protein items were strong last 


week and the prices of most other 
ingredients worked higher. 

Millfeed sales amply offset cur- 
tailed supplies resulting from re- 
duced flour mill running time and 
prices advanced. Bran and middlings 
both gained $1.50. 

Running time of formula feed 
manufacturers was stepped up to 
about 50 hours last week to make up 
for the Easter holiday shutdown. 


Southwest 


A better all-around demand for 
feeds was generally reported by mills 
in the Southwest this week. In some 
instances there was resistance to 
higher prices, and considerable hand- 
to-mouth buying at the retail level 
was reported. Yet, on the other hand, 
good moisture received at the start of 
the week and spring-like weather 
conditions added encouragement to 
the feeding picture. 

Demand for feed ranged over most 
items on the price list, according to 
a consensus of mills. Poultry feed 
was in good demand, particularly for 
starting and growing formulas and 
for broiler feed. Hog feed sales con- 
tinued to show improvement over the 
slow pace that characterized the 
early part of the year. In the cattle 
business improved grass conditions 
was a factor in some areas where 
drouth is a definite threat. Some 
creep feed demand was noted, and 
fattener items were moving in fair 
volume. Dairy feed demand showed 
a little improvement. 

Price lists again were on the up- 
grade this week. Some signs of steadi- 
ness were apparent for the first time 
in several weeks. After reaching re- 
cent highs, certain items such as mill- 
feed and soybean oil meal showed 
signs of weakening. Yet formula costs 
were 50¢@$1.50 ton higher. Opera- 
tions again were indicated at five to 
six days this week. 


Central States 


The feed barometer read business 
“fair to good, with chances for im- 
provement” in the central states dur- 
ing the week ending April 11. Most 
feed mills reported an order backlog 
of two to three days, and plant oper- 
ations of five days a week. 

Part of the pickup and more opti- 
mistic outlook resulted from a re- 

(Continued on page 108) 
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475 Perfect Retrieves 
in 1 Season 


This is “Buck”, a 3-year-old pointer, shown 
here with his trainer, Bud Baier, operator of 
Bud Baier’s Kennels, just south of Peculiar, 
Mo. “Buck” has made an outstanding record 
for himself in the past Missouri quail season. 
He has to his credit 475 quail with perfect re- 
trieves. This is some sort of a record in the 
Missouri area. Sometimes “Buck” works every 
day for shooters who have no dogs of their 
own. In a recent season, he pointed and re- 
trieved 18 birds for 3 hunters in the morning, 
and then the same afternoon repeated the per- 
formance of 18 birds for 3 other hunters. 


It takes a lot of stamina for a dog to perform 
like that, and that’s the reason “Buck” is fed 
Vitality Dog Food. According to his trainer, 
“Buck” has been fed only Vitality for the last E 
year. 
(Letter on file) 


FEED VITALITY KIBBLED BISCUITS MOISTENED (NOT SOAKED) 
OR DRY. NEVER GET STICKY OR GUMMY .. . WON'T MUSH UP. 


Sp 


VITALITY MILLS, INC. 


} jj | 
A 
~ 
Chicago - Monmouth - Dayton - Indianapolis 4 
Evansville - Louisville - Detroit - Mt. Sterling, Hl. 
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Economists Analyze 
Supply and Price 
Outlook for Hogs 


What’s the current hog price out- 
look? Well, here’s the way the situa- 
tion looks to some midwestern agri- 
cultural economists: 

While supplies will be larger than 
a year earlier, they will be shrinking 
seasonally, and hog prices are ex- 
pected to rise to a summer peak in 
June or early July. Then, with mar- 
ketings increasing again, prices will 
move downward, but they may be 
higher than a year earlier during the 


summer months, although supplies 


will still be about the same as a 
year earlier. Some believe that a rush 
of spring pigs to market is likely to 
occur by late July, forcing prices 
downward. Later, the full effect of 
the current cutback in farrowings 
will be felt, and with supplies of hogs 


in the fall down from a year earlier, 
prices could be 20 to 25% highe1 
than last fall and winter. 


Production Being Cut 

Prof. L. H. Simerl, economist at 
the University of Illinois, noted in a 
recent swine outlook report that 
farmers in nine Corn Belt states are 
cutting hog production more than the 
3% they indicated they would cut 
last Dec. 1. (Feedstuffs, March 24) 

Although December-February sow 
farrowings were down only 1% from 
the year before, March-May farrow- 
ings will be down 9%. Total farrow- 
ings for the entire spring pig crop 
season (December-May) will be 7% 
below last year. 

Expected summer (June-August) 
farrowings in the nine states are 8% 
lower than last year. The nine states 
included in the report are Illinois, 
Iowa, Missouri, Indiana, Ohio, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, South Dakota and 
Kansas. 

Meanwhile, indicating the current 
cutback in hog production, Purdue 


University economists noted recently 
that some hog liquidation is appar- 
ently under way as indicated by the 
lighter market weights of barrows 
and gilts and relatively larger num- 
ber of sows in the total slaughter. 


The Purdue economists look for 
hog prices to reach a 1956 peak in 
June or early July. They predict, 
however, that there may be a rush 
of spring pigs to market by late 
July, which would force prices down- 
ward again at that time. 

The hog-corn ratio, they say, will 
continue below normal and cause a 
reduction in number of sows and 
gilts bred to farrow this fall. 

Prof. Simerl pointed out in his re- 
port that the spring peak of mar- 
ketings (of fall pigs) is past. He said 
that prospective market supplies and 
prices for the nine Corn Belt states 
referred to above are as follows: 

April-June. Supplies will be shrink- 
ing seasonally, but at the same time 
they will be 15 to 18% larger than 

(Continued on page 107) 


CLARKSON MILL 


“I obtained a murpuy Franchise 2 years 
ago and in that time we've increased our 
business volume by over 150 tons of feed. 


“Murpuy’s cut-cost feeds have been met 
with very good response on the part of many 
good feeders in this area. And all the murPHy’s 
they feed—we sell. Murpuy’s doesn’t go 


around a dealer. 


““Murpny feeders are getting good results 
which provide a good, steady, year-round 


repeat feed business for us. 


Burlington, Wisconsin. 


“MURPHY’S policy of not 
selling direct has helped me 


and myself. 


“Yes, murpHy’s has enabled us to realize a 
steady increase in our sales and with the re- 
sults MURPHY feeders in this area are getting, 
I look for still more increase this next year.” 


Lambert C. Bos, Manager 
Clarkson Milling & Grain Co. 
Clarkson, Nebraska. 


build a good feed business.” 


“‘We’re trying our best to render a real feed- 
ing service to feeders in this community and 
mMuURPHY’S has been a real help in this respect. 
We like murpHy’s good feed and feeding 
programs and we've got a MURPHY man who 
provides real service to both my customers 


Hard-selling radio commercials on records—the same recordings MURPHY’'S 

use in their national advertising—are now offered to dealers for use on their 

own local radio stations. Musicals, dramatic, and Lloyd Burlingham commer- 

cials are available. If you are interested in using these commercials to “ ° boost your sales, 


write to Mr. Thomas C. Burchard, Vice President, Advertising, Murphy Products Company, 


Products Co. 
Burlington, Wis. 


AFMA Layer 


Management 
Booklets Ready 


CHICAGO — The availability of 
booklets containing 12 management 
recommendations for laying flocks 
was pointed out this week by the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 

The management recommendations 
were developed by the 85-member 
Nutrition Council of the AFMA after 
a two-year study of all research 
available from land grant colleges, 
experiment stations, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and private feed 
companies. 

The recommendations deal with 
floor space requirements, feeder and 
water space, roost and nest space, 
artificial lights, litter, cannibalism 
control, mating, confinement and oth- 
er aspects of laying hen manage- 
ment. . 

(The recommendations were given 
in the March 3 issue of Feedstuffs.) 

W. T. Diamond, AFMA secretary- 
treasurer, said the development of 
these laying flock recommendations 
is part of a long range AFMA pro- 
gram to bring more uniformity into 
issuance of recommended manage- 
ment practices for all types of live- 
stock and poultry. 


In Booklet Form 

“This is the first time,” Mr. Dia- 
mond stated, “that the association 
has offered management recommen- 
dations in an attractive booklet form. 
The six-page leaflet, printed in 
brown, black and white, containing 
humorous cartoon illustrations, is an 
eye-appealing piece suitable for mail- 
ing direct to customers in a stand- 
ard No. 10 size envelope, or to be 
used as a display rack leafet in deal- 
ers’ stores.” 

“A space has been left on the back 
cover page for dealer or manufac- 
turer imprint.” 

“AFMA is making these booklets 
available at 2%¢ each, with mini- 
mum orders of 100. ‘The new look’ 
will be given to the four previously 
published management recommenda- 
tions for chicks and broilers, brood- 
ing poults from hatch to eight weeks 
of age, dairy calves, and pigs from 
weaning to market weight.” 

These will also be sold at 2%¢ 
each and available shortly. Mr. Dia- 
mond noted that the art work will 
be similar throughout the series of 
five booklets to give a “matched set” 
appearance when used in mailing and 
display work. 

The AFMA address is 53 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, Tl. 


Production School Set 
For Muehlebach Hotel 


KANSAS CITY — The location of 
the 1956 Feed Production School, 
sponsored by the Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., was announced 
this week following a meeting of the 
committee in charge. 

The school will be held at the 
Muehlebach Hotel in Kansas City. 

The dates are Dec. 3-5. 


BUYS FEED COMPANY 

SAUK CENTRE, MINN.—Gilbert 
Swisser of Greenwald has purchased 
the Centrai Minnesota Feed Co. here 
from Ted Trutna. He will deal in 
seeds and fertilizers in addition to 
grinding and mixing feed. He has 
been manager of the Pappenfus Ele- 
vator at Greenwald for 19 years and 
will be succeeded in that post by 
Jack Ohmann. 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
+ Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
States for 
SMALL’S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 
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No matter what your 
standards, we invite you 
to “take the measure- 
ments” of the W. J. Small 
Company and its 
dehydrated alfalfa 
products. Here are some 
of the standards you 
may want to apply: 


DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 


WITH A FUTURE ? Weigh the facts—and you'll use Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa, the brand for “feeds with a furure.” 


EXPERIENCE __ . The founding of the W. J. Small Company in 1932 in Neodesha, Kan- 
sas, was the beginning of the dehydrated alfalfa industry. 


PRODUCT _. The Small Company guarantees in writing that your order will match 
your specifications. 


PERFORMANCE . Small’s record of performance in the fulfillment of contracts in 
accordance with grade purchased is unsurpassed. 


FACILITIES ‘The Small Company has the most modern facilities in the industry for 
harvesting, dehydrating, analyzing, storing, and shipping of dehydrated alfalfa. 


ACCEPTANCE — smail’s Dehydrated Alfalfa is used in more famous brands of formula 
feeds than any other brand. 


THE W. J. SMALL COMPANY 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
1200 Oak St. Kansas City, Mo, 
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“Look to Future” Dominates 
Texas Manufacturers Meeting 


By MARTIN E. NEWELL 
Feedstuffs Editorial Staff 

FT. WORTH, TEXAS — “Prepare 
for change” might well have been the 
slogan of the 1956 Texas Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. convention here April 
4-5. The program had a definite “look 
to the future” cast with topics featur- 
ing hedging, store operations and bulk 
deliveries, the future of medicated 
feeds, careers for young men in the 
industry and the econdOmic outlook. 
Registration was 274. 

James T. Shahan, head of the La 
Pryor (Texas) Milling Co., was chosen 
president and W. W. Bridges, Pro- 
ducers Grain Co., Amarillo, vice presi- 
dent. Ben E. Schmitt of Schmitt & 
Kern, Ft. Worth, was renamed sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Three new directors were named 
for a three-year term: Paul Ray, Bur- 
rus Mills, Ft. Worth; Wayne Nus- 
baum, Ralston Purina Co., F't. Worth, 
and Warren LeBourveau, Mathis 
(Texas) Grain & Elevator Corp. 
Loren Van Stone, Uttele Johnny Mills, 
Houston, was named to fill the unex- 
pired term as director-at-large, re- 
placing Turner Whitworth, Nutrena 
Mills, Inc., who moved to Memphis 
recently. 

While there is nothing in the near- 
by. economic picture to indicate any 
reduction in food consumption, Dean 
McNeal, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, told the feed men that enough 
eracks are showing in the general 
business picture to suggest that a 
6- to 24-month setback in the busi- 
ness cycle is likely to start late this 
year. 

The current supply and demand pic- 
ture suggests strong corn prices 
through July and perhaps through the 
end of the year, Mr. McNeal said. He 
forecast that minor feed grains might 
average 5% below a year ago. No 
major moves are likely in the oilseed 
meals, he said, indicating that soy- 
bean meal might stay in the range 
of $47 to $55 ton. Millfeeds will aver- 
age lower than a year ago with $32 
ton, Kansas City, as the low point. 

“We must develop some new uses 
for millfeed,” Mr. McNeal said, “or 
acknowledge new price relationship 
of millfeed with corn and soybean 
meal.” 

Total formula feed production may 
get back to the peak level of about 35 
million tons this year, the speaker 
said. There will be a 5 to 6% cut in 
spring pigs this year and Mr. McNeal 
said the hog market appeared to be 
past its low point, although no big 
increases are likely. 

There is likely to be a big setback 
in broiler prices in late June which 
will cause some cutback in numbers, 
he thinks. The total broiler crop may 
exceed last year’s by 8 to 10%, but 
there will be no big profits made, he 
said. There will be lots of turkeys 


MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 
EXCHANGE HONORED 


MINNEAPOLIS — Observance of 
the 75th anniversary of the founding 
of the Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
was a feature of the annual meeting 
of the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce April 10 at the Nicollet Hotel 
here. Special recognition was paid to 
the pioneers in the grain and milling 
industries and past presidents of the 
exchange were introduced. One of 
four trophies sponsored by the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce for 
“outstanding service in winning na- 
tional recognition and honor for 
Minneapolis” was presented to the 
exchange, with James F. Mullin, 
Leval & Co., accepting the trophy as 
the current president of the ex- 
change. A. Boyd Campbeli, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, was principal speaker 
at the luncheon. 
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(6% more, the government says) and 
prices 2@3¢ lb. lower than last year 
are expected next fall. 

Not much change is likely in the 
dairy picture. Feed prices are lower 
and dairy products prices 5% higher 
than a year ago, so the situation is 
basically better. Beef production is at 
a peak and profits are down. A change 
from this situation will come, but 
slowly, Mr. McNeal indicated. 

More important than the nearby 
outlook are certain long term trends, 
Mr. McNeal told the Texas group. 
These he cited as: (1) Trend toward 
increased consumption of protein 
foods, (2) greater specialization in 
feeding operations and increase in 
feeder size, (3) livestock and poultry 
production moving closer to points of 
consumption, (4) recognition of in- 
creased importance of livestock pro- 
duction in government farm aid pro- 
grams. 

The value of hedging operations in 
the feed business was’ cited by Robert 
Diercks, vice president, Cargill, Inc., 
Minneapolis, who said that many 
items going into the manufacture of 
feeds cannot be hedged but that 
grains, soybean meal and some other 
commodities can and should be 
hedged if they are going to be held 
in inventories for any length of time. 

“I would like to urge you feed 
manufacturers to study carefully the 
use of futures’ markets as a hedging 
medium. The main commodity futures 
are liquid. They do provide price pro- 
tection and the more of us who use 
them in increasing quantities, the bet- 
ter is the chance for their survival 
and expansion. Please be alert to the 
threats there are to this private mar- 
keting system and don’t fail to ex- 
press yourself against such attacks.” 

Mr. Diercks pointed out that there 
is no absolute hedge against all pos- 
sibility of loss, but only a security 


COME TO HOUSTON—So says Lee T. Meyer, Meyer Grain Co., Houston, to 
two of his fellow directors of the Texas Feed Manufacturers Assn., W. A. 


Gandy (left), Paymaster Feeds, Abilene, Texas, and Max Wenmohs, Max- 
Allen Milling Co. (center). Mr. Meyer is extolling the merits of his home 
city as the site of the Texas feed convention next year, 


against serious and damaging losses. 
Minor losses (or gains) may occur 
in hedging practice as a result of 
small variations between price move- 
ment of cash and futures markets, 
he said. 

Robert F. McLeod, president of the 
Charles M. Cox Co., Boston, before 
discussing the topics of retail store 
operation and bulk delivery, related 
some of the facts about his company 
and its growth and operations. Estab- 
lished in 1886 as a grain commission 
business, the firm over the years 
acquired several feed plants in New 
England and later branched into New 
York, Pennsylvania, Delaware and 
Virginia, Ohio and Michigan. 

In New England, the Cox firm 
owns 86 retail stores through which 
is marketed between 45% and 49% 
of its production. These stores were 
acquired primarily to preserve retail 
outlets when the original owners 
wanted to cease business. They are 
not competitive with the company’s 
other dealers and there is no lack of 
harmony between the two, Mr. Mc- 
Leod said. 

The retail store organization is 


Domestic Parity Plan Could Cut Wheat 
Surplus, Texas Grain, Feed Men Told 


FT. WORTH, TEXAS—The domes- 
tic parity plan offers the best hope 
for solution of the wheat surplus 
problem, Richard Uhlmann, president 
of the Uhlmann Grain Co., Chicago, 
and former head of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, told the Texas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn. at the annual meeting 
of the organization here April 6-7. 
The plan would put the fewest arti- 
ficial restrictions om producers and 
provide the most nearly natural 
operation of markets among any of 
the wheat programs being discussed, 
Mr. Uhimann said. 

Under the proposal, all wheat would 
move to market in a normal manner 
at open market prices. Farmers would 
obtain their domestic parity by means 
of direct payments based on an allot- 
ment of a historical portion of the 
domestic market. Millers would pur- 
chase certificates equivalent to the 
amount of wheat ground for domestic 
use. 

The alternative is gradual choking 
off of the commercial grain trade and 
the development of a national wheat 
marketing board such as now oper- 
ates in Canada and other countries, 
the speaker said. 

“We are headed that way now,” 
Mr. Uhlmann said. “We cannot con- 
tinue to pyramid surpluses indefinite- 
ly and acreage restrictions sufficient 
to eliminate this surplus in the fore- 
seeable future would almost wipe out 
wheat growing. As surpluses grow, 
more controls and supports are need- 
ed in an ever-widening area.” 

Loan Program Here to Stay 

“You will have a loan program as 
long as you live,” Ray Bowden, ex- 
ecutive vice president, Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn., told the con- 


vention in discussing the current farm 
legislation scramble. Although indi- 
cating that anything could happen 
in the present farm melee, Mr. Bow- 
den said he expected high supports 
to be adopted this year and that 
grain sorghums would be put on an 
85% of parity support. 

Mr. Bowden also warned the grain 
men about the new sanitation stand- 
ards effective July 1, which he de- 
scribed as the “one and one” stand- 
ard. “Don’t get caught with any 
‘two and two’ grain after that date,” 
he warned. 

Crop reports at the meeting indi- 
cated great need of rain throughout 


the entire state for wheat, milo and” 


other feed grains. No bushel esti- 
mates were attempted, since it was 
too early to forecast yields. 

How aeration can be used to hold 
grain condition, was explained by 
W. S. Allen, Texas A&M College, 
and there was a question and answer 
session on the new wage and hour 
law, conducted by Hugh L. Cole, U.S. 
Department of Labor, Ft. Worth. 


Officers Elected 


John H. Kern, Schmitt & Kern, 
Houston, was elected president of the 
group. J. F. Meyers, Interstate Grain 
Corp., Ft. Worth, became first vice 
president, and H. R. Crouch, Me- 
Gregor (Texas) Milling & Grain Co., 
second vice president. Ben M. Fergu- 
son, Brackett Grain Co., was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

New directors chosen were J. H. 
Sears, Sears Grain Co., Hereford, re- 
tiring president; Homer Bennett, 
Bennett Trading Co., Coolidge; Wal- 
ter Blanton, Blanton Grain Co., Car- 
roliton, and Warren Lebourveau, 
— (Texas) Grain & Elevator 


headed by a director of operations, 
who has an assistant, and an opera- 
tions manager, credit manager and 
comptroller. In addition, there are 10 
district supervisors who are in charge 
of 8 to 10 stores each. The supervisors 
(Continued on page 108) 


Slow-Down Noted 
In Rate of Corn 


Loan Impoundings 


WASHINGTON — Although corn 
loan impoundings have slowed down 
from their earlier pace they are still 
setting records. According to a U.S. 
Department of Agriculture announce- 
ment, such loan commitments through 
March 15, 1956, total slightly more 
than 341 million bushels. This corn is 
under government control either in 
loan or purchase agreement commit- 
ments. 

The announcement confirms previ- 
ously reported statements by some 
Commodity Stabilization Service of- 
ficials that by mid-summer the free 
corn supply would be inadequate to 
do the feeding job necessary for the 
animal and poultry populations of 
the nation. 

From Feb. 15 to March 15, 41,005,- 
281 bu. corn were put under support 
compared with 99,897.485 bu. for a 
month earlier and 26,891,071 for the 
same period a year ago. 

Loan commitments of other feed 
grain crops this year continue to lag 
behind those of last year. While Jan. 
31 was the final date for putting all 
grains except corn under price sup- 
port (corn is May 31), there have 
been some changes in the totals un- 
der support. 

Here is how the March 15 totals 
this year line up, with last year’s 
totals in parentheses: corn 341,203,- 
251 bu. (157.833.011), barley 96;307,- 
478 bu. (114,622,891), oats 68,277,111 
bu. (74,384,066), grain sorghums 
59,243,995 cwt. (64,122,453), soybeans 
30,064,395 bu. (41,632,689), flaxseed 
8,593,398 bu. (9,974,632). 

Quantities of 1955 crops withdrawn 
from support by producers through 
March 15 amounted to 6,176,452 bu. 
barley, 616,950 bu. corn, 4,906,837 bu. 
flaxseed, 5,795.245 bu. oats, 56,742 bu. 
of rye, 11,639,872 bushels of soybeans, 
and 1,535,360 cwt. grain sorghums, 
the USDA report shows. 


Chicago Feed Club to 


Meet at Chez Paree 


CHICAGO —A night at Chicago’s 
famed Chez Paree will constitute the 
next meeting of the Chicago Feed 
Club, set for the evening of April 20. 
The meeting will convene at 5:45 for 
cocktails at the night club at 610 
Fairbanks Court. Dinner will be 
served at 7. Entertainment will be 
provided by Tony Martin and the 
Chez Paree_Adorables with an all- 
star revue. 
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Georgia Assembly 
Enacts New 
Feed Regulations 


ATLANTA—The Georgia General 
Assembly, in its last session, enacted 
a law allowing for the sale, purchase 
and use of drugs of the sulfanilamide 
or sulfonamide group in mixed feeds. 
It is also lawful for any poultry or 
livestock owner in Georgia to buy and 
use the drugs for the control of live- 
stock and poultry diseases. The drugs 
must be sold in the original unbroken 
package of the manufacturer and 
must be stamped or labeled to indi- 
cate their use and veterinary nature, 
giving directions for their use and 
adequate caution as to the dangerous 
character of such drugs. 

Manufacturers or mixers may mix 
such drugs in feed provided the label 
thereon shall indicate the name and 
amount of the drug content. 

An act was also passed prohibiting 
the use of peanut shells in mixed 
feeds and to re-define concentrated 
commercial feeding stuffs. The defini- 
tion was broadened to include the so- 
called mineral feeds, medicated feeds, 
and all feeds, mineralized salt and 
minerals (except plain salt) used for 
livestock, domestic animals and poul- 
try. The definition does not include 
cottonseed hulls, whole unground 
hays, straws and corn stover, when 
not mixed with other materials, nor 
does it include whole, unmixed, un- 
ground and uncrushed grains or seeds 
when not mixed with other materials. 


Penalties for Deficiencies 

H. B. No. 106, dealing with penal- 
ties where feed or feeding stuff is 
found to be deficient in the guaran- 
teed analysis of such feed, was en- 
acted also. This act provides a mini- 
mum penalty of $3 for a deficiency. 
The law provides that where any lot 
of feed bearing a guaranteed analysis 
of less than 24% protein is found by 
an analysis by the state chemist to 
be deficient in protein more than 5% 
and not more than 10%, a penalty of 
15% of the purchase price shall be 
assessed against the manufacturer or 
guarantor. If the feed is found to be 
more than 10% below the guaranteed 
percentage of protein, a penalty of 
20% of the purchase price shall be 
assessed against the manufacturer or 
guarantor. 

If feed bearing a guaranteed an- 


alysis of 24% protein or more is found 
by an analysis by the state chemist to 
be deficient more than 2%% and not 
more than 5% below the guaranteed 
analysis, a penalty of 15% of the pur- 
chase price will be assessed against 
the manufacturer or guarantor. If 
such feed is found to be deficient in 
protein more than 5% below the 
guarantee, a penalty of 20% of the 
purchase price will be assessed. 

If an analysis by the State Chemist 
shows that a lot of feed is deficient 
in an amount of 15% or more from 
the guaranteed analysis in fat, a pen- 
alty of 10% of the purchase price 
shall be assessed against the manu- 
facturer or guarantor. 

A penalty of 10% of the purchase 
price shall be assessed where an an- 
alysis by the State Chemist shows 
that any lot of feed contains’ more 
than 10% crude fiber above the guar- 
anteed analysis of crude fiber. 

A penalty of $1 per ton or fraction 
thereof is to be imposed for failure 
to attain analysis tags as now pro- 
vided by law or for failure to attach 
inspection stamps or permit numbers 
as provided by law to any feed sold 
or offered for sale in the state of 
Georgia. This penalty is in addition 
to the 20¢ per ton inspection fee as 
now required. 


15 Texas Counties 
Added to Disaster 
Area by USDA 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
designation of 15 additional counties 
in Texas as disaster areas where 
eligible farmers and ranchers may 
participate in the emergency feed 
program. 

The newly designated counties are 
Brewster, Brooks, Culberson, Garza, 
Goliad, Hudspeth, Jeff Davis, Jim 
Wells, Kerr, Knox, Loving, Presidio, 
Reeves, Ward and Winkler. 

These designations bring to 282 the 
number of counties in 13 states to 
be disaster designated because of 
drouth, hurricanes, floods or extreme 
winter weather. 

These include: California, 8; Colo- 
rado, 7; Connecticut, 8; Kansas, 48; 
Nevada, 12; New Mexico, 9; North 
Carolina, 10; Oklahoma, 1; Oregon, 
16; Texas, 123; Utah, 8; Washington, 
24, and Wyoming, 2. 


Broilers Make Rapid Gains on Low 
Feed Intake in Delaware Experiments 


NEWARK, DEL.—The University 
of Delaware this week reported on 
recently completed experiments in 
which some strains of broiler chick- 
ens were grown to more than 3% Ib. 
at eight weeks of age on less than 7 
Ib. of feed per bird. 

This would represent a feed con- 
version rate of less than 2 Ib. of feed 
per pound of bird. 

Birds used in the tests, it was 
noted, were White Rock cockerels. 
However, said Prof. T. D. Runnels of 
the Delaware Experiment Station, if 
straight-run chicks of both sexes had 
been used, the birds still would have 
averaged more than 3 lb. weight at 
eight weeks of age. 

The tests, in which animal fat was 
added to a basic standard broiler ra- 
tion of 950 calories per pound of feed, 
were started more than a year ago. 
Calories were stepped up to 1,100 per 
pound of feed by the addition of beef 
tallow and pork and lamb fats. 

The birds were ready for market 
about one to two weeks earlier than 


MILLFEED @ FEED GRAIN 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


What Do You Need? 
—fomy Parke 


633 Board of 
KANSAS ciTy, MISSOURt 


most broilers grown commercially on 
the Delmarva Peninsula and used up 
to 2 lb. less feed per bird than the 
best commercial growers now use to 
grow birds to a 3-lb. weight, the 
Delaware station said. 

Prof. Runnels pointed out that the 
feed used in the experiments cost 
about $8 a ton more than most com- 
mercial broiler feeds sold so that the 
savings from the high energy feed 
itself were not too appreciable. The 
real savings from its use, he said, 
were the savings in time; housing 
and labor in being able to market the 
birds at an earlier age. 

About 12% fat was actually added 
to the experimental feed, Prof. Run- 
nels reported. He said that such high- 
fat rations are still in the experi- 
mental stage, however. 

Feed manufacturers can beost fat 
content in their formulas to 5 or 7% 
with present mixing methods, he 
said. But, he added, research in mix- 
ing problems will be needed before 
they can get as high as 12%. 

Also, he said, the high-fat diets 
require changing other ingredients in 
the feed to give the flock a properly 
balanced diet. As one example, he 
mentioned that corn gluten meal had 
to added. to a high-fat ration. so 
that the diet would produce enough 
yellow. color in the dressed: birds to, 
satisfy consumer preference, : 
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Chemists Hear Report on Research 
On New Liquid Cattle Supplement 


DALLAS—Research behind a new 
patented liquid supplement for cattle 
feeding was reported in a technical 
paper presented this week at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Chemi- 
cal Society in Dallas. 

The paper, by Dr. Janet L. C. Rapp 
and Philip C. Anderson of the Feed 
Service Corp., Crete, Neb., was pre- 
sented at sessions of the society's 
division of agricultural and food 
chemistry. 

The supplement is described as 
containing a mixture of molasses, 
urea, phosphoric acid and an “active” 
hydrogen donor along with essential 
minerals. 

The paper was entitled “The Roles 
of Essential Amino Acids and Avail- 
able Hydrogen in the Feeding of 
Urea to Ruminants.” 

Mr. Anderson, president of Feed 
Service Corp., says that the research 
is the key to what he predicts will be 


a “new trend in cattle feeding.” He 
says the role played’ by each ingre- 
dient and combination of ingredients 
in the metabolism of rumen micro- 
organisms, as described in the techni- 
cal paper, represents a new concept 
in ruminant nutrition. 

“The liquid feed mixture, fed free 
choice as a supplement to grain or 
to low-cost roughage such as silage 
or range grass, generally satisfies 
the complete nutritional requirements 
of cattle and sheep,” Mr. Anderson 
said. He said results thus far indi- 
cate that the new supplement pro- 
vides a low cost method of obtaining 
high production of beef and milk. 

Commenting further on the re- 
search report, Mr. Anderson said 
that, after four years of research and 
development work, he is predicting 
that this type of liquid feed will find 
wide acceptance among cattle men, 

(Continued on page 108) 


FIRST CHOICE 


It takes the best combination of 
features to come up with a win- 
ner at the fair. And, the first 
choice of feed manufacturers is 


Because Ace Brand rolled oats 
offer the best combination—fine 
quality at a competitive price. 


Mixed cars af straight car prices 
Ask for samples and prices delivered your station 
Our teletype Number is MP 477 


TOWER BRAND ROLLED OATS 
(Steam processed) 

ACE BRAND ROLLED OATS 
(Steam processed) 

WHOLE OAT GROATS 

STEEL OUT OAT GROATS 

BOLTED OAT FLOUR 

GLENWOOD FEEDING OAT MEAL 

FALCON BRAND PULVERIZED 
WHITE OATS 

STANDARD BRAND PULVERIZED 
WHITE OATS 

DAIRY BRAND COARSE GROUND 
OATS 

CRESCENT BRAND PULVERIZED 
OATS 

CORN OATS PELLETS 
(Corn-Oats) 


Millets 


“TO THE 
FEED TRADE 


ROLLED 


FRUEN MILLING COMPANY — 


MINNEAPOLIS 5, MINNESOTA 


ACE BRAND 


OATS 


(Steam Processed) 


ACME GROUND DOMESTIC 

ENERGEE PULVERIZED OATS 

MIXERS’ PULVERIZED OATS 

MIXERS’ COARSE GROUND 
WHITE OATS 

MIXERS’ PELLETED OATS 

APEX BRAND CRIMPED WHITE 
OATS 

OAT FEED 

STEAM ROLLED WHOLE BARLEY 

GROUND BARLEY 

PEARLED BARLEY FLAKES 
(Max. 24%% fiber) (steam processed) 

GLENWOOD PEARLED BARLEY 

STAR CRACKED PEARLED 
BARLEY 


STEEL CUT WHEAT 
REENINGS 
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AFMA and Suppliers Agree on 
Standards for Animal By-Products 


By HENRY S. FRENCH 
Feedstuffs Editorial Staff 


CHICAGO—A long step toward as- 
suring the feed manufacturing indus- 
try of uniform supplies of meat meal 
and meat and bone meal (meat scrap 
and meat and bone scrap) was taken 
recently when the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., the National 
Renderers Assn. and the American 
Meat Institute agreed on specifica- 
tions for those products. 

The purchasing guides, as approved 
by the directors of the NRA and rec- 
ognized and recommended by the 
AFMA Nutrition Council as well as 
the AMI, are expected to develop 
means of procuring animal by-prod- 
ucts of uniform quality. 

The specifications for meat meal 
and meat and bone meal are listed 
as follows: 

Orude Protein: As specified. 

Crude fat: As specified. 

Crude fiber: Maximum 3%. 

Ash: Not more than 6% times phos- 
phorus level. 

Moisture: 5% minimum, 10% maxi- 
mum. 

*Total digestible matter: Minimum 
88%. 

Screen: 100% to pass U.S. No. 7 
screen or No. 7 Tyler screen—at least 
98% to pass U.S. No. 10 screen or No. 
9 Tyler screen. 

Color: Preferably golden brown to 
medium brown. 

Odor: Shall have a fresh, meaty, 
crackling odor. 

Uniformity: Product shall be uni- 
form with respect to composition and 
grind throughout the lot. 


*Total digestible matter determined by 
method of Gehrt, Caldwell and Elmslie, 
Agricultural and Food Chemistry Journal, 
Volume 3, page 159, February, 1955. 


All other assays according to Official and | 


Tentative Methods of Analysis of the Associ- 
ation of Official Agricultural Chemists, 
current edition. 


Hobart R. Halloran, Poultry Pro- 
ducers of Central California, Peta- 
luma, chairman of the ingredients 
committee of the Nutrition Council 
of the AFMA, commenting on the 
standards as “yardsticks of feed qual- 
ity,” said they will “enable ingredient 
buyers to select top quality ingre- 
dients, and for the first time, will 
provide an objective basis for com- 
parison. The specifications are equally 
important to suppliers, for they will 
assist in production of more uniform 
material and wider acceptance of sup- 
pliers’ products.” 

Dr. H. R. Kraybill, American Meat 


POULT WITHOUT DADDY 
PASSES ON 


BELTSVILLE, MD. A turkey 
poult hatched from an unfertilized 
egg died recently at the age of 22 
days. The poult, which was hatched 
at the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s research center here, was the 
first of known parthenogenetic origin 
to hatch and live more than a few 
hours (Feedstuffs, March $1). Dr. 
Marlow Olsen and USDA associates 
had hoped to raise the poult to ma- 
turity and use it as a breeder to test 
against normal breeders to determine 
the incidence of parthenogenesis and 
whether it is hereditary. 
poult died (apparently from over-eat- 
ing after it began eating by itself), 
another poult hatched later from an 
unfertilized egg, remained alive. It is 
hoped that this poult, which was 
larger at hatching, will live and can 
be used in the USDA poultry sci- 
entists’ research. 


While this | 


| moved to Pelican Rapids, Minn., 


Institute, Chicago, chairman of the 
animal protein subcommittee of the 
Nutrition Council’s ingredients com- 
mittee, participated in the recom- 
mendations to the Nutrition Council. 

Harold A. Butler, George A. Hor- 
mel & Co., Austin, Minn., chairman 
of the animal feeds committee of the 
AMI, said that meat packers have 
followed a similar set of specifications 
for their animal by-products for 
years. Many packers and renderers, 
he said, emphasizing that the stand- 
ards merely are minimum require- 
ments, have been offering animal pro- 
teins which exceed the quality re- 
quirements of the specifications. He 

(Continued on page 103) 


Earl M. Saul Dies 
At Crookston, Minn. 


CROOKSTON, MINN.—Earl M. 
Saul, 61, founder and president of 
the Red River Alfalfa Co., Crookston, 
died unexpectedly April 7. 

Born in Centralia, Il, 


Mr. Saul 
in 
1924 and founded the Saul Motor Co. 
In 1936 he bought an automobile 
agency in Crookston and operated 
both businesses until 1943 when he 
sold the Pelican Rapids enterprise. 

The Red River Alfalfa Co. was 
founded by Mr. Saul in 1942 and has 
been under his direct management 
since that time. 

He was a Republican candidate for 
Congress in the primary election of 
1940 and was active in a large num- 
ber of civic, fraternal and church 
groups. He was also a director of 
the Polk County State Bank of 
Crookston 

An aviation enthusiast, Mr. Saul 
learned to fly 10 years ago and since 
has flown all over the continent on 
business and pleasure trips. 

Mr. Saul is survived by his widow; 
a son, Milton; and a daughter, Mrs. 
Ralph Eickhof, all of Crookston. 


Ralston Purina Celebrates Passing of Production Milestone _ 


CROWD HELPS PURINA CELEBRATE—A large crowd 
gathered April 5 at the Ralston Purina Co. mill dock in 
St. Louis to celebrate the making of the 50 millionth ton 
of Purina Chows. In addition to special ceremonies denot- 


ST. LOUIS—Employees and friends 
of the Ralston Purina Co. all over the 
U.S. and Canada celebrated the 
manufacture of the 50 millionth ton 
of Purina Chows on April 5. Simul- 
taneous celebrations were held at all 
of Purina’s 41 feed mills. 

At the home office on Checkerboard 
Square in St. Louis, Raymond R. 
Tucker, St. Louis, mayor, and Aloys 
P. Kaufmann, Chamber of Commerce 
president, joined in the ceremonies. 

Mayor Tucker commended the St. 
Louis firm for its contributions to St. 
Louis business and industrial life 
over the past 62 years. He pointed 
out that the company was founded 
62 years ago in a little feed store in 


PURINA MAKES ! 30 MI 


scoop shovels. 


|ONTH TON 


St. Louis, and that now it has grown | 


to become the 77th largest corpora- 
tion in the U.S. Mr. Kaufmann paid 
tribute to Purina’s history of partici- 
pation in business and civic affairs. 

Ray E. Rowland, Purina vice presi- 
dent, presented Mayor Tucker and 
Mr. Kaufmann with dressed turkeys, 
symbolic of the billions of livestock 
and poultry units that have consumed 
the 50 million tons of Purina Chows. 

The making of the first ton of 
Purina Chows in 1894 was reenacted 
during the celebration, which was 
held on the truck dock of the com- 
pany’s St. Louis mill. Mill workers 
dressed in costumes of 1894 depicted 
the mixing of the first ton of Chows 
with scoop shovels. 


ing the occasion, mill workers dressed in 1894 costumes 
demonstrated how the first ton of Chows was mixed with 


Simultaneous celebrations were held at 
other Purina mills throughout the U.S. 


Two live hogs were used to drama- 
tize the progress that science has 
brought to the production of meat, 
milk and eggs. One hog weighing 70 
lb. presented a five-month-old hog of 
40 years ago. Another, weighing 220 
Ib., illustrated the size a hog becomes 
today on modern feeds at five months 
of age. 

The 50 millionth ton of Chows, 
packed in special bags decorated with 
gold-colored checkers, was wheeled 
onto the dock, where it was presented 
by Mr. Rowland, to Louie Bane, a 
livestock farmer of Leroy, Ill. Mr. 
Bane is one of Purina’s oldest custo- 
mers, having fed his livestock and 
poultry on Purina Chows over the 
past 44 years. 


Ford K. Patterson 


JOINS CONSOLIDATED BLEND- 
ERS—Announcement was made this 
week of the appointment of Ford K. 
Patterson to the sales staff of Con- 
solidated Blenders, Inc. Kenneth 
Morrison, president, indicated that 
Mr, Patterson’s move was effective 
immediately and his headquarters 
will be in Fremont, Neb. Mr. Patter- 
son is well known in the feed indus- 
try having been active in alfalfa 
sales and production for about 25 
years. He formerly was associated 
with the National Alfalfa Dehydrat- 
ing & Milling Co. 


Sales Workshops to 
Present Blueprint for 
Building Feed Markets 


| KANSAS CITY— A complete blue- 
| print on how to build a market for 
| a particular feed in any community 
will be presented at the Sales Work- 
shops being sponsored by the Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. at Denver, 
Ft. Worth and Kansas City next 
month. 

The workshops are sales training 
courses for feed salesmen and will 
consist of a two-day training period 
under the direction of Ralph Everett, 
Empire Sales Training Center, Buf- 
falo, N.Y 

Lloyd Larson, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Midwest association, out- 
lined the various steps in the sales 
workshop programs as follows: 

1. How to select new markets to 
open. 

2. How to make a market survey. 

3. How to analyze a market survey. 

4. How to use a market survey in 
selling new dealers. 

5. How to help the new dealer get 
rolling. 

6. How to sell the key feeders. 

7. How to plan farm feeder meet- 
ings. 

The Denver meeting will take place 
at the Shirley-Savoy Hotel May 14-15. 
The Ft. Worth meeting will be in 
the Worth Hotel May 17-18 and the 
Kansas City meeting will be at the 
Aladdin Hotel May 21-22. Cost of reg- 


istration for the two-day session 
is $25. 
The theme of this year’s work- 


shops is “Always Be Climbing” and 
on this ABC pattern salesmen will be 
given thorough instruction on goals 
they should reach and how to attain 
them, Mr. Larson said. Many favor- 
able comments were received from 
those who attended the workshops 
last year and this year’s program 
will introduce new features, he said. 


NEW BUILDING 

GARNER, IOWA — A new feed 
warehouse and office is being con- 
structed for the Farmers Produce Co. 
Raymond Bunkofske and Gordon 
Haes, owners, say the concrete block 
building just north of their present 
| location will have a 24-ft. frontage. 
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Business-Builders 


for Feed Manufacturers 


SWINE FEEDS 
WITH 


Information 


for Farmers 


PENNSYiVANia 
41400 


These authoritative leaflets on the advantages and correct usage 
of Paco Molasses Distillers Dried Solubles are responsible for 
improvement and increased business in all formula feeds. They 
contain exactly the kind of information wanted by Feed Manu- 
facturers . . . no exaggerated claims, no “‘bull.’’ Just the facts on 
what PACO is, what it will do, what it has done, how to use it 
for bigger profits. 4 


The complete line of Paco folders is now available to all Feed 
Manufacturers and Dealers, for their own information, along with 
other literature to distribute to their customers. If you are not 
acquainted with PACO and its many advantages as a fortifier 
and ‘“‘freshener’’ for all types of feeds, we will be pleased to send 
by return mail the data you check on coupon below. 


ALSO AVAILABLE IN 50-L8. BAGS 


» Here is the ideal, fast-selling 
package for direct sales to 


PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC. 
Animal Feed Sales Department, 1429 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Without obligation send the following: 
(1 POULTRY FEEDS with PACO 
C1 SWINE FEEDS with PACO 
( DAIRY ond BEEF CATTLE FEEDS with PACO 
Folders to distribute to our customers: 
Indicate CUSTOM MIX DAIRY FEEDS with PACO 
no. desired  : FARM USES of PACO 


CLIP THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 


For 
= 
and BEEF CATTLE | 
sheep boats Ltr 
wi T H FEDs 
FARM usES ti 
= & 2 Dried 
Solubles 
paIRY FEED FORMULAS pysricker nc. 
IN 
Qe Molasses pistillers Dried Solubles ‘ 
q 
1 
2. 
Locust 4.1400 
! 
PACD, 
/ 
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UNCLE 


FEED 
FABLES 


I've seen all sorts of sellin’ techniques, but Fred beat anything | ever 
saw. He used what | have since referred to as the ‘‘back-in'’ approach. | 
rie ast recommend it to everybody because it doesn't always 
work, 

Fred was a district man and we had to divide commissions with him, 
so when he came out to work with me the first time | sure wasn't going 
to take him to any of my good customers or to anybody else that | 
thought | could sell. 

| never ever got to first base with old Sol Hutchins so that was our 
first stop. He had a lot of hogs and they were darn good ones, too. 

When we pulled into his drive, Mr. Hutchins was washing out some 
milk cans on his back porch. He saw us all right, but he never let on. 
The hog pen was off to our left about 30 yards. Fred got out and said to 
me, "Come on," and without so much as lookin’ at the farmer he started 
over to the hogs and | followed. | did just like Fred told me and although 
| was shakin’ in my boots, | never even looked over my shoulder. 

Fred started talkin’ to the pigs and pretty soon they edged up to 
the fence like pigs will. It was a nervous few minutes for me and then 
| heard the old man coming, but Fred never let on. 

"What you fellas think you're doin'?"’ was his first greeting and it 
didn't sound like a greetin' to me. 

Fred never took his eyes off the pigs. ‘How long that pig been 
acting this way," he wanted to know. 

As far as | could see they looked perfectly normal, but Fred pointed 
out one that was a little droopy and Riles long he and Hutchins were 
talkin’ hogs like they'd known each other for years. Sure, he wound 
up with an order. 

| tried it a few times without success but don't tell me it won't 
work! | saw Fred do it too often. 


the Mother-hen 


She fusses and bothers over every little 
chick—just couldn’t trust their health 
to any ol’ feed. 

The Mother-hen, (bless her soul), and 
all poultry raisers know that Protective 
Feeding as well as Productive Feeding 
is built into all Archer Booster Feeds. 
The Mother-hen becomes a buyer in the 


store that sells Archer Booster Feeds. 

Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. 

Feed Sales Offices: 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City 


MORAL: No matter what feed store 
type you sell to, you'll make him hap- 
pier ... make him a better customer 


with Archer Booster Feed. 


-FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


USDA Shifts Views 
On CCC Grain Sales 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The U:S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s announcement 
that it will sell its stocks of wheat, 
oats, barley, rye and grain sorghums 
for export on the basis of f.o.b. track 
or vessel at seaboard or in store at 
seaboard elevators ends the contro- 
vorsial sales of these commodities for 
export at interior points. 

In making the decision, USDA of- 
ficials explain that basically they 
concur in the contention that normal 
trade practices would be those which 
would include interior or f.o.b. port 
sales but that several over-riding 


considerations arising from current | 


surpluses have forced their decision. 

USDA officials say that the decis- 
ion was made primarily on the basis 
of inventory management problems 
of the government, involving as much 
as two billion bushels of grains. 

First, it is noted that there is not 
sufficient elbow room within the 
grain warehousing industry to permit 
complete freedom of action which 
would occur if sales were continued 
on an interior point offer basis. This 
condition would have been compli- 
cated by the involvement of new 
warehouse facilities which have been 
constructed under occupancy storage 
guarantees. USDA officials could be 
brought into considerable embarrass- 
ment if they were to empty such 
plants and thereby be forced to make 
storage occupancy payments if in- 
terior sales were to clean out these 
warehouses. 


Another Point 


Another point is raised in defense 
of the decision. When interior sales 
are made, buyers of CCC grain will 
tender warehouse receipts on ware- 
housemen holding CCC grain at 
points which may not fit into the 
CCC situation, which would include 
maintenance of stocks at some focal 
points. Their management obligations 
would be better served if ware- 
houses in more critical areas were 
emptied to provide space for oncom- 
ing take-over in the loan programs. 

USDA officials agree in part with 
trade contentions that interior sales 
do not necessarily dislocate internal 
market price patterns and that any 


such dislocations charged are quickly 
equalized through inter-market rela- 
tionships. But they say, however, 
that the f.o.b. port sales decision will 
remove even any trace of such dis- 
location. 

USDA has sharply reversed its pre- 
vious policy which had produced 
widespread protest within the grain 
merchandising and warehousing in- 


dustry.. Many warehousemen had 
complained that exporters were 
cleaning out their houses without 


any prospect of receipts of new crop 
grain and a consequent resultant loss 
of storage earnings. Interior mer- 
chandisers likewise complained that 
tender of CCC grains on warehouse 
receipts put unexpected quantities of 
grain into their markets and faced 
them with financial loss as the new 
grain entered their areas. 

This decision certainly was little 
less than a painful one of USDA 
since it now raises another source of 
criticism from the export interests 
who contended that it was about the 
only method in which they would be 
able to operate competitively in ex- 
port business under provisions of 
Public Law 480 procurement authori- 
zations. In this contention they have 
a point of major emphasis. 

Under PL 480 procurement author- 


(Continued on page 100) 


Ross steel tanks are 
refabricated and can 

placed in batter- 
ies or in single rows to fit individual 
requirements. Storage capacities are 
available to meet any requirement! 

WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOG 


ROSS E P 
SPRIN 


| SEE 


OTHER 


The word really gets around. No 
feed manufacturers have 


wonder: 


BIG ELECTION YEAR, JIM 


THE RESULTS 
ARE ALREADY 
IN...MORE 
CALIFORNIA 
PELLET MILLS 
ARE SOLD TODAY 

THAN ALL 


COMBINED 


IT'S ANOTHER 


MAKES 


proved conclusively that they get 

highest capacity at lowest cost per ton with CPM. 
Find out today about their many exclusive features, 
Write or call for complete information. 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO « CRAWFORDSVILLE * NO. KANSAS CITY 
Seles & Service Representatives also in ATLANTA * BUFFALO * DENVER © FT. WORTH 
HARRISBURG © MEMPHIS * MINNEAPOLIS * OMAHA © SEATTLE © ST. LOUIS 


TOM'S 
| | 
"Store It With Safety 
i 3 4 | 
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ED 
JACOBSON 


OUTSTANDING 
FEATURES: 


e Heavy Monocast Base 
@ Extra Large Bearings 


@ Precision - Balanced 
Moving Parts 


@ 30-Second Screen 
Change 
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AMMERMILL 


HARD- -FACED 
HAMMERS 


All new Jacobson Hammermills are now 
being furnished with Jacobson Hard-Faced 
Hammers as standard equipment. 


A concave wear pattern provides sharp 
cutting edges throughout the exception- 
ally long life of Jacobson Hard-Faced 
Hammers. To achieve this pattern and long life, Jacobson en- 
gineers and metallurgists started with hammers comparable to the 
finest found elsewhere. They subjected these hammers to additional 
surface hardening and hard facing techniques in special Jacobson 
heat-treating furnaces. The result was a hard-faced hammer at the very 
peak of abrasion-resistant toughness and long life. 


Over 46 Years of Continuous Service to the Feed Industry 


JACOBSO 


MACHINE’ WORKS 


1090 TENTH AVENUE S. E. —DEPT. M 
MINNEAPOLIS 14 - - - MINNESOTA 
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e Self-Sharpening 
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New Denver Feed Store Layout 


Planned for Buyer's Convenience 


By Robert Latimer 


Maximum convenience for custo- 
mers, a completely self-service retail 
store and spacious parking facilities 
are featured in the new building of 
Valverde Feed & Supply Co., Denver. 

Harold Dobbs, manager of the 25- 
year-old feed dealership, was “forced 
into rebuilding” on Christmas day 
of 1954, when an explosion leveled 
the old feed store. Total loss was 
placed at approximately $46,000. 

Probably the only advantage to 
come out of the disaster was the op- 
portunity to build a feed store build- 
ing specifically slanted to the needs 
of the local market, according to Mr. 
Dobbs. In “starting from the ground 
up,” the veteran Denver dealer who 
has spent 29 years in the industry, 
made up a long list of deficiencies in 
the former building which had been 
substantially “chopped up” through 
the installation of partitions, adding 
on extra rooms, etc., over a quarter 
of a century. Each point was thor- 
oughly reviewed and the new build- 
ing was plotted against “bottlenecks” 
and efficiency-destroying factors. 

Occupying the same space as the 
former structure, the new building 
measures 42 by 82 ft. A driveway is 
provided down each side of the build- 
ing to the hay and straw storage 
buildings at the rear and providing 
parking spaces for 20 automobiles or 
more. A broad alley way on the left, 
35 ft. across, provides extreme con- 
venience for unloading large truck- 
trailer combinations directly at the 
warehouse entrance and has cut the 
time formerly required for these op- 
erations by more than 50%. 

Outstanding architectural features 
include the installation of four 10 by 
8 ft. single-pane windows on either 
side and at the front of the build- 
ing which give a clear view of the 
store interior from long distances 
away. In order to boost attention to 
the self-service store interior, Mr. 
Dobbs arranged for a highly intensi- 
fied overhead lighting system which 
concentrates 40-ft. candles on every 
inch of display surface. Thus, for the 
first time, the interior of Valverde 
Feed & Supply Co. is on display. 

Likewise notable is the use of na- 
tural finish birch double doors, at the 
front, which contain a long, narrow 
vertical window slit, useful for pre- 
venting doorway mishaps and like- 
wise serving as an effective sign 
board, with vertical lettering on the 
glass. 

Retail Store Features 

The retail store occupies the front 
third of the building and uses the 
only partition inside the building, 
separating the retail area from the 
feed departments at the rear. Fea- 
turing light green pastel walls, blond 


Because it's the 
BEST-KNOWN, ALL-PURPOSE 
pom DISINFECTANT SPRAY 


AN ERSON BOX COMPANY 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


MFD. BY TOXITE LABORATORIES, INC 


Dry YEAST 


RICH in VITAMIN, 


‘OR ANIMALS 


hardwood display fixtures, and a cen- 
ter cashier’s desk, the retail store is 
completely self-service. Mr. Dobbs’ 
office is so located in the center rear 
that he can clearly see any section 
of the retail store to aid customers in 
finding merchandise. 


Departments are sharply separated 
by fixtures including poultry, animal 
husbandry, seed, feeds, tools, equip- 
ment, insecticides, hardware, pet, 
paint and a general farm supply sec- 
tion. With the four 10-ft. windows 
already mentioned, the store interior 
is brilliantly lighted with outside il- 
lumination through the day. 

An important factor in swift, effi- 
cient customer service was the in- 
clusion of two 5 by 5-ft. plate glass 


A CUSTOMER’S STORE—The newly-constructed building of the Valverde 
Feed & Supply Co., Denver, is designed for the customer’s shopping con- 
venience, according to the manager, Harold Dobbs. Such features as self- 
service departments, adequate parking space, large display windows and a 
well-lighted interior, were especially planned to eliminate shortcomings of the 
previous store, states Mr. Dobbs. 


the front the cashier or manager can 
readily see through the plate glass 
windows into the rear which facili- 


windows in the partition dividing the 
retail store from the remainder of 
the building. Seated at the desk at 


NOT ONE SIGN VITAMIN 


RESEARCHERS USING 


A partial list of published scientific reports referring 
to use of Micratized A and D vitamins 

For the past several years, a large number of scientific 
reports have been issued on research which includes the 


use of Micratized vitamins. Listed below are some of the 
reports which refer specifically to Micratized vitamins 


by name. 


Some of the studies compare the stability of Micratized 
vitamins with other sources of vitamins A and D. Some 
pertain to subjects only indirectly involving vitamins. In 


these studies, 


Micratized vitamins were used because 


valid results could not be achieved unless vitamin potency 


was certain. 


In most of them, the only source of vitamin A or D was a 
Nopco Micratized product. The absence of any signs of 
vitamin A or D deficiency provides independent, cor- 
roborative evidence of the availability and digestibility 


of Micratized vitamins. 


Further inquiries in connection with these published re- 
ports will receive prompt attention. Write to the Technical 


Service Bureau. 


1951 


The Growth Promoting Effect of 
Various Antibiotics in Pigs. J. Animal 
Sci. 10: 538-42 (1951) 


Studies on the Enlarged Hock Dis- 
order in Turkeys. 3. Evidence of the 
Detrimental Effect of Fish Liver Oil. 
Poultry Sci. 30: 846-55 (1951) 


The Supplementation of Milk Re- 
placements with Enzymes & Other 
Products. J. Animal Sci. 10: 975-80 
(1951) 


Evidence for an Interrelationship 
between Vitamin Bi2 and Panto- 
thenic Acid. J. Biol. Chem. 192: 
141-46 (1951) 


1952 


The Growth Response of the Pig to 
a Dietary Source of Various Anti- 
bacterial Agents & to Intramuscular 
Injections of Procaine Penicillin. 
Antibiotics & Chemotherapy 2: 
259-64 (1952) 


—The Efficacy of Various Anti- 
bacterial Agents for Stimulating 
the Rate of Gain in the Pig. 
Antibiotics & Chemotherapy 2: 
421-26 (1952) 


Trace Minerals, B-Vitamins, Alfalfa 
Meal & Antibiotics as Supplements 
to a Corn-Tankage Diet for Swine. 
Nebraska A.E.S. Swine Prog. Rpt. 
305 (1952) 


Milk Replacements for Dairy Calves. 
J. Dairy Sci. 35: 336-41 (1952) 


The Effect of Fineness of Grind on 
the Digestion & Assimilation of 
B i & Limest Nebraska 
A.E.S. Cattle Prog. Rpt. 205 (1952) 


Carotene and Vitamin A in Winter- 
ing Rations for Beef Calves. 
Nebraska A.E.S. Cattle Prog. Rpt. 
207 (1952) 


An Investigation on the Optimum 
Levels of Protein & Aureomycin for 


Weanling Pigs Fed in Drylot. Ne- 
braska A.E.S. Swine Prog. Rpt. 308 
(1952) 


Further Investigation of the Effect 
of Adding Trace Minerals to a Corn- 
Tankage Ration for Weanling Pigs 
Fed in Drylot. Nebraska A.ES. 
Swine Prog. Rpt. 310 (1952) 


Response of Growing-Fattening Pigs 
to Bacitracin, Aureomycin & Other 
Supplements. J. Animal Sci. 1]: 84- 
91 (1952) 


1953 


Effect of AA shi c pi 
tion & Different Protein " Levels on 
Growth & Feed Requirements of 
Broiler Chickens. Maryland A.E.S. 
Misc. Pub. 148 (1953) 


Vitamin A Supplementation for 
Range Cows. South Dakota A.ES. 
13th Animal Livestock Feeders’ Day 
Report, p. 11-14 (1953) 
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tates greeting the customer, getting 
his order and filling it with a mini- 
mum amount of delay. Formerly, the 
customer who parked at the rear of 
the building had to walk all the way 
to the front in order to check in and 
make his needs known. 


Sunken Truck Dock 


Probably the major contribution to 
operating efficiency in the new Val- 
verde store is the sunken truck dock 
which is located in the center rear of 
the general service area. The 18-ft. 
cut-in dock is 32 in. below the level 
of the warehouse floor which provides 
quick, truck-bed level loading and un- 
loading in any weather. Lightweight 
steel ramp apron provides for con- 
venient loading where trucks of ex- 
ceptional body height are concerned. 
For the most part, however, Val- 
verde Feed & Supply Co., in dealing 
with farmers, poultrymen, stock feed- 
ers, etc., has found half-ton pick-up 
trucks almost standard and there- 
fore the loading dock has been built 
to that height. A sliding, overhead 


door, 12 ft. wide, is electrically oper- 
ated to provide quick access into the 
rear of building and to facilitate load- 
ing during snowstorms, rains, and 
other extreme weather conditions. 

At the extreme rear of the prop- 
erty the two 18 by 12-ft. storage 
warehouses for hay and straw were 
rebuilt to original specifications, pro- 
vided with easily operated sliding 
doors for loading and unloading. “We 
have not made radical changes in 
the building,” Mr. Dobbs said, “but 
rather, designed it from the custo- 
mer’s point of view to provide for 
swifter, more convenient service. Our 
sales are substantially greater than 
before the explosion which indicates 
that our thinking has been along the 
proper lines.” 


CORPORATION FORMED 
HENDERSON, KY.—The Staniey 
Sales Co. has been incorporated here 


by Stanley Hoffman to deal in feed, 
seed grain, farm equipment and fer- 


tilizer. 


Humane and Efficient 
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Stunning Device Developed for Packers 


CHICAGO — A new instrument 
which may replace the old stunning 
hammer in the meat packing indus- 
try is ready for production, it has 
been announced. The hammer in use 
for centuries appears to be on the 
way out. 

In a joint statement the American 
Meat Institute and the American 
Humane Assn., cooperators in de- 
velopment of this instrument, said 
it is the result of a long search for 
a device which would be acceptable 
both from the humane standpoint 
and from the standpoint of economi- 
cal operations in the meat industry. 

The stunning instrument — which 
shortly will be available in limited 
quantities—has been under develop- 
ment by Remington Arms Co., Inc. 
It was developed from a suggestion 


DEFICIENCY REPORTED 
MICRATIZED VITAMINS 


The Effect of Fineness of Grind on the 
Digestion & Assimilation of Bone- 
meal & Livestock. Il. Nebraska A.E.S. 
Cattle Prog. Rpt. 215 (1953) 


Carotene & Vitamin A in Wintering 
Rations for Beef Calves. iil. 
Nebraska A.E.S. Cattle Prog. Rpt. 
218 (1953) 


Ureo, Beef Tallow & Corn Oil 
for Fattening Cattle. Nebraska 
AES. Cattle Prog. Rpt. 219 (1953) 


Oral Supplementation vs. Intra- 
muscular Injection of Aureomycin to 
Young Calves. J. Dairy Sci. 36: 
593 (1953) 


1954 

Response of Hormone-Injected New 
Hampshire Chickens to Antibiotic 
Supplementation. Poultry Sci. 33: 
212-14 (1954) 


Micratized Vitamins A and D, 
exclusive with Nopco, are protected 
against destructive feed ingredients 
right up to the moment they are 
consumed. Micratized Vitamins A 
ond D are completely available 
and digestible, and they deliver 
full, guaranteed potencies. 


Formula for 


A Simple Milk-Replacer 
Dairy Calves. Texas A.E.S. Prog. 
Rpt. 1710 (1954) 


Effect of Trace Minerals & Other 
Dietary Ingredients upon Vitamin A 
Stability in Stored Poultry Diets. 


Poultry Sci. 34: 355-60 (1955) 


Relative Value of Carotene from 
Alfalfa & Vitamin A from a Dry 
Carrier Fed at Minimum Levels to 
Holstein Calves. J. Dairy Sci. 37: 
889-99 (1954) 


Parenteral Administration of Aureo- 


The Value of Certain Surfactants & 
Other Growth Stimulants in the 
Rations of Young Dairy Calves. J. 
Dairy Sci., 38: 407-15 (1955) 


Vitamin A Supplementation of 


mycin to Young Calves with a Note 
on Mode of Action. J. Dairy Sci. 
37: 488-97 (1954) 


Use of Special Processed Soybean 
Flour & Whey Solubles in Milk 
Replacement Formulas for Dairy 
Calves. J. Dairy Sci. 37: 373-7 
(1954) 


1955 
Effect of Protein on the Toxicity of 
Hexachi hthal J. Nutrition 


55: 119-28 (1955) 
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Range Cows. South Dakota Farm & 
Home Research 6: 98-103 (1955) 


The Stability of Vitamin A in Mixed 
Feeds & Premixes. Poultry Sci. 34: 
603-8 (1955) 


Dairy Calf Research in Louisiana. 
Lovisiana A.ES. Bull. 494 (1955) 


Feed Service, no. 46, p. 34, July, 
1955 


NOPCO ™ 


and RICHMOND, 


of John C. Macfarlane, director of 
the livestock conservation depart- 
ment of the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, an affiliate of the long-estab- 
lished American Humane Assn. 

The -instrument employs a mush- 
room head which does not penetrate 
the skull but produces the same ef- 
fect as the blow of a manually- 
wielded stunning hammer, a joint 
committee said. This blow does not 
affect the quality of the meat or 
devaluate the hide. 

“The results with this new stun- 
ning instrument in test models have 
been extremely encouraging, both to 
the meat industry and to humane 
interests,” the committee said. 

The joint committee will sponsor 
industry-wide tests for conclusive 
evaluation of the new instrument in 
regular plant operations under many 
conditions. It also will continue to 
seek improvements in other methods 
of dispatching livestock. 


No More Calfy Heifers 
In Feedlot? Colorado 


Reports on Drug Tests 


FORT COLLINS, COLO.—Veteri- 
narians at Colorado A&M College re- 
port that they have _ successfully 
aborted feedlot heifers using a new 
type drug, Repositol-diethylstilbestrol. 
Since last fall they have injected the 
drug in 256 heifers in northern Color- 
ado feedlots and aborted 50 to 86% 
of them. Success depended mainly on 
how long the heifers had been preg- 
nant before injections were given, the 
veterinarians said. 

Cost of injections ranged from 75¢ 
to $1.50 per head, depending on dos- 
age, plus a charge for pregnancy ex- 
amination to make certain the heif- 
ers were with calf. The examination 
cost averaged $1 per head. When the 
cost of examinations and injections is 
put against the “dock” of $40 per 
head that buyers commonly penalize 
fat calfy heifers, a real saving is 
seen, the scientists pointed out. 

Best success in the Colorado tests 
was with heifers up to three months 
pregnant; 86% aborted in 3 to 27 
days after a single shot. Most lost 
their calves within 10 days. Some 
70% of the heifers three to six 
months pregnant aborted after the 
treatment. While the drug will abort 
heifers pregnant six months or more, 
results were not as good. From 50 
to 63% of these heifers aborted after 
a single injection of stilbestrol. A few 
of these developed complications. 

Dr. Harold Hill of A&M also said 
it appears safe to use stilbestrol on 
valuable breeding animals that have 
been mismated. 

If an open heifer is injected, it 
will come into heat for three to 10 
days and there may be udder develop- 
ment. Pregnancy examination of the 
entire herd eliminates loss of weight 
and chances of injury during the heat 
period brought on by injecting open 
heifers. In many cases\ these losses 
would amount to more than the cost 
of examining the whole herd and lim- 
iting the injections to pregnant 
heifers. 


COR CAN 
OR 


FINE QUALITY CANE 


BAYOU 
oistriputors 
823 PERDIDO STREET 


PHONE RAymond 0618 
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Satisfactory for Calves. Cornell ie 
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Steady Trend for 
Grain Prices in 
April Predicted 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The 
general trend of grain prices during 
April is expected to be fairly steady. 

Prospective farm legislation re- 
mains a dominant factor in the wheat 
price picture. Large scale participa- 
tion in the support program during 
the latter part of January brought 
the 1955 total loan tie-up of wheat to 
316 million bushels, compared to 430 
million last year. Redemptions to the 
end of February indicate a net tie-up 
of 311 million bushels. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has estimated the free wheat 
total as of February at 216 million 
bushels. This is only a little above the 
actual grind by the milling industry 
between Feb. 1 and June 30, 1955. 
However, mill stocks of wheat over 
the nation are larger than a year 


| 
| 


earlier. Wheat exports have strength- 
ened in recent weeks. ; 
Wheat prices are often subject to 
erratic fluctuation during the few 
months prior to the harvesting sea- 
son, reminds the report. This year 
will be no exception. The combination 
of changing new crop prospects, pos- 
sible scarcity of free wheat supplies, 
and uncertainty of new farm legisla- 
tion will exert varying influences on 
wheat prices. Unless new legislation 
becomes effective, wheat prices are 
expected to adjust downward to the 
lower announced supports for 1956 
as the harvesting season approaches. 


As for feed grains, previous records | 
show a strong tendency for corn and 


grain sorghum prices to advance dur- 


ing the spring months. Stocks of feed | 
Commodity | 


grains are large. The 
Credit Corp. has been selling corn in 
large volume at many terminals. Re- 
ports show that more corn is going 
into loan than a year earlier. But this 
is at least partially offset by CCC 
sales and large supplies of other 
grains. 


| 
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William G. Kellogg, 


Grain Merchant, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS—William G. Kel- 
logg, whose lifetime career in the 
grain business placed him in many 
responsible positions in private in- 
dustry and government, died April 8. 
He was 67 years old and had lived 
in Edina, Minn., a Minneapolis suburb. 

Since 1952 Mr. Kellogg had been 
associated with the Kellogg Milling 
Co. as a partner. Previously he had 
been vice president and Minneapolis 
manager of the Bunge Corp. 

In 1929, he left the position as man- 
ager of the grain merchandising de- 
partment of the Archer-Daniels Mid- 
land Co. to become the manager of 
the Farmers National Grain Corp., a 
government agency which at that 
time was sponsored by the Federal 
Farm Board. He had charge of that 
corporation’s grain marketing opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Kellogg began his career in the 
grain business in Milwaukee about 
half a century ago as an office boy. 


INCREASE Your Feed Business... 


CHAMPION 


MILL 


A N D 


MIXER 


UNITS 


CHAMPION Mobile Units take your feed 
business right to the feed lot! 


Your customers welcome this service be- 
cause it saves them hours of time and 
labor. Their own grain and roughage is 
ground into feed—mixed and blended with 
molasses and concentrates—then conveyed 1. 
directly into their feed bins or feeders, with 
little or no labor to the farmer-customer. 


CHAMPION all-hydraulic units are built 


Mr. 


business: 


with a minimum of moving parts for 4. 
smooth, efficient and trouble-free service. ato 
Its big, 110-cu. ft. mixer is the fastest, most 5. ; 


accurate mixer available on any mobile unit 


today. 


Here's what they say: 


Petersen of 
STORE in Hardwick, Minnesota, 
comments on his Champion Unit 
and how it has benefited his feed 


Has increased my tonnage of 

Purina Chows. 

2. Less credit problems. (The farmer 
is home when you grind.) 

3. Less delivery expense. (I take the 

Chow along on the mill.) 

Gives me a chance to sell other 

products. (The farmer asked me 


Greatly increased the percentage 
of profit of the business. 
6. Increased store trafic. 


JUD’S FEED 


CHAMPION PORTABLE MILL CO. 


2109 COMO AVENUE SOUTHEAST .- 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


William G. Kellogg 


Later he was a partner in the grain 
firm of Stacks & Kellogg, Milwaukee, 
and president of the Delmar Co., Min- 
neapolis, a subsidiary of the Armour 
Grain Co. He then entered the serv- 
ice of ADM when it took over the 
elevators of the Armour subsidiary. 

Mr. Kellogg was a member of the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange and the 
Interlachen Club and a director of 
the Chicago Great Western Rail- 
way Co. 

The widow, a daughter and a son 
survive. 


Shows Further Gain 


RALEIGH, N.C.—The North Caro- 
lina Department of Agriculture re- 
ports that the state’s feed tonnage in 
February was 88,699. This represents 
an increase over the sales total of 
80,511 tons in the same month of 
1955. 

For the July-February period of 
the 1955-56 fiscal year, the total ton- 
nage was 739,287. Thus volume re- 
mained ahead of the pace the pre- 
vious year. The July-February total 
in 1954-55 was 702,016 tons. 


FRANK B. WILLETT DIES 
TOPEKA, KANSAS—Frank B. 
Willett, 79, died recently. He oper- 
ated a feed store at 918 North Kan- 
sas Ave. here at the time of his death. 


KNOTLESS 
BALER TWINE 


‘AU RIC 
ee, 
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View’ Field-Test 
A Proven Quality You Can Trust 
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The world is full of vitamin E. 
Why pay us for it? 


Fresh clover contains 30,000 International Units of Vi- 
tamin E to the ton, roughly. Dried, it assays almost 
100,000 I.U. per ton. Dried timothy runs from 80,000 to 
140,000 I.U. per ton. The widely distributed orchard 
grass carries about 170,000 I.U. per ton when dried. 

Even the more enthusiastic advocates of vitamin E in 
poultry rations among the ag school nutritionists do not 
call for more than 30,000 I. U. of Vitamin E per ton of feed. 

There is a simple reason why, in the face of an abun- 
dance of vitamin E growing all around, we go on selling 
more and more Myvamix® Vitamin E Feed Supplement. 
The reason is the economic necessity of feeding high- 
energy diets in order to keep one’s head above water in 
the modern poultry industry. 

This, of course, is one way of saying that there is keen 
competition between feeds in the matter of lowering the 
rate of conversion between pounds of feed and pounds of 


meat or eggs. The game leaves little room in the feedbag 
for orchard grass or any other ingredient that can't pull 
its weight in calories. Concentrating on calories per 
pound, the feed manufacturer may find himself with, say 
9,000 I.U. of Vitamin E per ton of feed. So, if he prefers 
not to gamble on its nutritional adequacy, he adds a 
sprinkle of our Myvamix Vitamin E. 

With a vitamin E content of 40,000,000 I.U. per ton, 
this has precious little effect on bulk. And he needn't 
worry about how much of the vitamin E will have 
vanished by the time the bag is opened. Which is more 
than can be said for orchard grass. 

For quotations and data on Myvamix Vitamin E Feed 
Supplement, write Distillation Products Industries, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New York, Chicago, 
and Memphis « Charles Albert Smith Limited, Montreal 
and Toronto. 


producers of Myvamix Vitamin E 


10] 


Also... vitamin A... distilled monoglycerides 


lh ...some 3500 Eastman Organic 
Chemicals for science and industry 


Distillation Products Industries ic. divison of Eastman Kodak Company 


— 
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1955 Corn Borer Loss in U.S. 
Estimated at $182 Million 


WASHINGTON — More than 155 
million bushels of corn grown for 
grain, worth more than $182 million, 
were lost because of European corn 
borer damage in 1955, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has esti- 
mated. 

This is approximately 5% of the 
total national crop, but is less than 
the estimated 7% loss in 1954, which 
amounted to almost 192 million 


bushels. The 1955 loss is the third 
highest of the past seven years. 
Greatest losses occurred in Illinois, 
Iowa, Indiana and Minnesota, esti- 
mates showed. Illinois lost more than 
64 million bushels of her 1955 crop, 
Iowa almost 48 million bushels, 
diana about 9% million bushels and 
Minnesota almost nine million bushels. 
Estimates were compiled from 959 
counties, in 23 states responsible for 


Distributed in Utah and Southern Idaho by 


Alan Bader 


214 24ch Street 


P. O. Box 267. * 
Telephone: Ogden 9323 


Estimates of Damage by the European Corn Borer to 
Corn Grown for Grain in the U.S. in 1955 
——Counties—— 
Known Included Total ——E stimated data——____ 
to be in state Value Value of 
State— infested estimate produc*ion per bu. production —Loss of crop— 
No. No. 1,000 bu. Dollars 1,000 dol. 1,000 bu. 1,000 dol. 
Connecticut ........ 8 8 160 1.50 240 Trace | 
Delaware ........+. 3 3 4,920 1.19 5,655 395 470 
ES wcccccccotens 102 102 507,752 1.14 578,837 64,168 73,151 
92 92 270,760 1.08 292,421 9,540 +10,303 
476,466 1.22 581,291 47,787 58,300 
88 26 22,858 1.28 29,258 129 166 
I Maryland .........+. 23 23 16,224 1.23 19,955 664 817 
n- Michigan .........+. 5! 18 75,624 1.09 82,430 840 915 
Minnesota .........- 87 63 252,950 1.13 285,833 8,702 9,833 
Missouri .........+.. 112 76 153,621 1.14 175,128 4,846 5,524 
84 83 96,000 1.62 155,520 5,280 78,551 
New Hampshire .... J 8 94 1.50 141 Trace ! 
New Jersey ........ 21 12 3,864 1.40 5,410 18! 253 
New York ......... 60 14 9,890 1.26 12,461 it 13 
North Dakota ...... 44 19 13,005 1.04 13,525 193 200 
88 88 234,360 1.03 241,391 5,812 76,015 
Pennsylvania ....... 67 67 47,608 1.31 62,366 1,103 1,444 
Rhode Island ....... 5 5 43 1.50 64 Trace 1 
South Dakota ....... 63 42 69,115 1.17 80,865 3,152 3,687 
a 14 14 88 1.50 132 Trace 1 
9 21 28,272 1.25 35,340 415 519 
West Virginia ...... 5! 6,435 1.38 8,880 5 6 
71 71 86,684 1.13 97,953 2,133 2,410 
Ogden, Utah *1,341 959 2,376,795 ase 2,765,296 155,356 182,581 
*Does not include 295 counties in 14 other states not listed above. 
tEstimates prepared by state. 


Sales 
And Profits 
When You 


THE GRIT WITH THE SHARPES 


GRINDS FEED FINER 


NG EDGES EVER CUT 


GRAN-I-GRIT HAS EYE APPEAL 
You are looking ahead to your future business profits 
when you sell the BEST Poultry Grit . . . because 
the best poultry grit will repeat in ever increasing 
volume for you. That’s why GRAN-I-GRIT sales 
increase for Jobbers and Dealers year after year. 
Poultry must consume Grit for it to be of value and 
Grit MUST HAVE AN EYE APPEAL for poultry 
to eat it. 

Side by side tests on poultry farms and by leading 
poultry authorities have proven that chickens and 
turkeys of all ages prefer a light gray grit with 
black specks . . . The GRAN-I-GRIT TYPE... 
AS MUCH AS TEN, FIFTEEN AND EVEN ONE 
HUNDRED TO ONE over grit of other colors. 
Wher. poultry raisers know this fact they insist on 
GRAN-L.GR 


Vy 
QAM 


profits. 


bags. 
GET THE FACTS 
Take time out to- Dick 
day and write for 
full details on ‘ 
GRAN -1- GRIT 
é 


NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORPORATIO 


GRAN-I-GRIT with the sharpest grinding edges 
ever cut grinds feed finer in the gizzard. Finer grind- 
ing of feed releases more nutrients for every pound 
of feed consumed. 
BETTER USE OF FEED 

These EXTRA valuable body building nutrients that 
GRAN-I-GRIT gives you are a great aid in speeding 
growth, body development and weight gains of 
broilers and in getting EXTRA EGGS from layers 
through more profitable feed conversion. 

USED BY LEADING POULTRY BREEDERS 
They know from experience how GRAN-I-GRIT 
helps improve livability of chicks, growing stock 
and layers... and how GRAN-I-GRIT’s New King 
Size Feeder Pack is unbeatable where birds are 
separated into pens. 


SELF FEEDING GRIT UNITS PROVING POPULAR 

Your Grit sales and profits go up when you Display-Feature and Sell our 
New King Size, Easy to Stack, Self Feeding GRAN-I-GRIT Feeder 
Pack. It Saves Poultry Raisers, Dealers and Jobbers both Time and 
Labor handling heavy sh 

bags and releases valu- 
able storage space. 
GRAN-I-GRIT is packed 
in 10 Ib. and King Size 
(App. 22 Lbs.) Feeder 


N NORTH OAROLIMA 


83% of the nation’s grain corn pro- 
duction. The counties represent 59% 
of those known to be infested by the 
corn borer. 

Actual surveys of borer populations 
were made in 700 of the counties last 
fall, and losses were computed for an 
additional 259 infested but unsur- 
veyed counties in these states. The 
estimates are included in the “Co- 
operative Economic Insect Report” 
issued by USDA’s Agricultural Re- 
search Service. 


Officials to Fly for 


Visit at Fair-Acre Plant 


ROANOKE, VA.—A special tour of 
Fair-Acre Feeds facilities at Roanoke 
has been arranged by Lindsey-Robin- 
son & Co., Inc., for May 2. 

Three chartered airliners will take 
off from Atlanta with Georgia state 
officials, university department heads, 
extension service representatives, 
county agents, feed dealers, growers, 
processors, hatcherymen, bankers and 
others on board. In Roanoke the 
group will be met by poultry indus- 
try leaders and state and local offi- 
cials of Virginia. 

Together, the Virginia and Georgia 
people will tour the Fair-Acre Feed 
mill and poultry research center, 
meet with Fair-Acre executives, and 
discuss trends in the poultry indus- 
try at an informal reception at Hotel 
Roanoke. 

The Georgians will fly back to At- 
lanta late in the afternoon, and will 
be entertained at a special dinner, 
with Fair-Acre Feeds again the host. 

Newsmen from radio and television 
stations, newspapers and magazines 
are expected to cover the day’s events 
at both Atlanta and Roanoke. 


FEEDAR 
Smells good ! 
Tastes good ! 
Sells goed ! 


LOW IN COST 


write 


FLAVOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
3037 N. CLARK 5ST., CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


PERFORMANCE ) 
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In and Out of the Mill 7 


stop IN and OUT OF THE MILL eperation is AUTOMATION. You can 
d. mix and refeed in just a few brief minutes . . . and with any formulal 
loses @ minimum amount of time. There's less time davolved for both 
power used and @ greater furnever in the number of feeder patrons 
ce. This means more profits] This is truly FEED MILL AUTOMATION 
 ookes She most fully evtomatic feed machinery available for one step 
it's BLUE STREAK AUTOMATION! 


TRIPLE REDUCTION 
is the Only Key to 


For a good feed formula, you must first have good 
grains and supplements—and a good mix, too... 
BUT! If the grind contains a lot of flour, the farmer 
is feeding expensive feed because his livestock 
and poultry can't digest the unpalatable fines! 
The farmer loses some of his feed budget and you 
may lose a good customer. 


Blue Streak Granular Grind, which can be pro- 
duced only with Prater's patented TRIPLE REDUC- 
TION, is a grind without fines! This gives the 
feeder the maximum amount of nutritional value 
from his grains and supplements! Farmers know 
this and they seek out custom millers who are 
equipped with Prater Blue Streak Advance Custom 
Mills! Let one of our sales engineers show you 
more. And send for the booklet, ‘Granular Grind 
is Good Business!" 


REDUCTION 


Pro-sized particles are 
first produced in the 
crusher feeder... and 
these uniform par- 
ticles are then stead- 
ily fed into mill for 
2nd reduction. 


Roll crushers crush 
and reduce uniformly 
the pro-sized particle 
. . . then distribute 
evenly to the hammer 
section — for uniform 


peripheral distribution 
and sizing. 


“\. duction hammers are 
~ sized to eliminate 
floury fines . . . and 


Ac. the rest. You get G.G.* 


3 RP REDUCTION 


Here granulation to a 
pre-determined size 
takes place. Final re- 


a selected screen does 


the Only PEF 


mixing is new more Important than ever! 
good grains, supplements and grinding. eres 
ough mixing is required with fedey’s high 
grams-to-t e-ton. | Twin Spiral Mix- ineredients from cok 
oy of being sure! FORCE FLOW ACTION the 


ols... fust one, insure UNIFORMITY . . . 
od. Let o Prater Consulfan? shaw you why 
» send for the book on Blue Streak Twin 


aitection, not jus 
and down And 
the fest mechon 
Sireok 


Prater Pulverizer Company 
These books on 1515 $. 55th Court, Chicago 50, Illinois 


AUTOMATION 
ee Please send me the books I've checked — no obliga- 


For the Nation's Mills 
.... for more than 


BLUF STREAK 
tion to me, of coursel 
Pa (0 Granular Grind is Good Business! 
a Blue Streak Twin Spiral Mixing 


30 Years 
C) The new Bive Streak Hay & Grain Grinder 
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Soybean Association 


Represented in Japan 


HUDSON, IOWA — Marion Hartz 
of Stuttgart, Ark., left the U.S. by 
plane April 5 for Osaka, Japan, 
where he will represent the American 
Soybean Assn. at the Osaka Trade 
Fair during April, George M. Strayer, 
executive vice president of the asso- 
ciation, has announced. 


Mr. Hartz, vice president of Jacob 
Hartz Seed Co., will be in charge of 
an exhibit of American soybeans and 
soybean products at the fair. He is 
one of two men representing the 
American Soybean Assn. in Japan 
this month. 


Ersel Walley, president of the 


Walley Agricultural Service, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., former president of the 
American Soybean Assn., flew to 
Japan in March. He was in charge 
of erecting the exhibit, and was to 
meet with Japanese trade groups of 
the soybean industry pertaining to a 
program of market development on 
soybeans under Public Law 480. 

The exhibit, sponsored jointly by 
the American Soybean Assn. and the 
Foreign Agricultural Service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, fea- 
tures the availability of American 
soybeans, the higher oil content as 
compared with shipments from other 
parts of the world, and demonstrates 
the place of soybean food products 
in supplementing the high rice diet 
of Japanese people. 


Though Japan is already the No. 1 
customer for U.S. soybeans, the po- 
tential market in Japan is being only 
partially supplied, American Soybean 
Assn. officials point out. 

Included in the exhibit will be a 
model soybean processing plant sup- 
plied by Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; a soybean recleaning machine 
supplied by A. T. Ferrell & Co., Sagi- 
naw, Mich.; polyamide resin materi- 
als by General Mills, Inc., Kankakee, 
Iil.; industrial proteins and end prod- 
ucts by the Glidden Co., Chicago, IIl.; 
bags of soy flakes and soybean oil 
meal by the Honeymead Products 
Co., Mankato, Minn.; paints by Illi- 
nois Farm Supply Co., Chicago, and 
Monarch Paint Co., Peoria, Ill.; and 
food and protein products from 
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Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and A. E. Staley Manu- 
facturing Co., Decatur, Il. 

Also, samples of U.S. varieties of 
soybeans were furnished by Jacob 
Hartz Seed Co., Stuttgart, Ark.; 
Farmer City Grain Co., Farmer City, 
Ill; Sar Seed Farms, Charles City, 
Iowa; Sand’s Seed Service, Marcus, 
Iowa; J. A. McCarty Seed Co., Evans- 
ville, Ind., and Trisler Seed Farms, 
Fairmount, Ill. 


BUILDING GOING UP 
ALBERT LEA, MINN. — A new 
building to house Donavan’s, Inc., is 
being built. The concrete block struc- 
ture when complete will house the 
firm’s retail feed store and ware- 
house. 


Good ingredient buy coming up! 


grab it—BUT RECHECK METHIONINE 
REQUIREMENTS TO PROTECT FEED EFFICIENCY 


high-energy ingredients of relative 
nutritive value. It keeps your feed 
quality up to standard—and your costs 
in line. 


tered poultry feed formula now in- 
cludes methionine supplementation. 


That’s also why it is important to 
recheck methionine requirements when- 
ever you alter the energy content of a 
formula or interchange feedstuffs of 


A broker’s eye is quick to spot a good 
ingredient buy. To keep costs down, 
yours and your customers, you'll want 
to grab it quick. But, remember— 
natural methionine content varies 


from feedstuff to feedstuff. 


As you know, it isn’t the amount of 
protein in a formula that counts. It’s 
the amino acid make-up of that protein. 
That’s why practically every regis- 


For complete information on how 

methionine can help you reduce 
equal energy. Dow Methionine sup- ete costs without impairing feed : 
plementation helps you maintain the efficiency, write THE DOW CHEMICAL 

correct protein-calorie ratio. It gives | Company, Agricultural Chemical Sales 

you greater versatility in choice of | Department, Midland, Michigan. 
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Feeding Practices of American Cattlemen 


Survey Provides New Information on How 
and What Cattlemen Feed to Beef Cattle 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Sales of commercial feed supplements for beef 
cattle have been increasing in recent years, but, feed men realize, there still 
is a great potential for further increases of cattle supplements as additional 
nutritional advances are made and as the need for better feeding is recognized 
more. Some valuable information on current cattle feeding practices and in- 
dications of the present and potential market for commercial cattle feeds are 
provided in a report on a survey covering a wide area of the country. 

The report was prepared by the Washington Agricultural Experiment 
Station, under the direction of Dr. M. E. Ensminger, in cooperation with the 
American National Cattlemen’s Assn. Members of state associations affiliated 
with the national association were surveyed. The report, entitled “Problems 
and Practices of American Cattlemen,” covered all aspects of cattle opera- 
tions, and part of the study dealt with feeding. The accompanying article is 
the text of the section on feeding. (A news story summarizing the entire 
study appeared in the Jan. 14 issue of Feedstuffs.) 


It should be noted that the cattlemen’s association has few members in 
the Corn Belt and Northeast. Thus, cattle feeding operations in the Corn Belt 
area were not covered to much extent. However, the study will be of interest 
in that it provides information on feeding over a wide area of the country, 
including southern, Great Plains, western and Pacific Northwest states. 
States covered were grouped as follows: South—Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida; Great Plains—North and 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas; West—Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, California; Pacific Northwest—Washington, 
Oregon, Idako. 

¥ 


Cattle inherit certain genetic po- 
tentialities, but how well they develop 
depends upon the environment to 
which they are subjected. The most 
important factor in the environment 
is the feed. The feeding of cattle also 
constitutes the greatest single cost 
item of their production. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, that the feeding prac- 
tices be as satisfactory and economi- 
cal as possible. 

Pasture and other roughages, pref- 
erably with a maximum of the for- 
mer, are the very foundation of suc- 
cessful beef cattle production. In fact, 
it may be said that the principal 
function of beef cattle is to harvest 
vast acreages of forages, and, with or 
without supplementation, to convert 
these feeds into more nutritious and 
palatable products for human con- 
sumption. It is estimated (a) that 
83.1% of the total feed of beef cattle 
is derived from roughages, and (b) 
that 53.6% of the land area of the 
U.S. is pastured all or part of the 
year, and much of this forage is uti- 
lized by beef cattle. 

High percentage calf crops, heavy 
weaning weights, continuous and 
rapid growth of young stock, and 
optimum utilization of feed-lot ra- 
tions in the fattening process are im- 
portant. All are based largely upon 
balanced rations. Improvements in 
each of these categories are well 
within the realm of realization on a 
practical basis. 

The material which follows shows 
the feeding practices reported by the 
cattlemen sampled. 

ROUGHAGES FOR BEEF CAT- 
TLE — Although leguminous rough- 
ages are preferable, weather condi- 


tions and soils often make it more 
practical to produce the non-legumes. 
In comparison with good quality le- 
gumes, the carbonaceous roughages 
are lower in protein content and in 
quality of proteins, lower in calcium, 
and generally deficient in carotene 
(provitamin A). 

Thus, where non-legume roughages 
are used for extended periods, these 
nutritive deficiences should receive 
consideration. This is especially true 
with the gestating-lactating cow or 
the young, growing calf. For these 
reasons, where dry and bleached pas- 
tures are grazed for an extended 
period of time or when there is an 
unusually long winter, it is important 
that at least a part of the roughage 
be a legume, either hay or silage. It 
is also more necessary that careful 
consideration be given to providing 
suitable protein, mineral, and vitamin 
supplements. 

Kinds of Dry Roughage Fed—Fig- 
ure 1 and Table 1 show that hay was 
the most important harvested rough- 
age fed to beef cattle by the cattle- 
men who reported. 

The vast majority of cattlemen 
used non-legume dry roughages: grass 
hay, dried grass cured on the stalk, 
cereal hay, Kafir fodder, and/or corn 
fodder or stover. This being true, it is 
important that such feeds should be 
adequately supplemented by proteins, 
minerals (especially calcium), and 
carotene or vitamin A. Also, it should 
be recognized that a great variety of 
dry roughages can be and are success- 
fully used by beef cattle. 

Table 1 also shows some interest- 
ing area differences, such as the high 


erving the for 


proportion of grass hay fed in the | 


Great Plains, the large quantity of 
grass cured on the stalk utilized both 
in the Great Plains and in the West, 
and the sizable quantity of cereal hay 
used in the Pacific Northwest. 

Amount of Hay Fed—Except for 
the South, where nearly year-around 
grazing exists in many areas, the 
cattlemen reported feeding a daily 
hay allowance of 18 to 22 lb. (Table 
2). 

This is within the recommended 
range, for, when in a dry lot, a ma- 
ture beef breeding cow weighing 1,100 
lb. requires from 18 to 28 Ib. of hay 
per day. Of course, it is recognized 
that many beef cows will weigh less 
than 1,100 Ib. 

Kinds of Silage Fed—Silage is a 
valuable adjunct to pastures in beef 
cattle production. However, only a re- 
latively small percentage of the beef 
cattle are fed silage. It is more gener- 
ally thought of as a feed for dairy 
cows. 

Twenty-one per cent of the cattle- 
men, or 1 in 5, reported that they fed 
some silage. Corn is the principal 
crop used for silage for beef cattle, 
but many other ensiled crops are 
used. Also, there are area differences 
(Table 3). 

Amount of Silage Fed—The report- 
ed quantities of silage fed, by areas, 
are given in Table 4. Where silage is 
fed to beef cattle along with hay, as 
is the usual practice, generally some- 
where between 40 and 45 Ib. of silage 
are fed daily to a mature beef breed- 
ing cow, with 3 lb. of silage replacing 
1 Ib. of hay. 

However, a lesser amount of silage 
may be and is fed satisfactorily, as 


long as the quantity of hay is in- 
creased. 

PROTEIN SUPPLEMENTS — The 
protein requirements of beef cattle 
have become more critical with the 
shift in beef production practices dur- 
ing the past two decades. Steers 
were formerly permitted to make 
their growth primarily on roughages 
—pastures in the summertime and 
hay and other forage in the winter. 
After making moderate and unforced 
growth for two to four years, usually 
the animals were either turned in the 
feed lot or placed on more lush pas- 
tures for a reasonable degree of 
finishing. With this system, the 
growth and fattening requirements of 
cattle came largely at two separate 
periods in the life of the animal. 

Under the old system of moderate 
growth rate, reasonably good pas- 
tures and good quality hay fully met 
the protein requirements, as well as 
the mineral and vitamin needs. Since 
the feeding period was not so long 
with these older cattle, in comparison 
with the period required in the fat- 
tening of calves or yearlings, there 
also was less tendency for vitamin 
deficiences to show up in the feed lot; 
and the protein requirements were 
less important during the finishing 
period. 

Kinds of Protein Supplement Fed— 
Figure 2 and Table 5 summarize the 
kinds of protein supplements which 
cattlemen reported feeding. Cotton- 
seed oil meal was used by more cat- 
tlemen than any other protein supple- 
ment. Commercial feed supplements 
ranked second, while 21.1% of the 
cattlemen reported that they did not 
feed any protein supplement. Some 
area differences exist (Table 5). For 
example, relatively more cottonseed 
oil meal is fed in the South than in 
the other areas, due to its availability 
and lower price than other supple- 
ments. 

Because of rumen synthesis of es- 
sential amino acids of micro-organ- 
isms, the quality of proteins is of less 


FIGURE 1—Kind of dry roughage fed to beef cattle. 


In Percentage of Cattlemen Using It 


GRASS HAY }100 % 
GRASS 
(dry 
LEGUME HAY 
GRASS-LEGUME HAY © 
CEREAL HAY 
KAFIR FODDER or STOVER 
CORN FODDER or STOVER 
OTHER HAY NOT LISTED 
Table 1—Kind of Dry Roughage Fed to Beef Cattle* 
CCattilomen using: 
In Great In Pacific All 
Kind of hay In West InSouth Plains Northwest Respondents 
(%) (%) (%) (%) (No.) (%) 

46.2 68.5 73.6 60.2 891 66.1 
Grass on range (dry grass) ......... 55.0 62.2 60.4 42.5 871 64.8 
daca 42.0 38.0 53.4 46.6 687 43.3 
ten 34.8 26.9 26.8 65.2 486 30.6 
an 14.0 9.1 9.8 20.1 179 11.3 
Kafir fodder or stover ............. 3.8 6.8 13.1 0.0 108 6.8 
Corn fodder or stover ........ ; 3.8 4.7 14.0 0.5 99 6.2 
Bay et eee 14.5 17.3 11.6 18.3 236 14.9 

*The columns will exceed 100% because many cattlemen feed more than one kind of 


dry roughage. 
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FIGURE 2—Kind of protein supplement fed to beef cattle. 
In Percentage of Cattlemen Using It 


COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 


FEED 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


UNSEED OIL MEAL 
UREA 


PEANUT OIL MEAL, 


ANIMAL or MARINE 
SUPPLEMENT 


OTHER SUPPLEMENTS 
(not listed) 


NO PROTEIN 


SUPPLEMENTS 
Table 2—Amount of Hay Fed | Table 4—Amount of Silage Fed 
Mature Cows Mature Cows 
Hay fed toa Silage fed toa 
mature cow mature cow 
Region (per head daily) Region (per head daily) 
(ib.) (ib.) 
21.1 Great Plains .......... 27.7 
Pacific Northwest ....... er 22.3 Pacific Northwest ........... 22.6 
All Respondents ............ 17.8 All Respondents ............ 24.6 


importance in the feeding of beef 
cattle than in feeding some other 
classes of stock. Proteins from plant 
sources, therefore, are quite satisfac- 
tory. Also, these bacteria—which are 
a low form of plant life and are able 
to use inorganic compounds like am- 
monia just as plants utilize chemical 
fertilizers—build body proteins of 
high quality in their cells from 
sources of inorganic nitrogen that 
non-ruminants cannot use. Since the 
life span of these bacteria is short, 
further on in the digestive tract the 
ruminant digests the dead bacteria 
and secures good protein therefrom. 

In ruminant nutrition, therefore, 
even such a non-protein source of 
combined nitrogen as urea has a pro- 
tein replacement value and is fed 
(Figure 2 and Table 5). An exception 
is the very young ruminant in which 
the rumen and its synthetic ability 
are not yet well developed. For such 
an animal, high quality proteins in 
the diet are requisite to normal de- 
velopment. 

Amount of Protein Supplement Fed 
—Protein supplements are regularly 
in shorter supply and higher priced 
than the cereal grains and other high 
energy feeds used in livestock feed- 
ing. Thus there is the ever-present 
temptation not to feed sufficient pro- 
teins to balance the ration, because, 
in general, they are more expensive 
than those feeds high in carbohy- 
drates or fats. 

For the reasons given above, beef 
cattle should not be fed larger quan- 
tities of protein supplements than ac- 
tually are needed—except in certain 


ommended protein supplement allow- 
ance of soybean oil meal (or equi- 
valent 41 to 45% crude protein) for 
a mature beef breeding cow is: (a) 
when in the dry lot and being fed 
non-legume forage (low protein for- 
age), % to 1 Ib. daily; and (b) when 
on poor pasture (including winter 
pasture consisting of dry grass cured 
on the stalk), 0 to 3 Ib. daily. 

Many of the commonly fed protein 
supplements do not have so high 
crude protein content as the soybean 
oil meal used in the above example. 
On the other hand, many cattle have 
better feeds. Consequently, it would 
appear that most cattlemen are feed- 
ing adequate protein supplements 
when they average an allowance of 2 
lb. daily for each mature cow. 

Crude Protein Content of Supple- 
ment Fed—In general, the cereal 
grains average 9 to 13% crude protein 
content. The common beef cattle sup- 
plements range as shown in Table 5. 

Table 7 substantiates some of the 
data presented in Table 5; that is, 
(a) supplements with a range of 41 
to 45% crude protein content are 
favorites (the approximate crude pro- 
tein content of three popular protein 
supplements; cottonseed oil meal, soy- 
bean oil meal, and certain commercial 
supplements), and (b) supplements 
with a 16 to 20% crude protein con- 
tent rank second (the approximate 
protein content of many popular com- 
mercial supplements). 

SOME BEEF CATTLE FEEDING 
PRACTICES — Table 8 presents in- 
formation relative to some common 
beef cattle feeding practices. An 
areas, such as in the South where | analysis of, and some pertinent facts 
cottonseed mea’ is sometimes a good | relative to, each of these practices 
buy. follows: 

Cattlemen feeding a protein supple- 1. Feeding cake or cubes on the 
ment reported (Table 6) that they | pasture or range. As previously indi- 
fed an average of 2.0 lb. to a mature | cated, (a) a considerable amount of 
cow per day. For comparative pur--4 the feed of beef cattle, consists of 
poses, it is noteworthy that the rec- | dried grass cured on the stalk, and 


Table 83—Kind of Silage Fed to Beef Cattle* 


Cattlemen using: 


In Great In Pacific All 
Kind of silage In West In South Plains Northwest Respondents 
(%) (%) (%) (%) (No.) (%) 
COPR 8 10.3 23.2 6.5 196 12.3 
2 5.4 2.7 1.8 66 3.5 
Legume . osodeete steam 1.3 2.1 3.7 1.4 33 2.1 
1.2 2.5 1.5 2.7 29 1.8 
Silage of all KiIMdB ...6seeeeseerevee 13.0 20.0 36.3 13.7 331 20.8 
*Several cattlemen reported feeding more than one kind of silage. 
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Convert your platform scales for 
visible weight indication . . . 


Stop guessing at weight. These Exact 
Weight indicator heads will make your 
standard beam scale an automatic bal- 
ance indicating type. Basily attached 
to standard platform or bench scales, 
they provide visible indication of exact 
amount over and under established 
weight. 


Beam movement is greatly magnified 
on indicator dial through approxi- 
mately 6” of indicator travel. Exact 
weight marking can be at center or 
at 34 position to increase underweight 
warning so cut-off can be made at 
Exact Weight. Adjustable damping ac- 
tion brings indicator to rest quickly 
for a fast and accurate reading. 


MODEL 4010 INDICATOR HEAD 


HEAD 


Better quality control 


Better cost control Zo 
THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE COMPANY 


908 West Fifth Avenue, Columbus 8, Ohio 
In Canada: P.O. Box 179, Station S, Toronto 18, Ont. 
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for 
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economical 
performance 


Experience is your best guide, when you 
select equipment for your feed plant. 

Many operators have found by actual 
experience that Ehrsam machinery and 
equipment does the job fast and well at 
minimum expense. Ehrsam’s continuous 
research program assures you of equip- 
ment designed to meet modern standards, 
for the most efficient, low-cost operation. 

Ehrsam sales engineers are eager to help 
you solve your planning and operating 
problems. Please feel free to call them at 
any time. 


THE J. B. EHRSAM & SONS MFG. CO. 
ENTERPRISE, KANSAS 
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Table 5—Kind of Protein Supplement Fed to Beef Cattle* 


Av. crude Cat'tlemen using : 

protein In In InGreat In Pacific All 
Kind of supplement content West South Plains Northwest Respondents 
(% (%) (%) (%) (No.) (%) 
Cottonseed oil meal .......... 36-45 31.4 58.7 26.2 13.2 635 40.0 
Commercial feed supplement. . 19.3 23.5 28.0 14.6 358 32.5 
Soybean oil meal ............ 42 4. 5.3 23.2 1.8 138 8.7 
Linseed oil meal ........-..+. 31-38 3. 1.4 7.0 2.3 56 3.5 
1. 3.0 2.1 0.9 35 2.2 
Peanut oil meal .........+++. 41-45 0. 1.6 0.3 0.0 11 0.7 
Animal or marine supplement 0. 0.9 0.6 0.5 10 0.6 
Other supplements not listed. 8. 6.8 6.4 7.3 114 7.2 
No protein supplement ....... 27. 14.4 18.6 46.1 335 21.1 

*Some cattlemen reported feeding more than one kind of protein supplement. 


**Urea generally contains 42% nitrogen, which is as much nitrogen as if it had 262% 


protein. 


(b) on a dry basis, the crude protein 
content of mature, weathered grasses 
may be 3% or less. To supplement 
such feed, cattlemen commonly feed 
cake or cubes out on the range; 41% 
of the respondents did so (Table 8). 
The use of cake or cubes reduces 
losses from wind blowing, an especial- 
ly important factor on the range. 

2. Self-feeding a salt-protein mix. 
This has reference to the practice of 
self-feeding controlled amounts of 
feeds (primarily protein supplements) 


on the pasture or range by regulating 
the amount of salt mixed with the 
meal. The practice received its great- 
est impetus during World War II as 
a means of saving labor. Also, it was 
recognized as well adapted to inacces- 
sible and rougher areas where daily 
feeding is difficult. The practice grew 
in popularity, even after the wartime 
labor shortage was over. Thirty per 
cent of the responding cattlemen re- 
ported that they followed this prac- 
tice (Table 8). 


Wwe 


or Veneer 


All Plastic 
inside and outside 


Better Packages! 


8. Creep-feeding calves. A creep is 
simply an enclosure for feeding pur- 
poses made accessible to the calves, 
but through which the cows cannot 
pass. Twenty-five per cent of the re- 
sponding cattlemen reported that 
they creep-fed calves (Table 8). 

Perhaps the main factors determin- 
ing whether it will be profitable to 
creep-feed the calves in any given 
herd are (a) the future handling of 
the calves, and (b) the market. If 
calves are to be sold at weaning time, 
the cattleman should not overlook the 
fact that creep-feeding usually will 
make for a two-way market—(a) to 
the feeder, as feeder calves, or (b) to 
the packer, for slaughter. Without 
creep-feeding, calves seldom wean off 
fat enough for slaughter and can be 
sold the feeder route only. 

4. Pasture fattening cattle. Where 
grazing land is available and not too 
high in price, pastures will continue 
to be utilized in finishing cattle for 
market. Cattle finished on grass may 
not make quite such rapid gains or 
reach the same high degree or quality 
of finish as cattle fattened on grain. 
Moreover, grass-finished cattle do not 
usually command the price of grain- 
finished cattle. Yet, when grass is 
plentiful and cheap, one can usually 
afford to sacrifice in grain, finish, and 
selling price because of the much 
lower cost of production. 

Table 8 reveals that 42% of the 
cattlemen fattened cattle out on pas- 
tures alone, without grain supple- 
mentation. Also as expected, due to 
their greater abundance of pastures 
and longer grazing season, there is 
more pasture fattening in the South 
than in other areas. 

5. Grain fattening cattle. As might 
be expected, more dry-lot fattening 
of cattle is practiced in the South and 
in the Great Plains than in the West. 
This can be attributed to the great 
amount of corn and other fattening 
feeds produced in these areas. 

As shown in Table 8, 18% of the 
cattlemen reported grain-fattening 
cattle. 

6. Pasture and grain fattening com- 
bined. In most areas, cattle are usual- 
ly carried on pasture for a part of the 
fattening period. 

When pasture and grain feeding 
are combined, any one of the follow- 
ing systems may be used: 

1. Limited or full grain allowance 
during the entire pasture period. 

2. Limited or full grain allowance 
following the period of peak pasture 
growth. 

3. Short feeding (60 to 120 days) in 
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WENGER Molasses Feed Mixing Equip- 
ment is engineered for sfficienry, lower 
overall costs and quality feed production. 


series 


Years ahead in the molasses feed mixing 
field, Wenger engineered complete package 
units are built to replace old fashioned, in- 
efficient, piece-meal installations. You can 
lower production costs yet turn out better, 
more uniform molasses feeds by installing 
Wenger Package Units. 
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there’s a Wenger Molasses Feed Mixer (ca- 
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Table 6—Quantity of Protein Supple- 
ment Fed Per Cow 


Protein supple- 
ment fed toa 
mature cow 


Area (per head daily) 
(Ib.) 
2.2 
Great Plains 1.5 
Pacific Northwest .........+.+- 1.8 
All Respondents .......-++--. 2.0 


Table 7—Crude Protein Content of 
Supplement Fed 
Crude protein 


content of Cattlemen 

supplement fed reporting 
(% (%) 
1.2 
BBG cesses 2.1 
18.1 
Pere 8.8 
4.5 
13.3 
14.4 
37.6 


the dry lot at the end of the pasture 
period. 

Twenty-four per cent of the cattle- 
men reported that they combine pas- 
ture and grain fattening (Table 8). 

7. Fattening out their own cattle. 
The production of beef cattle differs 
from that of most other classes of 
livestock in that the operation is 
frequently a “two-phase” proposition: 
(a) the production of stockers and 
feeders, and (b) the fattening of 
cattle. In general, each of these 
phases is distinctive to an area. 

The production of stockers and 
feeders, or the cow-and-calf proposi- 
tion, is characteristic of the western 
range, whereas the fattening of cattle 
is characteristic of the central states. 
However, an increasing number of 
cattle are now being fattened out in 
the irrigated areas of the West and 
in California. 

Thirty-nine per cent of the cattle- 
men reported that they feed their 
cattle out themselves (Table 8). 

8. Contract (or custom) feeding. 
Two factors, which generally accom- 
pany large contract feed yards, ap- 
pear to be primarily responsible for 
the expansion of this practice since 
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‘ Table 8—Some Beef Cattle Feeding Practices (Per Cent Based on 
Total Questionnaires) 
Cattlemen following practice: 
. In Great In Pacific All 
Practice In West InSouth Plains Northwest Respondents 
' (%) (%) (%) (%) (No.) (%) 
; Feeding cake or cubes on pasture . 
28.0 61.7 50.0 W d f | O f 
: Creep-feeding calves .........ssssses 16.4 39.4 16.5 19.2 394 24.8 
Pasture fattening cattle ............ 38.8 64.3 29.6 41.1 672 42.3 
Grain tatteming: 18.6 17.3 18.9 30.1 292 18.4 A D T | | 4 
Pasture and grain fattening 
16.4 33.1 22.0 21.5 374 23.6 
' Feeding out their own cattle ....... 32.6. 60.1 33.8 46.6 625 39.4 
ustom feeding for others ..........+ 1.0 0.0 0.5 11 5 h d 
| P — the questionnaire, it was stated “with the salt used to regulate protein con- wit ee xperience 
umption.”’ 
. 
j Table 9—Age and Length of Feeding Period of Heifers Fattened Out Unusual future for growth in responsibility as account 
i} wen Caves Crear manager and increasing earnings with profit sharing incen- 
Cattle in each e 31.9 31. 18.0 18.4 H 
| scout Yoras? ieee 147.9 1388 115.6 106.2 tive plan. Agency experience not essential. Must know 
wie 
Cattle in each age group (%) .......... 31.9 58.2 63 35 feeds and feed merchandising. Send samples, picture and 
| e "= feeding period (days) .........- 115.0 113.1 116.2 106.4 complete personal resume. N. A Winter Advertising 
Cattle in each age group (%) ...-..+..-. 37.9 62.4 7.8 1.8 ; 
; Average feeding period (days) .........- 162.6 126.4 109.3 116.0 Agency, 12th Floor, Paramount Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Pacific Northwest— 
Cattle in each age group (%) .........-. 20.8 47.2 9.6 22.6 
Average feeding period (days) .........-. 141.1 121.2 119.1 97.9 
All Respondents— 
Number of cattlemen ......-.ssseeeeseee: 209 184 55 61 
! Cattle in each age group (%) ......+..- 32.7 43.9 12.5 10.9 
if Average feeding period (days) .......... 131.5 125.4 116.0 106.7 
World War Il—(a) increased mech- 
4 anization, and (b) increased know- 
how. Some feeders have developed 


4 highly mechanized and most efficient 


plants, with capacities ranging up to 
} 30,000 cattle at one time. Through 
contract feeding, they sell the use of 
their facilities and their services to “if 
q cattle owners. As shown in Table 8, CAF \** 
2.3% of the cattlemen reported that 
they have their cattle custom fed, and j 
0.7% reported that they custom feed V f T A Ae ‘ % A 
term “feeder steer” signified to both 
1 the rancher and the Corn Belt feeder, 
P a 2% to 3-year-old animal weighing 
approximately 1,000 Ib. Today, feeder 
steers are referred to by ages as sae 
“feeder calves,” “yearlings,” and 
: marily by the consumer demand for é é 59 
4 smaller and lighter cuts of meat and 
improved feeding and management 0 RTA T FI S FAC T 0 


“two-year-olds.” This shift to younger 
cattle has been brought about pri- 


for others. 

AGE AND LENGTH OF FEED- 
ING PERIOD—A generation ago, the 
practices. 

Calves require a somewhat longer 
feeding period than older cattle to 


s reach comparable finish (Tables 9 
The use of NATURAL VITAMIN A brings important “FISH 
prime condition, steer calves must be 
fed from 8 to 9 months, yearlings 6 FACTORS” into the feeds to which it is added. “These unknown” PLUS 
to 7 months, and two-year-olds only FACTORS are not present in synthetic Vitamin A. This fact accounts for the 


5 to 6 months. 

Of course, most cattle — including 
most of those reported in Tables 9 
and 10—are not fed to choice or 


superiority of NATURAL VITAMIN A. 


prime grade. Nevertheless, these Synthetic Vitamin A starts with several million unit potency per gram 

show and blends down to proper potencies in a neutral carrier. NATURAL VITA- 

of calves and yearlings fatte ou 

at the present time and that the MIN A in fish liver oil potency units are present in only thousands of Vita- 

younger age animals are accorded a mins A units per gram, and the less potent a fish liver oil is, the better is its 

longer feeding period. Cattlemen in P 

the South reported that they fed out reputation, as illustrated by the sequences of Cod, Halibut, Shark and Whale. ; 

in other areas; in the Pacific North- 

west the tendency was to feed out No one will deny the superiority of Cod Liver Oil. The Getz article 

older heifers. in the August issue of the “American Review of Tuberculosis and Pulmonary 

Because heifers mature earlier than ” : 

and teh Diseases sky rockets Cod Liver Oil Vitamin A values over synthetic 

quire a slightly shorter feeding per- Vitamin A. is 

iod, as is shown by a comparison of cs 
f Tables 9 and 10. 
: MINERALS—It is generally agreed Vitinc Vi-A-10, the 10,000 unit per gram NATURAL VITAMIN A 4 

be. DRY STABILIZED PRODUCT is declared by one of the leading labora- 

cattle are less critica an those o 

most other classes of livestock. On tories in the U.S.A. as “The best for Vitamin A stability. :. 
inefficiency and ailments when su 

jected to prolonged and severe min- Regardless of your requirements, for Vitamin A, concentrates, oils, a 

eral Gofchonalas, ities a alcohol, water soluble liquid, or dry forms, it will pay you to look to the % 

world’s largest comprehensive producer of NATURAL VITAMIN A. 


in 
Brokers 
of Feed Ingredients 7 BOTH 


255 Board of Trade Bldg.}} VITAMINS, Inc. RUDY ESCHENHEIMER CO. 
WAbash 2-7322 . i 809 W. 58th Street Box 147 


623 
Chicage 21, Illinois Chillicothe, Mo. 
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WRITE . WIRE . 


MAYO SHELL 


P.O. BOX 784 HOUST 
Phone OR 2-944 
SEND FOR SAMPLES A 


PHONE 
P. OYSTER SHELL 

CORP, 
MAY SHEL CORP 

PEA-SIZE 


ND. 


Diethyistilbestrol 


Nicarbazin 
Nitrophenide 
Arsanilic Acid 
Sulfaquinoxaline 


RUNS THESE TESTS 


We are fully equipped with modern 
facilities for the tests of the new feed 
additives as well as protein, fat, fiber, 
etc. We check your feed potency reg- 
ularly at lew cost. 


USE OUR LABORATORY 
PROTECT YOUR QUALITY 
With Our Low-Cost Ingredient 


Assay Plan 


Table 10—Age and Length of Feeding Period of Steers Fattened Out 


Calves Yearlings 2-yr.-olds Over 2 yrs. 
West— 
Cattle In each age group (%) ..... 37.5 27.3 34.7 0.5 
Average feeding period (days) ...... 158.2 133.2 108.3 108.8 
South— 
Cattle in each age group (%) 22.4 25.1 36.0 17.5 
Average feeding period (days) 110.9 116.0 113.9 101.5 
Great Plains— 
Cattle in each age group (%) .. 21.8 42.0 32.1 4.1 
Average feeding period (days) ... 151.5 140.8 141.6 112.5 
Pacific Northwest— 
Cattle in each age group (%) 20.2 61.2 16.8 1.8 
Average feeding period (days) 143.8 119.4 111.3 100.0 
All Respondents— 
Number of cattlemen ...... 174 192 100 24 
Cattle in each age group (%) 31.0 29.2 34.3 5.6 
Average feeding period (days) . 136.6 129 118.3 106.4 
Table 11—Form of Salt Fed 
In Great In Pacific All 
Form of salt fed In West In South Plains Northwest Respondents 
(%) (%) (%) (%) (No.) (%) 
44.5 27.8 35.1 46.1 532 36.7 
Ground salt ....... or 16.9 45.6 23.9 10.6 414 28.6 
Rock salt .. vind 6.3 3.1 6.2 4.8 74 5.1 
Combinations (of above three 
Kinds Of GRIE) ccccccccccccescecens 32.3 23.5 34.8 38.5 429 29.6 


to determine the kinds of minerals 
fed. Instead, the questions were limit- 
ed (a) to the form and amount of salt 
fed, (b) to whether or not a mineral 
supplement other than salt is fed, and 
(c) to whether a commercial or home- 
mixed mineral is fed, providing either 
is fed. 

Salt Fed —Salt, which serves as 
both a condiment and a nutrient, is 
needed by all classes of animals, but 
especially by herbivora (grass-eating 
animals). 

Salt may be and is successfully fed 
in many forms (Table 11). In general, 
the form selected is determined by 
price, availability and convenience in 
using. It is to be pointed out, how- 
ever, that very hard block and rock 
salt are difficult for stock to eat, 
often resulting in inadequate salt 
consumption and loss in grazing time. 
Also, if there is much competition for 
the salt block, the more timid ani- 
mals may not get their requirements. 

In this study, it was reported that 
an average of 25.3 Ib. of salt were 
fed to a mature cow per year, or 2.1 
lb. per month (Table 12). 

Cattle on pasture consume more 
salt than those in the dry lot, and 
they have a higher requirement in the 


consume 1 to 2.5 lb. per head per 
month (most ranchers compute the 
yearly salt requirements on the basis 
of about 20 lb. for each cow); and 
breeding cows on an all-roughage 
winter ration will consume about 3 Ib. 
per head per month. 

Other Minerals Fed—Seventy-one 
per cent of the cattlemen reported 
feeding a mineral supplement other 
than salt; 29% did not feed any min- 
eral other than salt (Table 13). Of 
the cattlemen, 78.3% reported feed- 
ing a commercial mineral mix, where- 
as 17.3% used a home-mixed mineral, 
and 4.4% used both commercial and 
home-mixed minerals. Some commer- 
cial mineral mixtures are very good; 
others are equally bad. Commercial 
mineral mixtures should be equal in 
quality to home-mixed products, al- 
though, unfortunately, this is not al- 
ways the case. 

If a given commercial mineral mix- 
ture meets the specific needs as well 
as the home-mixed product, the choice 
between the two should be deter- 
mined by their comparative economy 
—that is, which is the cheapést. 


Table 12—Amount of Salt Fed to a 
Mature Cow Per Year 


“ ttle 
Dienestrol Diacetate Your feeds can be labeled “Labora- spring and early summer when the oe 
tory Controlled"’ at remarkably low forage is more lush than later in the Region wry on ¥ 
cost to you. Write or call for full season. Fattening cattle in the dry | west .. ee 268 26.8 
Nitrofurazone partieulars. lot and under shelter will consume | South ... . 155 22.8 
b t %, Ib f alt head Great Plains ...... . =e 24.9 
abou s per ea per Pacific Northwest 90 22.7 
Calcium Salts month; cattle on range pasture will | All Respondents ... 535 25.3 
»,' Table 13—Mineral Supplement Other Than Salt 
-—— Kind of supplement fed: 
Cattlemen not feeding Commercial 
T e M a mineral supplement Home- and home- 
rac inerals Region other than salt Commercial mixed mixed 
TECHNICAL LABORATORIES (%) (%) 
Vitamins 8 W. 9th St., Kansas City, Mo. Great 77.6 16.2 6.1 
46.9 73.2 23.7 3.1 
29.4 78.3 17.3 4.4 


FEED STORE OPENED 
SUMNER, IOWA A Walnut 
Grove Feed Store has been opened 
| here. Larry Whitcher owns the store 
| and Al Erkel will manage it. 


@ No installation necessary . . . 
into any outlet. 


@ Closes average 100 lb. bag in less 
than 6 seconds. 


@ Simple to operate and maintain. 
@ Can be suspended for stationary use. 
@ Lowest priced bag closer on market. 


BURLAP COTTON 


Handles All Varieties of Bags! 
Total Weight only 10% Ibs. 


Whenever you see a 
hen eating EGGSHELL 
BRAND Oyster Shell 
she's getting calcium } 
she needs for firm, 
smooth - textured egg 
shells. Hens consume 

only what they need 
of this soft, digestible 
calcium source. 


Fully Guaranteed! 


HEAVY JUTE & SISAL 


FOR DETAILS, MAIL THIS COUPON NOW | . 


DAVE FISCHBEIN CO. bep.s 


2720 30th Ave. S., Minneapolis 6, Minn. 


Nome. 


Firm Name. 
Address. 
City. State. 


I 
! 


A 
gHELE 
yes S 
vives | 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE MEN HONORED — Robert F. Thurrell of Wolfeboro 
(third from left) and Perley L. Fitts (extreme right), state commissioner of 
agriculture, Durham, were honored recently by the University of New Hamp- 
shire Poultry Science Club for outstanding service to the poultry industry. 
Shown from left to right at the club’s annual banquet, are Dr. Harold C. 
Grinnell, dean of the University of New Hampshire’s College of Agriculture; 
Dr. Mathias C. Richards, associate dean; Mr. Thurrell; Robert Manville, 
Auburn, club president; Bruce Dean, Warner, club secretary-treasurer, and 


Mr. Fitts. 


2 Honored for Service 
To Poultry Industry by 
New Hampshire Club 


DURHAM, N.H.—Two New Hamp- 
shire men recently were honored by 
the University of New Hampshire 
Poultry Science Club for “outstand- 
ing service to the poultry industry 
and unselfish aid to youth engaged in 
poultry activities.” 

Certificates were presented to Per- 
ley I. Fitts, state commissioner of 
agriculture, Durham, and Robert F. 
Thurrell, Wolfeboro poultry breeder, 
by Robert Manville of Auburn, club 
president. 

Both recipients have been active in 
poultry circles for over 30 years, hav- 
ing held nearly all the offices in vari- 
ous poultry groups. Mr. Fitts has 
served as president of the New Hamp- 
shire Poultry Growers Assn., direc- 
tor of the association for many years 
and director of the New Hampshire 
Egg Producers Cooperative. He taught 
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Merchandise Mart 


TWINE-WIRE HEADQUARTERS 
HOLLAND 


VOLTO and DUTCH KING twines, featur- putt 
ing new long yardage of 231 ft. per Ib., 

yet maintaining 325 lb. break, are the 
finest Holland twines in the high quality 
field. Knotless, evenly spun from 100% 
pure JAVA SISAL fibers. Fully Treated. 
No better twine available anywhere! 


BALER TWINE 
BINDER TWINE 


hine 


Also available TUFSTEEL domestic baling wire. 
See your wholesaler or write us. 


J. C. SHUFORD CO. 


Chicago 54, Ill. 


Experienced in Cordage Since 1934 


* een Fast growth! High egg production! On 
100 


these all-important factors, poultry 
raisers judge the merits of your brand 
of feeds. 

You’ll be sure of your customers’ 
approval when you fortify your feeds 
with Armour Meat and Bone Scraps. 
This fine Armour feed ingredient pro- 
vides a tested and proved scientific 
balance of the vital proteins, amino 
acids and minerals that the modern 
poultry feed must offer. 

To make your customers’ poultry a 
“flock of testimonials” for your brand 
of feeds, switch to Armour Meat and 
Bone Scraps. Your feed customers are 


bound to benefit with faster chick 
growth, higher egg production. And 
you'll benefit with a growing demand 


for your brand of feeds! 


NOTE: On the basis of ao 2-year test, 
Professor S. L. Balloun of lowa State College 
has observed maximum results have been 
obtained when 1% tallow was added if 
the chick diet contained 10% expeller 
meat scraps. If protein was supplied by 
solvent soybean meal or solvent meat 
scraps, 2% or 3% tallow improved the 
diet more than 1%. Reason: the addition 
of expeller meat scraps ot 10% level also 
adds nearly 1% fat to the diet. 


‘ARMOUR AND COMPANY 


TALLOW AND FEED DIVISION - GENERAL OFFICES » CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


? 
| 
| | | 
ockoftestimonials 
for your feed 
FEED MILL 
| 
ARMOUR 
Meat & Bone | | 
Scraps 
= 
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Sell the leader... 
LAND O’LAKES 


First in feed sales in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and the Dakotas! 


First with specialty milk products: 
Pig Milk Replacer, Pre-Creep Ten-20, 
and Calf Milk Replacer! 


First in research .. . on our own 
farm at Anoka, Minnesota. 


lt Pays To Sell the Leader! 


LAND O’LAKES 
CREAMERIES, INC. 


2215 Kennedy — Minneapolis 13, Mina. 


poultry at the University of New 
Hampshire in the early 20’s and oper- 
ated a large poultry farm until he 
was appointed commissioner of agri- 
culture in 1947. 

Mr. Thurrell has also served as 
president of the New Hampshire 
Poultry Growers Assn. and was a di- 
rector for many years. He was one of 
the founders of the New Hampshire 
Egg Producers Cooperative and a di- 
rector for many years. He is a past 
president of NEPPCO and is now 
serving as director from New Hamp- 
shire. He operates Cotton Mt. Farm 
in Wolfeboro, a large poultry breed- 
ing farm that he started in 1923. 

In receiving their awards, both 
men told a little about the early de- 
velopments in the poultry industry 
and expressed the belief that the 
future was bright for those who took 
advantage of all the opportunities 
offered. 

Mr. Fitts brought out that the 
state’s poultry industry has a lot of 
firsts to be proud of. It was the first 
area to breed chickens for economic 
factors rather than fancy feathers. 
It was the first state to have a clean 
rating for pullorum testing. Durham, 
N.H., was the first town to ship a 
carload of winter broilers to New 
York City. That took place in 1924. 


© 
~ 3 


are better than ever 


Compound flights on both surfaces of inner and inter- 
mediate drums provide ideal exposure of product to 
drying medium .. . increased capacity . . . reduced air 
temperature at outlet ... reduced fuel consumption 
per ton of water evaporated . . . elimination of surging 
within the drum ... assurance of highést quality and 
maximum uniformity in moisture and color. 


Exclusive 3-pass drum provides 3-stage drying in a 
single, compact unit. 

Further advantages of 1956 models are improved 
furnace for oil, gas or combination fuels .. . electric 


Alfalfa or other products to be dried are drawn through the dehydra- 
tor on a stream of hot air ... 
through the intermediate drum, and out through the outer drum—' 
three drying stages ideally suited to the changing, evaporating rates 
characteristic of your product. Flights assure constant “showering 
action” for uniform drying. (The photograph at top shows one way 
in which dryer fan may be by-passed if desired). 


advancing from the inner drum, ! 


controls ... electric ignition of gas ... improved 
one-piece drum drive with heavy-duty drive chain... 
unit-driven conveyor. 

Let us know the products you’re interested in 
drying, and we'll help you to do it most efficiently. 


ARDRIER Dehydrators 


ARE USED FOR 


Antibiotic Residues Garbage Tankage 
WRITE, WIRE or CALL The HEIL Co., Milwaukee Apple Pomace Grain By-products 
ARD-64 Beet Pulp Humus 
Brewers’ Grains Leafy Drug Plants 
Made by Canning Company Packing House 
By-products By-products 
Carrots Potatoes, Sweet and White 
THE 
10} Citrus Waste Sages 
for Composts Sawdust 
Cooked Blood Sludges, Vacuum-filtered 
Corn Cob Meal Sugor Cane Bagosee 
ARNOLD DRYER COMPANY cect sec 
Dept. 7246, 3072 West Montana Street father By-produets 
Fish Meal Wood By-prodvets 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


The state has been fortunate, he 
stated, in having cooperative-minded 
poultrymen who work together for 
the good of the industry. 

Mr. Thurrell recalled the many 
problems he had when he started in 
the poultry business. He said he had 
sold large eggs at wholesale for as 
high as $1.25 doz. in the early 20’s 
and as low as 16¢ doz. in the 30’s. He 
had sold broilers at wholesale for a 
high of 95¢ Ib. and a low of 8¢ Ib. 

Dr. Harold C. Grinnell, dean of the 
College of Agriculture, and Dr. 
Mathias C. Richards, associate dean, 
both complimented the students on 
their active organization. 


Nail Injuries Can 
Be Dangerous 


The control of nail injuries in the 
grain industry is a serious problem 
that demands a lot of attention not 
only from the management but also 
from every employee. An analysis of 
accidents in the industry shows that 
10% of the accidents were caused 
by stepping on or striking objects, of 
which 7% were sharp objects such 
as nails. 

This warning is conveyed in a re- 
port prepared for the National Safety 
Council by Robert L. Moore, Safety 
Engineering Dept., Kemper Insur- 
ance, Chicago. 

The problem is one which must be 
attacked as soon as the boxcars are 
first spotted on the siding at the ele- 
vator, Mr. Moore advises. The cars 
may have been used to carry various 
kinds of commodities or equipment— 
and frequently are delivered with 
nail boards and blocking that have 
protruding nails. 

Even though your employee may 
have good intentions regarding nail 
hazards, care must be taken to in- 
sure that blocking and nail boards 
will not be thrown to the ground out- 
side the cars. It might be possible 
for a two-by-four to be partially con- 
cealed by a burlap bag or even by 
weeds. 

Scrap lumber should be removed 
first from any regular walkway or 
path leading to the area where grain 
door boards are stored. Nails should 
be pulled out or the scraps carried 
to another area and burned, Some 
elevator owners regularly burn all 
trash, rubbish and scrap in a wire 
basket far enough removed from all 
buildings that no fire hazard is 
created. 

An employee can unsuspectingly 
step on a nail board that has been 
carelessly thrown from a boxcar. Em- 
ployees should be urged to wear shoes 
with good soles, and preferably shoes 
with safety toes. 

Finally, the control of nail injuries 
actually is accomplished by a pro- 
gram of disposing of nail boards or 
of pulling the nails, and by a “good 
shoe” program pushed by manage- 
ment. 

Remember, Mr. Moore concludes, if 
a nail injury does occur it is very 
important that first aid and tetanus 
shots be given. A nail injury is al- 
ways dangerous since it is a puncture 
wound that closes immediately. 


> 


FIRM INCORPORATED 


NORTH WILKESBORO, N.C. — 
The Chick Haven Milling Co., Inc., 
has been granted a corporate charter 
with capitalization of $100,000 au- 
thorized. The incorporators are T. S. 
Hutchinson, Homer Wellborn and 
Mary Hutchinson, all of North Wil- 
kesboro. 


Vitamin Antibiotic 
PRE-MIX 


“PLUS” for swine, poultry, cattle. 
Also custom pre-mixes. 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 
620 Des Moines Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 


Distributors and Sales Agents Wanted 
Protected Territories. 
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PROCESSING CORPORATION 


dependable source for 


Copyright 1956 


also... a continuous 
source of corn dis- 
tillers dried grains 


GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
MUSCATINE, IOWA Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 


70% corn distillers solubles 


30% corn distillers grains 


@ INCREASED production assures continuous supply. 


@ FREE-FLOWING Solulac will not cake or set-up in bag 
or bin. Easy mixing. 


@ PRICED to give you the nutritional advantage of 
solubles at less cost. 


@ AVAILABLE in 50 or 100 Ib. bags . . . or bulk carloads. 


Average analysis of SOLULAC 


26% Pantothenic 

8% Acid ......... 8 mgs./ib 
00 9% Mlecia ........ 50 mgs./ib 
Riboflavin 8 mgs./lb. Choline ...... 2000 mgs./ib. 


*While the foreseeable supply is good, it’s not unlimited, so wire or call 
for your allocation for future months. 


Air view of Grain Processing 
Corporation plants. 


Primary Fermentation Products 


Riboflavin —Vitamin B-12—GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors 
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JUST A PHONE'S THROW AWAY 
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Texas Feed Men Take Lead in 


Keeping Turkey Growers on Profit Road 


When 12 influential citizens of 
Cuero, Texas, flew by special plane 
to Minnesota for a tour of turkey 
farms in that state, the expense of 
the entire trip was borne by a Cuero 
feed store. One of the men making 
the trip was the publisher of the 
Cuero newspaper and another was a 
banker who does a lot of business 
with farmers. The other 10 were 
leading farmers, stockmen and poul- 
trymen of the area. 

Hosts of this unusual junket were 
Gus T. Cage and Fred Hansen, own- 
ers of the Cuero (Texas) Feed Store. 

It represents the feed men’s idea 
of how to build a feed business. That 
these ideas are paying dividends is 
told in this fact: In 1953 the feed 
store furnished feed for 300 turkeys; 
in 1955 the store supplied feeds, in- 
secticides and remedies for 100,000 
turkeys. Volume of business te tur- 
key raisers alone amounted to $500,- 
000 last year. 

Actually about half this volume 
came from Mr. Cage’s and Mr. Han- 
sen’s five turkey farms, because they 
have found that the way to sell farm- 
ers on an idea is to demonstrate the 
idea. As a result, they not only are 
showing farmers that turkeys will 
pay but they’re making a profit at 
the same time from turkeys and 
feeds. ‘ 

Cuero once was a leading turkey 
growing center and it was well 
known for its annual Turkey Trot. 
But in later years farmers lost in- 
terest in turkeys and the civic lead- 
ers permitted the Turkey Trot to die. 
One reason was said to be that 
turkey growers claimed their birds 
lost weight as they were herded 
through town, and another was there 
were not nearly as many turkeys as 
formerly. 


Turkeys Not a Sideline 

“We decided,” explains Mr. Cage, 
“that the main reason the turkey 
industry declined here was that the 
average grower looked upon his tur- 
key crop as a sideline, not a business. 
We believed that if we could educate 
farmers by actual demonstration that 
turkey growing is a major business 
and can be made to pay as well as 
any other business, then turkey rais- 
ing would stage a comeback—and we 
wouid have a market for more feeds.” 

Both feed store owners are grad- 
uates of Texas A&M College and 
have been agricultural teachers in 
the Cuero area. They own two farms 
each and the feed store owns one. 

The owners opened the feed store 
10 years ago and for eight years it 
rocked along, taking its share of the 
general feed business wherever the 
owners could find it; but there were 
14 feed stores in Cuero, a community 
of 7,500, and obviously competition 
was keen. 

Accordingly, in 1953, after thor- 
oughly studying the turkey business 
from all arigles, Mr. Cage and Mr. 
Hansen decided if they were going 


“a WORLDWIDE 
RESOURCES 


bea FEE 
INGREDIENTS 


By Ruel McDaniel! 


to build a real feed business they 
must develop a new feed market. 
That’s when they switched emphasis 
to turkeys. 


Revitalized Turkey Business 


They made three trips to Minne- 
sota themselves and studied turkey 
raising in other areas, before finally 
deciding to make a major drive 
toward revitalizing the turkey indus- 
try in Cuero. Their first step was to 
put in 10,000 turkeys in 1954 for 
themselves—as an experimental farm 
for other growers. At the same time, 
they induced other farmers to buy 
another 30,000 poults and raise them 


under the supervision of the feed 
store. Production, under Cuero Feed 
Store supervision, jumped from 40,- 
000 in 1954 to 100,000 in 1955—in- 
cluding the 50,000 grown by the feed 
store owners. 

The airplane trip to Minnesota 
last year did a lot toward expand- 
ing the turkey population of the 
area. Not only has the feed store’s 
own customers jumped their turkey 
eount but others are putting in tur- 
keys as a result of the promotion of 
Mr. Cage and Mr. Hansen, and the 
area is making a substantial come- 
back in its turkey industry. 

As a further stimulus toward re- 


vitalizing local interest in turkeys, 
and thereby indirectly creating a 
still wider market for feeds, the com- 
pany has offered to furnish the tur- 
keys for the revival of the annual 
Turkey Trot in 1956, and it further 
has set aside $1,000 as a part of a 
promotion fund for the event. Both 
offers have been accepted by civic 
leaders and the Turkey Trot is on its 
way to revival, thanks to two feed 
men who believe that the way to sell 
more feeds is to create a market for 
them, not merely take business from 
competitors. 


“The reason we took those 12 men 
to Minnesota,” says Mr. Cage, “is to 
show them that turkey growing is a 
major business, not a sideline. We 
knew that if we could show them 
that through actual visits to big tur- 
key farms, then they would come 
back home and help us to sell the 
idea to their neighbors, and the pro- 
motion has proven profitable.” 


The company will not make ar- 
rangements with a grower unless he 


| 
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| 
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agrees to raise a minimum of 5,000 
birds a year. 

“If he buys that many poults,” 
Mr. Hansen declares, “he knows he 
can't afford to neglect them. He has 
so much money tied up in them that 
they become his major project, and 
as a result he cares for them pro- 
perly and makes a profit.” 


Service is Emphasized 


An arrangement with the Cuero 
Feed Store, includes an obligation to 
handle the turkeys according to the 
feed store’s recommendations. The 
grower gets proper feeding advice 
and feed delivery when he wants it 


PERFORMANCE 
PRE-MIXES 


wamt 


and every additional service neces- 
sary for him to make money with 
his turkeys. 

The company sends its own men 
out to see that the poults, which it 
furnishes, are housed properly at the 
start. The service provided is com- 
plete. A man visits every grower's 
premises at least onec a week, to 
check on the premises, particularly 
from a sanitation standpoint. He 
recommends the time when the 
poults should be moved from brooder 
houses to range pens, and he con- 
stantly checks on the feeding and 
watering facilities. 

When disease shows up, the grow- 


Distributed in lowa. by 
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704 Ashworth Rd. W. Des Moines, lowa 
Phone: Des Moines 9-7897 


er has instructions to communicate 
with the feed company at once. A 
man goes out and checks the sick 
turkeys. If there is any doubt as to 
the nature and cause of the trouble, 
birds are rushed to the Texas A&M 
experiment station at Gonzales, 
about 30 miles distant, where they 
are posted and the nature of the 
disease determined. 


The company also assists in mark- 
eting of the turkeys and makes tur- 
key growing still more attractive 
financially. Mr. Cage and Mr. Han- 
sen have developed a growing market 
for turkey fryers, so that their grow- 
ers have a market nearly every 
month of the year and thereby can 
make full use of their brooder and 
range facilities, instead of allowing 
them to remain empty part of the 
year. 


Production is Staggered 


The company staggers its custo- 
mers’ production, so that each grow- 
er will have birds for market from 


St. Regis announces 


new low-cost frictionizing 


LUSTERGRIP-tets you use smooth 
paper, get better printing, cleaner bags 


Figure up how much money your company loses from bags that slip off the 
stack and burst... both in your plant and on your dealer’s floor. Considerable, 
isn’t it? That’s why you'll welcome Lustergrip, the new St. Regis frictionizing 
agent that costs as little as 14 cents a ton of bagged merchandise! 

If you've been depending on rough finish paper and sure-grip inks you'll find 
Lustergrip presents a marked advantage in a neater, cleaner package. 
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Van L. Phillips 


AFMA SPEAKER — “Selecting and 
Training the Salesman” will be the 
subject of the talk to be given dur- 
ing the May 23-25 Chicago conven- 
tion of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. by Van L. Phillips, 


- president of Phillips Associates, Chi- 


cago, Mr. Phillips is considered by 
many in the sales consulting field to 
be the outstanding authority on se- 
lection of personnel. 


July on until after Christmas, and 
it watches this staggering process 
so that there are not too many birds 
on the local market at any one time. 
That permits orderly marketing and 
that in turn assures a better price. 

A turkey brought to maturity will 
eat about $5 worth of feeds, Mr. 
Cage says, in addition to the disin- 
fectants, insecticides, vaccinations 
and supplies needed to produce him. 
Obviously each time the management 
can induce another farmer to start 
in the turkey business with a mini- 
mum of 5,000 birds, that represents 
a nice increase in the feed business. 

“We pass on all we learn about 
making money with turkeys to every- 
one who will accept it, including our 
competitors,” Mr. Cage says. “We 
believe the way to increase the feed 
business is to create additional de- 
mand for feeds, not merely take a 
customer from another feed dealer.” 


Exhibit Space Booked 
For APHF Convention 


ST. LOUIS—All but three of the 
approximately 250 spaces available 
for commercial displays at “Poul- 
tryrama,” to be held July 17-20 at 
the Municipal Auditorium in Minne- 
apolis, were reserved at the initial 
space offering March 22-23. 


The man from St. Regis who brings you 
Lustergrip will be glad to show you proof that this new 
St. Regis development can mean savings in stacking, han- 
dling, shipping and add to dealer satisfaction, too. 


“Poultryrama” is sponsored by the 
American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
eration and will constitute its 40th 
anniversary convention. A crowd of 
between 4,500 and 5,500 hatcherymen ‘ 
and poultry breeders from across the f 
North American continent is expected 
to attend. 

A total of 174 firms reserved 75,000 
sq. ft. of floor area. 

Exhibit manager is Ed G. Gray at 
APHF headquarters, 521 E. 63rd St. 
Kansas City 10, Mo. 


Bags look better. Because Lustergrip lets you 
use smooth finish paper. You can print colorful brand de- 
signs and clear instructions on every bag at no sacrifice to 
non-slipping features. Ask the man from St. Regis to show 
you samples. You'll agree that Lustergrip is a better, more 
economical way to keep bags from slipping. 


Herman Nagel’s 


Trace Mineral 


Where only trace minerals 
are to be added, Herman 
Nagel's Trace Mineral Con- 
centrate supplies all eight, 
in correct balance. 


THE HERMAN NAGEL CO. 


53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


MULTIWALL PACKAGING DIVISION 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Financing Poultry Production 


What It Has Meant, Methods Used, 
Current and Future Developments 


By O. C. Hester 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


EDITOR’S NOTE: A brief analy- | 


sis of the financing of poultry meat 
production, particularly broilers, is 
presented in the accompanying arti- 
ole. The author tells of some of the 
various financing arrangements, des- 
cribes the impact of financing on 
production and marketing, explains 
how adjustments to changes differ 
with different types of financing, and 
makes some comments on current 
and future developments in financing 
and broiler production. The article 
is from a report prepared by O. C. 
Hester, marketing research division, 
Agicuitural Marketing Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


Financing is important in the pro- 
duction of turkey and broiler meat. 

Credit for turkey production is 
similar in many respects to produc- 
tion credit for other agricultural en- 
terprises. Turkey producers generally 
assume full responsibility in produc- 
tion and obtain credit in much the 
same manner as production credit is 
obtained for other farm enterprises. 

Credit is an integral part of the 
broiler industry. It has played an 
important role in the development 
and expansion of the industry. 

Since 1950, studies of financing 
and marketing of broilers have been 


| made in Virginia, South Carolina, 


Georgia, Mississippi, Texas, and 
Washington. Studies are now being 
conducted or have recently been 
completed in Arkansas, Maryland, 
Delaware, and California. 

In each of the six states for which 
reports have been published, from 90 
to 98% of the broiler producers have 
been financed to some extent by feed 
dealers, processors, and hatcheries. 

Credit for broiler production, made 
up primarily of the cost of feed and 
chicks, has been extended largely by 
feed dealers and processors. Hatch- 
eries in some areas have engaged in 
financing to the extent of the cost of 
baby chicks, but do not appear to 
exert a great influence on the indus- 
try. 

Credit is extended under a wide 
variety of arrangements or “deals” 
offered by feed dealers, and these 
arrangements differ in different 
areas. In Georgia, Alabama, and Mis- 
sissippi, flat fees and feed conversion 
contracts predominate. In Virginia, 
three fourths of the dealers offered 
share arrangements. In Texas and 
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Washington, the typical arrange- 
ments were chattel mortgages and 
conditional sales contracts. In Maine, 
processors have used flat-fee ar- 
rangements extensively. 

Under arrangements involving 
share plans, feed conversion rates, 
and flat fees, the financing agency 
retains title to the birds and is re- 
sponsible for the marketing. In some 
areas where the producer assumes 
the risk, as under the credit secured 
by a chattel mortgage or conditional 
sales contract, tae financing agency 
may require that the producer have 
the birds “booked” with a processor 
before extending credit. 

It is difficult to measure the im- 
pact of financing on production and 
marketing because we are attempt- 
ing to measure a number of intangi- 
bles. Under a system of production 
supervised by feed dealers, advances 
in efficient production techniques and 
disease control are passed on to pro- 
ducers in the form of simple, pre- 
cise management instruction. This 
has been a big factor in increasing 
the general efficiency of broiler pro- 
ducers. Competition between dealers 
for producer accounts quite frequent- 
ly centers around the “package” of 
goods and services included in an 
arrangement, rather than the price 
of the individual items offered by the 
dealer. In most of the arrange- 
ments, the responsibility for produc- 
tion and marketing decisions has 
been transferred from individual pro- 
ducers to the financing agency. 

Adjustments to changing condi- 
tions differ in areas with different 
types of financing. In Washington, 
where producers were assuming all 
the risks, production dropped sharply 
when prices fell. In Virginia, where 
part or all the risks were shifted to 
the feed dealer, two-thirds of these 
dealers indicated they advised pro- 
ducers to continue in production 
when most growers were experienc- 
ing losses. This advice was on the 
assumption that “no grower can 
make money on an empty house.” 

Where producers assume most of 
the risks, they react to price 
changes quite rapidly, making decis- 
ions to produce on the basis of cur- 
rent prices and the prospective ‘price 
when the birds will reach market 
age. On the other hand, a producer 
on a flat fee or a feed conversion 
contract is not directly concerned 
with prices. The decision for him is 
whether the rate offered by the deal- 
er will bring him as good a return 
as some other use of his labor. The 
feed dealer makes his decision not 
on the basis of one brood, but on 
the total operation and at a different 
level of costs. Too, he may take the 
long-run view that it is cheaper to 
take certain short-run losses and 
maintain his market for feed and 
broilers than to contract and at- 
tempt to regain his share of the 
market when prices improve. 

These built-in features which exert 
a strong pressure toward expansion 
are largely associated with financing. 
There have been no changes in con- 
ditions which would make it more 
attractive for producers to finance 
their own operations. Reductions in 
production appear to be made by in- 
dividual producers and in areas 
where producers assume a large part 
of the risks. 

During the last few years there 
has been a fairly rapid movement 
toward the use of flat-fee and con- 
version contracts in areas where 
producers had previously assumed 
part or all of the risks. In the future, 
we are likely to see refinements in 
the type of financing arrangements 
which will place greater emphasis on 
efficiency and tend to eliminate less 
efficient producers. 

It is still not clear, but we may 
also see a decline in broiler produc- 
tion in noncommercial areas relative 
to the major producing areas. There 
are limited possibilities for the de- 
velopment of production to meet spe- 
cialized markets. Markets for capon- 
ettes and light-weight roasters may 
be developed to take the place of the 
decreasing supply of fowl 
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MASTER MIX DEVELOPS NEW CALORIZED FEEDS! With that announce- 

ment the Calorized Profit Story” started . . . McMillen Feed Research 

experiments produced the now famous Master Mix Calorized Feeds. 
The “Calorized Profit Story” then progressed from the research stage aa a 


... through extensive field testing . . . to the Master Mix Dealer. And 
the dealer’s part is a profitable one, for he’s increased his tonnage 
through NEW business . .. and the “repeat” business of satisfied Calo- 
rized feeders! The Master Mix Dealer is building a sound profit picture 
NOW ... and for years to come! Yes, the Master Mix Dealer fills 
important pages . . . profit-making pages in the “Calorized Profit 
Story’! SO, WHY DON’T YOU... 


WRITE TODAY FOR INFORMATION ON WHAT PART 
YOU CAN PLAY IN THE } PROFIT STORY 


McMILLEN FEED MILLS 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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A Look at the 


Broiler Industry 


In 1960 and 1975 


By Martin J. Gerra 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


EDITOR’S NOTE: What will the 
broiler industry be Kke five years 
from now, or 20 years from now? 
Some predictions on the size of this 
rapidly growing industry and trends 
in breeding, feeding, financing and 
marketing are made in the accom- 
panying article. The author—Martin 
J. Gerra, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture—also provides a brief look at 
economic forces which will affect 
agriculture generally and the demand 
for farm products. This article is a 
condensation of a report by Mr. 
Gerra at the Ohio Broiler School, 
Columbus. 

¥ 


First, allow me to outline the major 
economic forces in our economy and 
our projections of their future magni- 
tude and impact on demand and sup- 
ply in 1960 and 1975. Then I will show 
how I believe agriculture, and parti- 
cularly the broiler industry, will be 
shaped in that environment. 

Within these assumptions, popula- 
tion, income and labor force size and 
other related factors have been pro- 
jected. The two major factors influ- 
encing the demand for agricultural 
products are pcpulation growth and 
consumer income. 

By 1975, we assume a population 
of about 210 million, or about one 
fourth more mouths to feed than the 
168 million in 1955. Annually, this 
would mean a prospective increase of 
about 1% per year, compared with a 
vearly increase of 1.4% for the 1930- 
55 period. These assumptions suggest 
some slowing down in the rate of 
population growth from the high 
levels of the postwar period. 


Area Differences 


Population experts expect the most 
rapid increase to take place in the 
West and particularly on the Pacific 
Coast. In some midwestern areas, the 
relative proportion of the total popu- 
lation may continue to decline. I 
mention this as an indication that the 


consumption of prospective markets | 


may be changing from the regional 
patterns that we now associate with 
the broiler industry. Any shifts that 
occur in production patterns because 
of changes in population centers, how- 
ever, will be conditioned by the re- 
lative costs of hauling the processed 
meat versus the cost of hauling the 
feeds to be converted into meat. 

As for the increase in consumer 
income, based on our projections 
which used 1953 as a base, per capita 
personal disposable income in 1960 
will be almost 12% greater than in 
1953, that is around $1,725 versus 
$1,547. By 1975, the estimated figure 
is $2,500, a gain of 58%. 

Consumer income is derived from 
the output of our fields, factories, and 


service industries. The value of the | | 
gross national product—the measure | 

of the value of all goods and services | | 
produced in our economy—was $364 | | 


billion in 1953. For 1960, we have esti- 
mated that the gross national product 
will be around $430 to $440 billion 
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and by 1975, in excess of $700 billion. 
These figures are in terms of 1953 dol- 
lars. 

This gross output will come from a 
larger work force employed less hours 
per week, but producing more goods 
per man-hour. Output per man-hour, 
is projected to rise by about 2 to 
2%% annually. This gain may be a 
conservative projection. 

Demand for Farm Products 

How will agriculture share in this 
growth? For this study, growth in 
population under an assumption of 
rising real incomes is assumed to add 


directly and proportionately to the 
demand for farm products. That is, 
the increase to 1975 of 30 to 35% in 
the population from our base of 1953 
would probably result in about the 
same expansion in total demand for 
farm products. The projected rise of 
around 60% in real income per person 
will not materially increase the total 
number of pounds of food and other 
farm products used per person, al- 
though the composition of the diet 
consumed will probably vary. We will, 
no doubt, continue our shift away 
from cereals, beans, and potatoes to 
higher cost animal products and fruits 
and vegetables. 

Chicken meat will be among those 
items for which per capita consump- 
tion will probably rise. In 1955, 225 
lb. (eviscerated weight) of chicken 
meat were consumed by each person 
in the U.S. The projection for 1960 is 
almost 7% higher than 1955, while 
the estimate for 1975 is about a fifth 
above 1955. 


With the population and income 


assumptions made above, 1960 chick- 
en meat consumption of 24 lb. (evis- 
cerated weight) per person would 
probably reflect a production of about 
43 billion pounds (eviscerated 
weight) of farm chickens and of 
broilers on our farms in 1960. By 
1975, domestic consumption will prob- 
ably have increased to about 27 Ib. ~ 
per person, or 5.7 billion pounds. 
Making estimated allowances for the 
number of birds available from farm 
chickens, and assuming an average 
weight of about 3 lb. per bird at time 
of marketing, these projections imply 
a broiler industry producing about 
1.7 billion birds in 1975. This com- 
pares with an industry that marketed 
about 1.1 billion broilers in 1955. 

Assuming that our projections of 
the expected demand for broilers and 
the size of the industry needed to 
supply that demand are realistic, 
what changes can we look forward 
to in production methods and the 
marketing of broilers? 


If the broiler industry continues 
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Top farmer acceptance...complete 


America’s leading line of grain storage equipment, grain handling equipment 
and galvanized feed and watering equipment .. . will be sold exclusively through 
authorized Butler Dealers. No distributors. No jobbers. No com- 
petition from your own brand. And Butler is the undisputed leader in grain storage 
and handling equipment. You—as a Butler Dealer — are headquarters — because you’ve 
got the quality and width of selection of products that inspire confidence — and hold 


a big following. 
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- Butler heated-air Crop Dryers Stock tanks for your area — round 
-safe, portable, tested equipment and round-erad tanks for cattle, 
for high moisture-conditions—all sheep-and hogs, bottomless tanks, Hog feeders, heavy-duty, in 
grains and hay. Important plus water wagon tanks. Automatic foun- complete range of sizes from 
business. tains ond feed pans round out line. 20 to 80 hogs. 


Str.  } 
Butler Batch Bins for use with Crop Dryer 
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Automatic stock waterer— 
electric heated, thermostat- 
controlled, water cattle, 
sheep, hogs. Many features. 


Augers—a complete line from hand- 
portable to big-capacity, 41-foot double- 
augers. 
Elevators—complete range of capacities, 
from light-weight, hand-portable to 40-foot 
heavy-duty models. Grain, bales and corn. 


Grain bins in a full range of sizes. 500, 1000, 1330, 1650, 
2200, 3276, 4400-bushel capacities. 


Butler popular, low-cost Force-Aire, natural air grain 
conditioning fan kits for one or any number of grain bins. 


LEXINGTON, NEBR. 


Fit new or old bins, 
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the gains in efficiency that we have 
seen it make in the last 20 years, we 
may not recognize the industry 20 
years hence. 

Let me touch upon several aspects 
of production and marketing that I 
think will be important to the broiler 
industry in maintaining its competi- 
tive position. These are breeding, 
feeding, financing and changes in food 
technology. 

Breeding: Examining breeding, one 
thing is certain. Breeders must con- 
tinue to meet demands for a clean- 
picking, good-looking bird, and at the 
same time meet the need for rapid 
gains and high disease resistance. 
Breeders must be wary that they do 
not sacrifice flavor. 

You are aware that the trend is 
toward crosses rather than purebred 
birds. While I am a novice in the 
husbandry field, it does appear to me 
that the literature gives the upper 
hand to crosses, at least for the 
present. 

Perhaps future developments will 


center on retaining the benefits of 
meat qualities while improving egg 
qualities. 

Feeding: Meanwhile, feeds have 
been getting better and better. By 
1953, the estimated U.S. average feed 
conversion rate was 2.96 Ib. of feed 
per pound of broiler. Many efficient 
producers are now below the 2.5-lb. 
mark. Under laboratory conditions, 
the industry has crashed through its 
sound barrier—a 2 to 1 ratio has 
been obtained. And, because animal 
tissue contains water, even a feed 
conversion rate better than 1 to 1 is 
theoretically possible. 

The year 1975 should certainly find 
the industry zeroing in on the 2-Ib. 
conversion figure. And the industry 
must continue this forward move- 
ment, for its competitors will not 
stand idly by. In 1949-53, broilers 
were 50% more efficient than tur- 
keys in converting feed into live 
weight, more than 40% better than 
hogs, and more than 1% times better 
than cattle and calves. To maintain 


this advantage to 1975 and beyond 
is a challenge. 


We can expect poultry research to 
continue unabated during the next 
two decades. However, we must keep 
in mind that at some time our strides 
forward in feed conversion must de- 
celerate and level off. For example, 
if we were to extend by a free hand 
curve the data on advances in feed 
conversion, theoretically we could 
produce broilers in 1965 merely by 
waving a magic wand. The admoni- 
tion, of course, is that we should not 
extend trends blindly. 


Financing: Because broiler financ- 
ing now blankets a large proportion 
of growers, I believe changes in 
financing in the future will mainly 
consist of emphasis on improved con- 
tracts and increased services provided 
by the financiers rather than in more 
widespread coverage. 

A major drawback to present 
broiler financing contracts is that the 
efficient operator is not always fully 


| rewarded for his superior efficiency. 
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... backed by the biggest national, local and point-of-purchase promotion in the 
industry! The most extensive, most consistent national ad campaign in any similar 
line of farm equipment has already built —and will continue to build acceptance for 
the Butler Dealer. And Butler follows through—merchandises the promotion right 
into your cash register. Inquiries from big, timely ads in Farm Quarterly, Successful 
Farming, Capper’s Farmer, Progressive Farmer and Farm Journal —are referred 


directly to you. 
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it over. 
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Ask about the sales-powered 
Blue Ribbon Dealer Program 


Preferred Blue Ribbon Dealerships still 
available. Write to Butler on your business 
stationery for all the facts, or ask to have 
your Butler Representative stop in and talk 


Local advertising repeats the national sales 
message over your signature. 11 x 24-foot 
billboards, big newspaper ads—or both— 
depending on best local strategy. 


Big Blue Ribbon Sign spotlights your place 
of business as the local Blue Ribbon Dealer- 
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Contracts based almost entirely on 
feed conversion rates help to rectify 
this drawback. Feed conversion con- 
tracts, however, present their own 
problems. Such financing removes all, 
or a great deal, of the growers’ re- 
sponse to price, giving rise to a 
tendency to continue or to increase 
production in the short run even 
when returns are not sufficient to 
cover feed costs. The consequence, 
price-wise, could be disastrous. 

There exists, however, an aware- 
ness by financiers and growers of the 
need for continuously evolving con- 
tracts that preserve the definite ad- 
vantages that have accrued from 
broiler financing and, at the same 
time, mitigate or eliminate some of 
the obvious drawbacks. 


Marketing: Perhaps the most start- 
ling changes in the broiler industry 
will take place in the marketing of 
the processed bird. Throughout mar- 
keting stages, attention must be paid 
to quality maintenance and preven- 
tion of spoilage. A new means of pre- 
serving quality and preventing spoil- 
age is through the use of antibiotics 
to arrest bacterial action. The con- 
sequences of this treatment on mar- 
keting are several. In addition to re- 
ducing losses in quality and losses 
from spoilage, savings should accrue 
from reduced delivery requirements, 
because of longer tray life, and from 
packaging poultry at processing 
plants rather than in retail outlets. 

Two other processes that will affect 
poultry meat distribution are dehy- 
dration and sterilization. By dehy- 
drating under sub-freezing tempera- 
tures, retail size pieces of poultry are 
reduced and packed in moisture-tight 
plastic or glass. The produce can be 
kept for long periods at room tem- 
peratures. By simply soaking the 
meat in water, it can then be pre- 
pared like fresh meat. 

Sterilization of poultry meat per- 
mits packaged meat to be stored at 
room temperature for several months. 
Recent research shows that radia- 
tion sterilization has several possible 
advantages over old sterilization 
methods. 


Idaho Bulls Sold 


FILER, IDAHO—tThe 17th annual 
Idaho Cattlemen’s Assn. spring range 
bull sale sales totaled $65,965, with 
the average price $379.11. 

The 24 “A” bulls brought $13,110, 
for a $546.25 average, and the top 
10 averaged $660.50. 

Average prices were a little below 
1955, said Walter Schodde, sale man- 
ager, but were better than expected 
in view of the present beef market. 
Two Herefords brought $900 each for 
the top sales of the day. 
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When Joe Brooks got back to his 
feed mill after a two-day convenfion 
trip, he found a parakeet in a cage 
in the sales room. The cage hung 
near the wrapping counter and the 
lively parakeet flew around vigorous- 
ly in its confined quarters. 


~ 


The New Department 


“Hey, what is this?” Joe asked, 
pointing at the bird cage. 

Milt Peters looked up from his 
task of rearranging shelf stock. “Oh, 
you mean Madeline? Well, that is 
quite a story.” 

“Madeline?” echoed Joe. ‘What has 


that got to do with a parakeet?” 
Milt grinned. “Oh, that’s right. You 
haven’t met her before. You were at 
the convention. Madeline, meet Joe, 
the boss. Joe, meet Madeline. She’s 
quite a gal.” 
Joe frowned. “Now, Milt, let’s dis- 


shipping and storing feeds 


MULTIWALLS 


there’s nothing better! 


Chase is also your best source 
for Burlap and Cotton Bags 


Place your next order with 


CHASE BAG COMPANY Soies Offices: 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicage 6, Itt. 
Persone! Service and Prompt Shipments from 32 Netion-wide Branch Plants and Sales Offices 


pense with the comedy. Whose bird 
is that?” 

“That is our bird, Joe, or rather 
yours. It was donated to this firm— 
outright, mind you. She isn’t costing 
you anything, except for a little feed. 
And do you know what—Madeline 
got out of her cage one day when 
about 10 farmers were in here buying 
feed and fertilizer. She lit on one 
farm woman’s shoulder and she said: 
‘Oh, she’s so sweet. Can you get me 
one like her?’ Why, we've got orders 
for 14 parakeets on the books, Joe. 
Where do we buy them?” 

“Let me light my corncob pipe,” 
Joe said irritably, “then maybe I 
won’t feel so ugly—like firing you. 
Who brought that parakeet into this 
store?” 

“Mrs. Sexton, did. You know, the 
lady on Rt. 5 whose husband died 
two months ago.” 

“Oh, sure,” Joe said, “he was one 
of our best customers for years. But 
why did she bring her bird here? 
That’s what I want to know.” 


Bird Without a Home 

Milt straightened a couple of bot- 
tles of poultry sanitation products. 
“Well, you see, Joe, she came in here 
with the bird in the cage the day you 
left for the convention. She asked 
for you, and was awfully disappoint- 
ed when you weren’t here. She said 
she sold the farm and was leaving 
the next day for Tennessee to live 
with an aunt. The people who bought 
her farm didn’t want the parakeet.” 

“They didn’t?” 

“No, and Mrs. Sexton didn’t want 
them to have it, either. She said 
they didn’t like birds and she was 
afraid they wouldn’t treat Madeline 
right anyway. She said you were al- 
ways a kind man, and that she knew 
if she gave Madeline to you, you 
would be good to her. So that’s that, 
except for the fact that we all like 
her very much. Really, we're all 
kinda nuts about her. Look, I'll show 
you what she does.” 

Before Joe could protest, Milt 
opened the little door on the cage, 
and Madeline flew out and lit on his 
shoulder. There she perched, erect, 
slender, alert. Milt took a pencil out 
of his pocket and held it out. The 
parakeet flew off his shoulder and 

(Continued on page 38) 


BROKERS— 


COMPLETE LINE OF 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


839 BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
BALTIMORE 2960 


MOVING? 


If you are moving, tell us about 
it, won't you? Your weekly 
copy of Feedstuffs will not fol- 
low you unless we have your 
new address right away. Make 
sure you don’t miss a single im- 
portant issue . . . and help us 
make the correction as quickly 
as possible by giving us your 
old address too. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


P. 0. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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What Farm Girl? 


We've all seen her thousands of times . . . but what is she really, this farm girl? 


Well, to her brother, she’s just a girl. 


The librarian sees her as a quiet child who reads a lot. 


Her mirror sees a face untouched by pain. 


The girl’s cat sees her as food and drink. 


To her father, she’s a help, a joy, and the face of her mother’s youth. 


Her grandmother sees her as another little girl who likes to dress 
up in old clothes. 


And to the newest calf, she’s a face on the other side of the fence. 


To her friends, she’s a fun-loving, dancing, singing being. 


Her Sunday-school teacher sees her as the little girl who’s always early. 


And her mother sees in this girl her dream of a better life. 


| here’s the answer. The farm girl is many things 

to many people. This girl, however, does have 
one universal quality . . . and this is hope. She is 
tomorrow’s mother and the mother of generations to 
come, generations of strong, silent, patient people 
who live and serve all men because they till the soil. 
She is the farm girl becoming the farm mother, and 
generations of men will live because she has lived. 
She has in her the dignity of labor, the strength of 
courage and wisdom of patience. 

The farm girl of today is the woman to whom we 
must look for our tomorrow. Tomorrow, the job of 
today’s farm girl will be to raise her children and to 
work beside her husband to provide the crops that 
feed America’s families and supply American indus- 
try. For more than 75% of our total farm crop is 
changed in form for industry and the consumer by 


companies such as Cargill, companies known as 
Creative Processors. 

Today in Cargill’s research centers and test farms, 
skilled researchers are working for this girl's future, 
too. Cargill researchers are working to find easier 
ways of farming, and to find new uses for the farm 
crop, thus helping assure the farm girl of a better 
future, and a more rewarding life. 

Our pledge to the farm girl is this: You can count 
on our constant support of the free farm economy 
necessary to your future. Through research we will 
do all in our power to help make your life the kind 
of life you, as a farm woman, will deserve. We at 
Cargill are dedicated to your better life. For more 
than 90 years we have served your family—we will 
continue to serve you. 

Through service and research, we have won the 


reputation as friend and processor to the American 
Farmer. We shall continue to work to be worthy of 
your friendship, too. 


SO Years of Creative 
Processing of Farm Products 


CA RGILEL 


For free color reprints, suitable for framing, write 
Cargill, Inc., 201 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
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-Here’s important news for feeders 
..and feed manufacturers 


EFFECT OF TERRAMYCIN IN RATIONS FOR BEEF CATTLE 


A summary of 17 trials conducted at leading universities 
and the Pfizer Agricultural Research Center 


Without Terramycin 
Growth Terramycin 50-150 mg/day 
No. Trials 17 17 
Av. Daily Gain Ib. 2.12 2.28 
Increase % <a 8 
Feed Efficiency 
No. Trials 15 15 
Lb. Feed per Lb. Gain 12.41 11.56 
improvement in F. E. % _ 8 
Carcass Quality 
No. Trials 10 10 
Carcass Grade 9.27 9.32 
Dressing % 60.3 60.8 
Economics 
No. Trials 17 17 
Cost per Lb. Gain ($) 0.231 0.219 
No. Trials 13 13 
Return Increased Dollar per Animal — 3.44 
No. Animals on Trial 1337 1256 


Figures provide a sales story you can use. These are excerpts from 
representative tests. Note growth indices with Terramycin supple- 
mentation. Improvement in feed efficiency averages 8 percent with 
savings as high as 12 to 15 percent noted in several tests. Feed 
manufacturers can translate these into the kind of dollars-and- 
cents profit story that every feeder is anxious to hear. 
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This double 8% improvement comes from 17 feed- 
ing trials with over 2500 cattle. Four of these trials 
are by leading universities—seven by Pfizer’s 
Research Center—and six are field trials conducted 
in commercial feed lots. 

Most important, this 8% increase in both gains 
and in feed efficiency is an average of all trials! 
Many individual trials showed even greater 
increases. That’s not all. The Terramycin-fortified 
beef supplement used in these trials also gave these 
additional benefits: 


Think what this means to cattle feeders! Think 
what this can mean to sales of beef supplements! 


IMPORTANT: FEEDERS GET THESE EXTRA GAINS 
WHETHER THEY DO OR DO NOT USE STILBESTROL 


If they do not use Stilbestrol, Terramycin can give 
more gains on less feed than ever before possible. 

If they do use Stilbestrol, Terramycin can give 
still more gains on top of the Stilbestrol gains. 

If you are not yet offering Terramycin-fortified 
cattle feed or supplement or would like to receive 
additional technical data, why not call or write 
your Pfizer representative today? 


and improves 
feed efficiency 


@ Increased net return after feed cost an average of $3.44 per head. 

@ Higher levels of health with better overall appearance. 

e Carcass quality, dressing percentage as good or even better than controls. 
e And improvement was consistent on both high- and low-roughage rations. 
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fastened its feet around the pencil | better than in the mixing room?” 
and clung to it. asked Joe sharply. 

Milt grinned. “I’ve got it trained, 
eh, Joe? Gee, I’ve had a lot of fun 14 Parakeets Needed 


you? Well, why don’t we add pet 
supplies, and parakeets and maybe 
canaries? Lots of feed stores have 
such lines. During lunch hour today 


with the bird. So have the rest of | “Yes, why not? It’s more interest- | and yesterday I looked through a lot 
the boys.” ing. You meet more people. But | of old copies of trade journals. They 

“And I'll bet the sales have been | what’s worrying me, Joe, is where | had articles about dealers here and 
suffering, too,” Joe said. “You can’t | are we gonna get those 14 parakeets | there selling pet supplies at a profit. 


play and work at the same time.” | from? The customers will be want- I clipped those articles. They are in 
“No, business has been very good,"’ | ing them soon.” a folder on your desk.” 
Milt replied. “‘Can’t you hear the “Who said we were going to stock “Oh, they are, are they?” Joe said. 
mixers going right now? Smiley, | parakeets,”’ Joe asked a little irrita- “So you are telling me how to run 
Butterba'l and Pop have been out | bly. ‘Haven't we got enough trouble my business, eh? Well, I guess I have 
there all afternoon. We drew straws | now selling feeds and other lines? it coming to me. I’ve always told you 
on who would stay in the store this | Why should we add parakeets?” fellows in sales training meetings to 
afternoon. I won.” “Why not?” asked Milt. “You are show initiative.” 
“So you like to work in the store | interested in making profit, aren't “That's it, Joe,” smiled Milt. “We 


can count on you to be broad mind- 
ed. We’re handling dog and cat food 
Pittsburgh Plate lass ‘ now, so why not bird supplies? Folks 


are getting more pet conscious than 


(36% LINSEED M : : ever before. It’s a lonely age. The 


more lonely people are the more they 
need a pet. Farmers are no exception. 
And with social security, widows’ 
pensions, and things like that, almost 
every survivor in a marriage, has Frank Wagner 


PROM OTE D—The promotion of 
Frank Wagner to territory manager 
in north central Michigan, was an- 
| nounced recently by J. L. Krider, vice 
| president and director of feed sales 
of McMillen Feed Mills, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind. A graduate of Indiana Univer- y 
sity, Mr. Wagner has been associated 
with McMillen Feed Mills since 1951. 
He was an assistant territory man- 
| ager prior to his promotion. 


some income, enough to buy and keep 
a pet.” 
“How about spinsters?"’ asked Joe. 
“Oh, they have pets from real 
young on,” Milt said. “I’ve been do- 
ing some studying on the subject. 
The rest of us, Joe—even Pop— 


lud i 
eee Inc vuaes Grain thinks we should add birds and pet ' 
supplies.” 


Blending and “Well, now that you fellows have 
ege 4 made up my mind for me, I suppose | 
Classification there isn’t anything I can do about 
: it,” Joe complained a little good- 
with naturedly. “One thing I have learned: / 
if I want to keep my business under 
control I'll have to stay home and 


3 watch it. 
Be 
E Cornell Nutrition 
: Conference Scheduled 
ITHACA, N.Y. Cornell Univer- 
\ sity’s 1956 Nutrition Conference for 
MASTER- CRA FTED BY Feed Manufacturers will be held 
; Nov. 8-9 at the Statler Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y. This conference, sponsored 
by the departments of animal and 
poultry husbandry and the school of 
nutrition of Cornell, is conducted in 
SINCE 12393 cooperation with the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. 
The economical 12' x 24° Columbian bolted steel ciassify- : 
- tanks in this new elevator of the McKenna Grain Co., Copies of the conference program 
ingmon, Kansas, permit quick on-the-spot blending and and cards providing for pre-registra- 
classifying of grain for McKenna's customers. On-the-spot blending and classifying of grains is becoming more will be 
and more the function of the country elevator. It offers convenience | mailed in late August to persons who 
and savings for growers, feeders and shippers. Columbian engineers | attended previous conferences. Per- 
helped make this service easy and profitable for McKenna Grain Co. | sons not on the conference mailing 
with this modern elevator, erected in 1955. The Columbian bolted | jst may obtain copies of this ma- 
steel storage tanks have 90,000 bushels capacity. The design, elim- | terial by writing to Prof. G. F. " 
inating the expense of a head house, was made by Columbian engi- | Heuser, Rice Hall, Cornell University, 
neers ...and Columbian acquainted the owner with a reliable con- | Ithaca, N.Y. Prof. Heuser is chair- 
tractor for the quick construction. man of the 1956 meeting. 

The leg is designed to handle 5,000 bu. an hour. An extra large Purpose of the Cornell Nutrition 
dump pit is included to take advantage of that capacity. This permits | Conference is to present information 
speedier unloading... reduces traffic congestion and time lost by | on recent advances in the science of 
waiting trucks...eases box car shortages by faster handling. animal nutrition and their applica- 


tion to the formulation of rations for 
farm animals. 


The Columbian classifying tanks permit receiving different grains 
and grains in any acceptable condition without danger of contaminat- | 
ing the main storage. 


McKenna chose Columbian bolted steel grain tanks for the best buy 


This 85,000 bushel storage elevator of the Gano Grain 
one of the . the best design...the best record of trouble-free service. They MIXERS 
tions of Columbian Bolted Steel Tanks to blending ond are fire-safe...Ww eather- -proof and so tight they are also widely used e 
IN 


classifying operations. Built in 1950, this elevator has o 
heod house, unlike the McKenna elevator, above. Interest 
Write: COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK €O. MIXING! 


for the storage of de hydrated alfalfa under inert gas pressure. 
in the successful > wed blending operation resulted in 
Box 4048 -R 


Menage iniiclioms took es the Invite a Columbian engineer to discuss your elevator or storage 
one ot Kingman. requirements. You incur no obligation. 


Kansas City, Mo. Complete accuracy in 
Molasses mixing bag after bag! 

One mixer For Ali Your Mixing Needs. 
Mixes Both Dry and Molasses Feed. 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE: 
RAPIDS MACHINERY CO. 


887 11th Street Marion, lowa 
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Whatever your Feed Fortification needs 
YOUCAN 


DEPEND ONG 
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PANTOTHENIC ACID 


Fortify with Dawe’s Choline Chloride. 
Make sure choline is not a limiting factor 
in the performance of your poultry and 
swine feeds. It is essential to vital body 
functions, to efficient feed conversion and 
overall health and productivity throughout 
the life cycle. 


The trend is to increased choline fortifica- 
tion of modern-day feeds. Choline levels 
formerly adequate may not be sufficient for 
today’s high-energy feeds. More Dawe’s 
Choline Chloride is being used by the feed 
industry than ever before. 


Dawe’s Choline Chloride 25%: A dry feed 
supplement containing 25% choline chlo- 
ride on powdered cereal carrier. Particle 
size is ideal for thorough dispersion. It is 
completely free-flowing, non-sticky and 
handles well in either batch or continuous 
mixing operations. 


Dawe’s Choline Chloride 70%: An aqueous 
solution... water clear and non-corrosive 
...for those who prefer this concentration 
of choline chloride and are equipped to 
supplement their formulas with liquids. 


Dawe’s, a primary producer of choline 
chloride, exercises complete quality control 
all the way from the raw components of 
manufacture to the finished product. It 
meets the highest standards of potency, 
purity and stability with generous safety 
margins. 


For all individual vitamins and related fac- 
tors, or for combinations custom-blended 
and packaged to your specifications, con- 
sult Dawe’s—fortification specialists serv- 
ing the feed industry exclusively. 


aries, Inc. 


4800 S. Richmond St., Dept. F-46 Chicago 32, Illinois 


Offices and warehouse stocks: Belgium—13, Courte rue des Claires, 
Antwerp. Mexico—Sierra Leona 755, Mexico 10, D. F. 


(CD Please send me complete information about Dawe's Choline Chloride 
(CD Please send information on the following product bz. 


NAME___ 


ADDRESS__ 


CITY & ZONE STATE_ 
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| WORLD'S OLDEST AND LARGEST SPECIALISTS IN VITAMIN PRODUCTS FOR FEEDS fg 
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Cattle, Lamb and Swine Feed 
Tests at Missouri Reported 


COLUMBIA, MO.— Experiments 
involving hormone and antibiotic 
feeding of ruminants were reported 
at the recent Spring Livestock Day 
at the University of Missouri. Also 
described by Missouri researchers 
were some recent swine feeding tests 
at the college. 

Cattle Feeding Test: A 26% in- 
crease in gain and an 11% increase 
in feed efficiency resulted in a hex- 
estrol cattle feeding experiment, ac- 
cording to Dr. A. J. Dyer, professor 
of animal husbandry. An experiment- 
al lot of eight steers fed the hormone 
produced these results when com- 
pared to a control lot of eight simi- 
lar steers. 

The objectives of the experiment 
were to find the effects of adding 
hexestrol (di-hydro stilbestrol) and 


rumen organisms separately to a 
standard ration. 

In addition to the 
the cattle receiving the hormone 
graded higher on foot, brought a 
higher price, shrank less in transit, 
and yielded a slightly higher dress- 
ing percentage than did either of the 
other two lots of cattle used in the 
experiment, Dr. Dyer reported. 

The 1i2-day experiment involved 
24 long-yearling steers, divided into 
three lots. of eight steers each. The 
24 steers averaged 820 Ib. at the 
start. 

The control lot received daily a 
standard ration of ground ear corn, 
soybean oil meal and alfalfa hay, Dr. 
Dyer said. One experimental lot had 
4 grams of rumen organisms per 
steer added to the standard ration 


larger gains, 


and the other experimental lot re- 
ceived the standard ration plus 10 
milligrams of hexestrol daily. 


Daily Gains 

Steers receiving hexestrol gained 
at a rate of 3.2 lb. daily, the steers 
receiving the rumen _ organisms 
gained 2.7 lb., and the control lot 
showed 2.54 lb. daily gain. Hexestrol 
stimulated the appetite of the steers 
fed the hormone and they ate more 
grain than the control lot but were 
still 11% better on feed efficiency. 
The lot getting the rumen organisms 
required as much feed as did the 
control lot. 

However, during the first two 
weeks on feed, the steers receiving 
the rumen organisms did not scour 
and gained at a rate equal to that 
made by the steers fed hexestrol, 
Dr. Dyer noted. 

All three lots were marketed the 
same day and the hexestrol-fed 
steers brought $1 more per cwt. 
than did the control lot in addition 
to grading higher, shrinking less, 


“My Purina Dealer EARNS my business” 


oe — says Mr. Dallas Raab 


“My Purina Dealer, Cuabey Farm Store, Eldora, * a gives me the type of service 


any farmer would appreciate. Wherever I've got a problem, or there's a chance of 
increasing my poultry or livestock profits, you can bet your 
boots my Purina Dealer is in there helping me all the way!" 


\ hether it’s weighing my livestock to give me the 
cost and rate of gain, feed deliveries, or showing me 
ways in management or feeding to increase my poultry 
and livestock profits, Mr. Crosley and his staff, of the 
Crosley Farm Store, are always willing to help out.” 
That’s what Mr. Dallas Raab says about his Purina 
Dealer. Farming 240 acres near Eldora, Iowa... 
including 300 hogs, 75 feeder cattle, and 400 hens... 
that kind of Purina service is appreciated. As Mr. Raab 
puts it: “Putting service, advice, and finance all to- 
gether, Crosley Farm Store has earned my business. . . 


and they deserve it!” 


Real Service 
to the Farmer 


Crosley .. 


“The Purina Franchise Is 
Something I'm Mighty Proud 


“When you can do something for your cus- 
tomers that helps them, and you make a good 
profit for yourself at the same time... 
something to be proud of! And through Purina’s 
know-how in livestock and poultry feeding, 
I'm able to be of real service to my customers. 
I know I'm helping them make a profit because 
of Purina’s research in feeding, management, 
and sanitation. Purina’s knowledge of the feed 
business helps me make a profit, too. 


“Purina is the only feed company I know of 
who will help their dealers with a confidential 
money management plan. Their staff of people 
trained in Money Management, Organized Out- 
side Selling, and other aids to make my business 
profitable is something I certainly appreciate. 


“All these things, plus the fact that Purina’s 
products are of the topmost quality, make me 
real proud to be the Purina Dealerin my market.” 


You can get details on the Purina Franchise by 
writing: 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, 
1602 Checkerboard Square, St. Lovis 2, Mo. 


. Purina Dealer 


that’s 


Bradshaw Mintener 


AFMA SPEAKER—The golden an- 
niversary of the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration will be commemorated 
in a talk, “Fifty Years of Steward- 
ship,” by Bradshaw Mintener during 
the May 23-25 convention of the a 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 

in Chicago. Mr. Mintener, a former 

vice president and general counsel 

for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., is now as- 
sistant secretary of the U. 8S. De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare, of which FDA is a part. 


and having higher dressing percent- 
ages. Steers that received the rumen 
addition to their ration brought 50¢ 
more per cwt. than the control lot 
and ranked second to the hexestrol- 
fed lot in other departments. 

“In general, the carcass grade for 
all lots was disappointing,” Dr. Dyer 
said, “as the steers graded low choice 
on foot and average good in the car- 
cass.” 

The carcasses were tidy, having 
only a small amount of kidney fat 
and a minimum, but adequate, 
amount of exterior fat. However, the 
rib eye generally had only traces of 
marbling and tended to be soft. This 
was true for all three lots. 

Hexestrol in Silage Ration: Adding 
hexestrol to a silage ration for stock- 
er cattle had little or no effect upon 
the rate or economy of gain, Dr. 
Dyer said in reporting on another 
experiment. 

As noted above, Dr. Dyer had 
earlier reported excellent increases 
in rate and economy of gain when 
hexestrol was used in the fattening 
ration of long-yearling cattle. He 
explained the seeming contradication 
of the two reports, saying that 
growth-promoting hormones are of 


LABORATORY 
SERVICES 


PRACTICAL 
CHICK FEEDING STUDIES IN 
BATTERIES OR ON LITTER 
DETERMINATIONS OF: 
@VITAMIN Bi2 @ANTIBIOTICS 
@ARSENICALS 
A.O.AC. vitamin D3 chick assays 
U.S.P. vitamin D rat assays — 
results in 8 days 
U.S.P.or A.O.A.C, vitamin A assays 
Other vitamin assays 
Amino acid assays 
Biological protein evaluations 
Proximate analyses and mineral 
determinations 


icrobiological 
PROJECT RESEARCH AND CONSULTATION 
Write for price schedule 
WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


P.O. Box 2059-N Madison!, Wis. 
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value in fattening rations of older, 
heavier cattle but seemed to have 
little value in maintenance rations 
of younger, lighter cattle. Hexestrol, 
like stilbestrol, seems to give great- 
est returns when added to an excel- 
lent fattening ration, he said. 

The experiment was set up to 
compare the nutritive value of wheat, 
sudan and drouth corn silages fed to 
stocker calves and to study the ef- 
fects of adding hexestrol to each of 
the silages. During the 85-day feed- 
ing test, 24 steers were divided into 
six lots of four each to test each 
silage with and without the hormone 
addition. 

Wheat silage was eaten in smaller 
amounts than either of the other 
two and produced an average daily 
gain of 1.1 lb. when supplemented 
with 1 bu. of shelled corn per steer. 

Drouth-corn silage was eaten in 
the largest amounts and produced an 
average daily gain of 1.4 lb. with the 
addition of 3 bu. of shelled corn per 
steer. Sudan silage produced the 
poorest results, although less of it 
was used when compared to corn si- 
lage. The daily gain in this case was 
.95 lb. when 3.7 bu. of corn per steer 
were added to the silage. 

From these results, Dr. Dyer said, 
it would appear that excellent wheat 
silage of the sort used in the test 
was superior to drouth-corn silage, 
with the latter being slightly better 
than sudan silage. 

When hexestrol was added to the 
wheat silage, the lot getting the 
, hormone had a .1 Ib. gain advantage 
over the lot not getting the hormone 
but more silage was needed to get 
the small increase. Steers getting 
sudan silage with and without hex- 
estrol ate the same amount. When 
added to corn silage, less silage was 
used. 

Lamb Feeding Experiment: Addi- 
tions of hexestrol, or Aureomycin, or 
a combination of the two showed lit- 
tle effect in the fattening ration of 
65-lb. lambs under the conditions of 
an initial Missouri test, G. B. Thomp- 
son said. 

“Differences in rate of gain and 
feed efficiency were slight and con- 
sidered insignificant when the growth- 
promoting hormone and antibiotic 
were used alone or in combination 
with the basal ration of alfalfa hay, 
shelled yellow corn and soybean oil 
meal,” the animal husbandry depart- 
ment staff member said. 

According to Mr. Thompson, 
growth-promoting properties or hor- 
mone-like substances are fairly well 
established for cattle but results are 
less consistent in lamb feeding. How- 
ever, he said, hexestrol may have 
value in lamb feeding once the opti- 
mum ration is found. 

As for antibiotics in rations of fat- 
tening lambs, he said reports indicate 
they help reduce overeating disease, 
increase weight gains, and improve 
feed efficiency although these advan- 
tages haven't been consistent. The 
value of an antibiotic addition to the 
ration appears to have its greatest 
advantage in areas of high bacterial 
contamination, he said. 

In the Missouri test recently com- 
pleted, there were no cases of over- 
eating disease in either Aureomycin- 
fed or control lots even though none 
of the lambs were vaccinated for the 
disease. However, the lambs’ ration 
was 55% hay and 45% grain through- 
out the test. Feeding in this manner 
usually reduces overeating problems. 

There was an insignificant gain in 
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Products With 


Controlled Specifications 
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weight and feed efficiency in the anti- 
biotic-fed lot when compared to the 
control lot. 

Swine Studies: Leland F. Tribble 
noted that recent experiments at Mis- 
souri and elsewhere indicate that 
feeding calcium and phosphorus at 
high levels in a swine ration seems to 
be the cause of the skin disorder 
parakeratosis. 

Mr. Tribble told of a Missouri test 
in which seven of 13 pigs, weighing 
35-50 lb., developed a dermatitis two 
to four weeks after going on a ration 
containing .8% calcium and .6% phos- 
phorus. Gains of the affected pigs 
were cut markedly, but all pigs re- 
covered without treatment and satis- 
factory gains were made following 
recovery. 

In another ration using .6% cal- 
cium and .45% phosphorus, four of 
10 pigs developed parakeratosis in a 
1955 test. No cases of the skin dis- 
order developed among pigs receiving 
the same rations plus zinc. However, 
in 1954, there were no cases when 33 
pigs were fed the two minerals at 
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Sales Managers Needed 
By Large Feed Company 


Well-known, national feed manufacturer offers outstanding opportu- 
nity for experienced men capable of managing sales districts and divi- 
sions. Perhaps you are the sales manager of a small feed company, or 
a district or division manager who is well qualified, but limited in your 
present job. If so, consider this unusual opportunity for growth and 


advancement. 


This sound, expanding company offers a complete line of depend- 
able feeds backed by continuous years of research and advertising. 
Bulk delivery, custom mixing and feeder financing are available. New 
mill and warehouse operations are now being established. 

Men selected will receive an excellent salary, plus commissions on 
all feed sold in their district. Other features are: paid vacations, profit 
sharing, hospital care, life insurance, retirement plan and other bene- 
fits. If you are in good health, active, ambitious and know how to su- 
pervise salesmen and build feed volume, write today, in strict confi- 
dence. Summarize your personal history, experience, education, and 
salary requirements. Address your letter to: 


BOX 67, MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


AD NO. 1633, FEEDSTUFFS, 


derson during ‘ 


Your CORN SHELLING BOTTLENECKS 


Semi-trailer Loaded with 22 Tons of Ear 
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Listed below are just ‘a few of the plants 
that already have installed two or more 


TRIUMPH No. 1200 


Saginaw Grain Co............ Saginaw, Mich. 
Anderson Truck Terminal....... Maumee, Ohio 
Wolfe Grain Co............ Shipshewana, Ind. 
Cooperative Mills, Inc... .. . ..... Seaford, Del. 


Farmers Grain & Coal Co... .. . Mason City, Ill. 
Clinton County Farm Bureau. . Wilmington, Ohio 


Southern Plants! Ask us about the 
Triumph No. 1200 Shuck Sheller 


TRIUMPH Division 
THE C. O. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 


6249 HARVARD AVENUE, CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
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CLEANING ATTACHMENT 
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Send me fully detcriptive literature ehout your Ne. 1200 Shellers. 


Send Sales Engineer. 
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this rate without zinc in another ex- 
periment. 

“From this current test, it would be 
logical to believe that zinc prevented 
the development of parakeratosis if it 
were not for the 1954 trial where 
pigs were fed on the same ration with- 
out a single case of trouble,” he said. 
“One explanation might be that the 
corn and soybean meal used in the 
1954 ration contained more zinc than 
did the corn and bean meal used in 
1955.” 

Research workers in other states 
have found that high calcium levels 
seem to cause parakeratosis and that 
the condition can be cured or pre- 
vented by adding zinc to the diet. 
Evidently, the high level of calcium 
ties up the zinc in a pig’s body caus- 
ing a deficiency, Mr. Tribble said. 


Another Phase 


In another phase of the experi- 
ment, a ration containing corn, soy- 
bean oil meal, tankage and wheat 
shorts was fed with and without a 
zine addition to a mineral mixture of 
6% calcium, .5% phosphorus, and 
5% salt. There were no cases of 
parakeratosis on either of the two 
rations and the zine addition did not 


| improve the ration. 


The best gains were made by pigs 
in these two lots, but good results 
may have been due more to the bet- 
ter balance of all nutrients than to 
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Farm and Poultry 


Through this consistent publicity, your customers know all about 
PILOT BRAND. They know of its superior, dependable quality—its pure, 
clean, 100% usability—its low cost per usable pound. They're told to 


“Look for the Bag with the Big Biue Pilot Wheel”. 


Cash in on this universal customer-acceptance. Always stock 

PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell. And keep a couple of bags of PILOT BRAND 
prominently displayed in your store. That’s the way to get your 

full share of the profitable year-’round PILOT BRAND business. 


ORDER FROM YOUR DISTRIBUTOR—OR WRITE TO US 


FOR POULTRY 


PILOT 


| OYSTER SHELL New Rochelle, N.Y. 


Oyster Shell Products Corp. 


St. Louis 9, Mo. 


the mineral level used in the ration. 

Pigs given a mineral mix free 
choice, along with corn and soybean 
oil meal, made average gains but ate 
only a small amount of minerals. The 
calculated calcium and phosphorus 
content of the pigs’ ration in this lot 
was .28 and 38%, respectively. 

This ration would appear to be 
lacking in calcium and unbalanced as 
far as the calcium-phosphorus ratio 
is concerned. The ratio should be 1 
to 1 or 2 to 1 calcium to phosphorus, 
Mr. Tribble said. 

However, gains were not affected 
by this low level of calcium intake, 
and no cases of parakeratosis were 
observed in the lot. 

“Rather dramatic evidence indicat- 
ing the extent of the mineral de- 
ficiency of pigs fed minerals free 
choice was furnished when two pigs 
suffered broken legs shortly after 
being removed from the experiment,” 
Mr. Tribble said. “An examination of 
the broken bones showed that the 
walls of the bones were thin and 
brittle.” 

Under the conditions of this experi- 
ment, he said self-feeding of a simple 
mineral mix was not satisfactory 
when a corn and soybean oil meal 
ration was used. 

Silage for Sows: Although not yet 
completed, a Missouri experiment 
utilizing silage in a brood sow ration 
seems likely to give good results, ac- 
cording to Mr. Tribble. Supplemented 
with a small amount of corn and pro- 
tein, gilts fed silage made satisfactory 
gains and those that have farrowed 
at this date have had average sized 
litters. 

Wheat and corn silages were used 
in the test. Both reduced the cost of 
carrying gilts through the gestation 
period when compared to gilts fed a 
complete mixed ration under the same 
conditions. 

In the case of wheat silage, the 
ration fed to each gilt amounted to 
5 lb. of silage along with 1% lb. pro- 
tein supplement plus corn as needed 
to get satisfactory gains. This 
amounted to 2.6 lb. shelled corn per 
day for each gilt. The ration con- 
taining corn silage was the same ex- 
cept that only 2.2 lb. of corn was 
needed. 

“Using present prices, gilts on corn 
silage were fed during the last 90 
days of the gestation period for about 
$2 to $4 a head cheaper than if they 
had been fed a normal grain ration,” 
Mr. Tribble noted. “The gilts on the 
wheat silage were fed during the 
same period for about $1 to $3 less.” 

Both litter size and birth weight 
of pigs have been average among gilts 
getting silage. Litter size from gilts 
fed corn silage have been larger than 
those fed wheat silage, but birth 
weights were smaller. All pigs have 
been thrifty and strong at birth. 


Officers Elected by 
Animal Health Group 


WASHINGTON — The Animal 
Health Institute elected officers for 
the coming year at its recent annual 
meeting at the Shoreham Hotel in 
Washington. 

Dr. D. H. LeGear, Dr. L. D. LeGear 

Medicine Co., St. Louis, was elected 
president of the institute. Dr. Mark 
Welsh, Lederle Laboratories, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co., Pearl River, N.Y., 
was named first vice president, and 
Frank N. Getman, Hess & Clark, 
Inc., Ashland, Ohio, was elected sec- 
ond vice president. 
_ C. W. Whitmoyer, Whitmoyer Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Myerstown, Pa., will 
serve as treasurer. The executive 
secretary is Dal Bruner, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Elected directors for three-year 
terms were R. B. Clark, Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Co., St. Louis; True Davis, 
Jr., Anchor Serum Co., St. Louis; 
Dr. Arthur D. Goldhaft, Vineland 
(N.J.) Poultry Laboratories; J. E. 
McCabe, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, 
N.J.; Dr. John G. Salsbury, Dr. Sals- 
bury’s Laboratories, Charles City, 
Towa. 
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Allied Mills Names 
2 Plant Managers 


J. E. Blough 


David A. Mote 


FT. WAYNE, IND.—David A. Mote, 
formerly of West Milton, Ohio, has 
been appointed manager of the new 
Wayne Feed plant at Everson, Pa., 
it has been announced by L. T. Mur- 
phy, vice president in charge of pro- 
duction, Allied Mills, Inc. 

Mr. Mote is well versed in all phases 
of mill operations, having grown up 
in the feed and milling business. 

After graduating from Bowling 
Green State University with a degree 
in business administration, Mr. Mote 
served in the U.S. Naval Reserve and 
studied engineering at North Caro- 
lina State College. Then he managed 
the W. C. Mote & Sons Co. operations 
at Laura, Ohio, where he was in 
charge of feed manufacturing, grain 
processing, jobbing, wholesale and re- 
tail activities. 

Mr. Murphy also announced the 
promotion of J. E. Blough to the posi- 
tion of plant manager at Ft. Wayne, 
succeeding O. W. Seibert who has 
been assigned to special production 
problems after serving as plant man- 
ager at Ft. Wayne for 29 years. 

Mr. Blough started with Allied 
Mills at Chicago in 1932 in the ac- 
counting department, moving to Mem- 
phis in charge of accounting in 1941. 
After service in the Air Force, he 
returned to Ft. Wayne as head of the 
accounting department in 1946. He 
was promoted to assistant plant man- 
ager in 1954. 


Suit Against Rutgers 
Research Is Dismissed 


By New Jersey Court 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J.—A 20- 
million-dollar lawsuit involving the 
discovery and commercial production 
of streptomycin was dismissed March 
26 by Federal Judge Thomas F. 
Meaney without prejudice “because of 
the plaintiff’s bad faith.” 

The plaintiff was Miss Mary Mar- 
cus, a scientific researcher of New 
York. The defendants were Dr. Sel- 
man A. Waksman, acknowledged co- 
discoverer of the wonder drug; the 
Rutgers Research and Endowment 
Foundation, to which he assigns his 
patent rights, and Merck & Co. of 
Rahway, which is licensed to manu- 
facture the drug. 

Two weeks ago Judge Meaney told 
Miss Marcus’ attorney, Nathan Reibel 
of Elizabeth, that he wanted certain 
information by March 26, or he would 
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SOLVENT EXTRACTION 
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> MATERIAL HANDLING 


t, Cleveland Ohie 


consider the dismissal of her suit. The 
information that he demanded was a 
satisfactory explanation from Miss 
Marcus as to why she repeatedly was 
unable to obey a court order to ap- 
pear before attorneys for the defen- 
dants for the taking of a deposition. 
The judge also said he wanted proof 
as to whether Miss Marcus was a 
licensed physician as had been rep- 
resented. 

Reibel informed the court that he 
had written to Miss Marcus but that 
she had failed to keep her promise to 
provide him with the necessary in- 
formation. 

“It seems to me that Miss Marcus 
has consistently evaded all the proc- 
esses of this court and has completely 
failed to give a satisfactory reason 
why she has not appeared for a depo- 
sition,” Judge Meaney said. “She has 
been acting in bad faith throughout 
the case.” 

Motions for the dismissal were 
made by Russell E. Watson, attorney 
for Dr. Waksman and Rutgers Re- 


search, and by Harold Fisher, attor- 
ney for Merck & Co. 

Miss Marcus filed the suit in 1954 
alleging that Dr. Waksman made use 
of her discovery of a micro-organism 
in perfecting Streptomycin and 
claimed a share of the profits in the 
sale of the drug. She said she had 
done research work with Dr. Waks- 
man at one time. 


Du Pont Names New 
Agents for Compound 


WILMINGTON, DEL. — Appoint- 
ment of two new sales agents for 
“Two-Sixty-Two” feed compound has 
been announced by the polychemicals 
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department -of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. Grandone, Inc., of 
Needham, Mass., has been assigned 
the New England states. P. R. Mark- 
ley, Inc., Lafayette Bldg., Philadel- 
phia 6, Pa., will serve the middle 
Atlantic states. 

Increasing interest along the east- 
ern seaboard in the use of the com- 
pound as & source of protein in feeds 
for ruminant animals is the reason 
given for these appointments. For- 
merly it was stocked only in Charles- 
ton, W. Va., for the areas covered 
by the newly appointed agencies. 
Stock points will now include Wor- 
cester, Mass.; Lititz, Pa., and Ches- 
tertown, Md. 


Distributed im Minnesota, North and South Dakow 
and Western Wisconsin by: 


Blomfield-Swanson 


6009 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 16, Minn, 
Phone: ORchard 5-8805 


VITAMIN 


STABILITY —Open-container storage tests (3 weeks at 113° F, 
both dry and at 100% rel. humidity) proved Peter Hand E’s stability 


under the most trying conditions. 


AVAILABILITY —Peter Hand E comes in the same free-flowing, 
hard beadlet form that has proved so effective as a coating for Peter 
Hand Vitamin A. This coating is known both for its high protective 
quality and for its ready digestibility—quickly releasing Peter Hand 
Vitamin E in the intestinal tract for complete biological activity. 


RELIABILITY —Peter Hand Research Laboratory and Experi- 
mental Farm constantly test Peter Hand products to assure highest 


quality and effectiveness. 
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© 1956, P.H.8. Co. 
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Division Peter Hand Brewery Co. 
1000 W. North Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois - MOhawk 4-6300 


SUPPLEMENT 


Contains 20,000 I.U. of 
Vitamin E per pound 


Day by day scientific research in- 
creases our consciousness of the im- 
portance of Vitamin E in livestock and 
poultry rations. 


Some common results of low Vitamin E 
rations. 

e Poor fertility and hatchability in turkeys. 
e Enlarged hocks in turkeys. 

« “White muscle disease” in calves. 

“Stiff-lamb disease.” 

e “Crazy chick disease” in poultry. 

« “Yellow fat disease” in mink. 
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Capacity of Kansas’ Licensed 
Grain Warehouses Up Sharply 


KANSAS CITY—Capacity of li- 
censed grain warehouses in Kansas 
has doubled in the past five years, 
according to figures compiled by 
Georgell Douglass, chief warehouse 
examiner for the state grain inspec- 
tion and warehouse departments. Mr. 
Douglass’ figures (as of Feb. 15) 


Kansas Licensed Elevator Capacity 
Feb. 15, 1956 Mar. 1, 1951 
Northwest: No. No. 
County elev. elev. 
Cheyenne .... 9 
Decatur ..... 13 1,108,700 9 439,000 
Graham ..... 7 167,800 5 427,000 
re 13 1,217,960 13 383,000 
Rawlins ..... 13 1,692,468 10 372,000 
Sheridan 7 562,500 8 317,000 
Sherman 13 1,900,000 13 1,178,500 
Thomas ..... 19 4,529,600 17 2,665,379 
W. Central 
Pee 14 1,856,500 10 842,000 
Greeley ..... &- 2,138,680 7 819,500 
12 2,793,600 8 1,220,000 
Se 13 1,983,100 11 1,012,600 
GD res 18 3,975,898 13 886,000 


nat 


Gray 


Trego 2 
Wallace 5 
Wichita 7 

Southwest 
Clark 
Finney 
Ford 

trant 


Hamilton 
Haskell 
Hodgeman 


Kearny 3 
Meade 11 
Morton 7 
Seward 5 
Stanton ‘ 8 
Stevens 8 
N. Central: 
Clay 11 
Cloud 
Jewell 13 
Mitchell ..... 16 
Osborne 13 
Ottawa ... 16 
Phillips 12 
Republic . 16 
Rooks 13 
Smith 11 
Washington . 14 
Central 
Barton «..... 36 


,000 
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000 
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000 
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000 
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3,000 
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1,441,900 
13 J 470,000 
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030,200 
738,000 
264,000 
,400 
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385,700 
2,264,500 
3,000 
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1,240,000 
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9 918,000 
18 1,470,000 
7 164,000 
16 1,773,000 
10 681,000 
16 2,072,250 
10 631,000 
12 419,000 


10 806,500 


32 3,707,600 


Dickinson ... 24 3,928,000 18 2,026,000 
Ellis 3,749,909 19 2,287,909 
Ellsworth ... 11 2,087,252 9 $56,500 
Lincoln . oon 1,220,470 18 1,370,500 
McPherson .. 26 5,271,383 19 2,646,500 
Marion ...... 17 1,781,500 9 467,000 
Rice oo 5,140,800 11 2,313,800 
Rush . A 2,264,000 14 $70,700 
Russell ...... 16 1,111,700 17 1,057,900 
Saline --.+» 26 31,854,383 17 8,953,500 
8. Central: 
Barber . 15 1,752,300 15 1,022,000 
Comanche 7 1,910,700 6 885,200 
Edwards 11 1,870,168 12 869,000 
Harper 25 3,513,300 20 1,448,300 
Harvey 17 6,551,800 15 2,339,000 
Kingman 22 1,960,500 19 579,000 
Kiowa os 9 1,658,000 11 769,000 
Pawnee 2,330,600 11 786,500 
Pratt 2,780, 750 #17 1,460,000 
Reno ... 39 37,143,100 33 25,038,000 
Sedgwick .... 37 66,523,900 33 26,781,940 
Stafford .. 17 2,661,800 18 1,276,000 
Sumner ...... 50 11,539,480 29 3,531,700 
Northeast: 
Atchison .... il 6,549,117 6 25,383,600 
Brown 17 1,517,800 17 1,160,000 
Jackson 7 740,110 4 306,000 
Jefferson —_— 498,000 1 8,000 
Leavenworth 1 200,000 2 290,000 
Marshall 21 1,643,515 5 329,000 
Nemaha 9 1,219,700 7 $01,196 
Pottawatomie. 8 550,000 2 133,000 
Riley P 4 298,000 4 164,000 
Wye undotte 9 34,710,000 8 26,277,000 
E. Central 
Anderson 2 320,000 2 301,000 
Chase ; 3 55,500 1 16,000 
Coffey 
Douglas i 1,812,738 1 800,000 
Franklin 5 374,900 2 340,000 


Buying quality chicken for an enjoyable dinner is easy and trouble-free. You 
simply look for the processed, well-packaged and branded product. 

Buying animal protein concentrates is much the same. Quality animal 
protein concentrates are labeled and sold by brand name. To be sure of 
quality, buy the bags labeled Swift. 


for the manufacture of quality feeds 


When you buy Swift’s Digester Tankage and Swift’s Meat and Bone aisee 
you know you’re taking the first step to the best in feeding results. 

Swift’s Animal Proteins are thoroughly processed to meet the quality 
standards of the most discriminating feed mixer. 


Every feed gets a lift from Swift’s Animal Proteins. Order from your Swift’s 
Feed Salesman or from the nearest producing plant listed below. 


P.O. Box 549 


St. Levis Indpt. Pkg. Co. 
824 S. Vandeventer Ave. 


St. Lovis 10, Mo. 


Phone: Prospec! 1-2800 


1600 Read St. 


Evansville 4, Ind. 


SWIFT & COMPANY, Feed Department « 


Omah Nebraska 
Phone: Market 2280 
P.O. Box 38 


Butler 9-8861 


Phone: Dial 4-3301 


Packers Station 
Kansas City 5, Kansas 
Phone: Atwater 5000 


390 W. 24th St. 
Ogden, Viah 
Phone: 4-3413 


P.O. Box 151 


Moultrie, Go. 
Phone: 500 


National Stock Yards 
N.S. Yards, Illinois 


Local, Bridge 1000 


Se. St. Joseph, Mo. 
Phone: 8-1771 


P.O. Box 97 
Winona, Minn. 
Phone: 2225 


Union Stock Yards 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 
Phone: Melrose 1-2660 


Union Stock Yards 
Denver 17, Colorado 
Phone: Tabor 5-1231 


Union Steck Yerds « 


N. 9th Avenue 90, 
Marshalltown, lowa ©. Box 991 

Phone: 7641 Lake Charles, La. 

1901 So. San Marcus St, PhonerHemiock 3-9426 


San Antonio, Texas 
Stock Yards Station 


lowa Packing Co. 


© 
Gearv 6 1,210,000 3 397,760 
Jonnson ..... 9 185,000 1 1,503,000 
Limnm .....+.- 5 114,000 1 55,000 
6 2,280,500 2 414,000 
Morris ...... s 103,000 2 25,000 
Osage 
Shawnee 13 15,764,000 6 8,137,000 
Wabaunsee .. 3 39,000 1 14,000 
Southeast: 
Bourbon ..... 4 325,000 1 250,000 
Butler ...... 9 991,000 7 567,000 
Chautauqua 63,000 
Cowley ...... 13 3,294,850 7 1,133,000 
Crawford .... 6 $23,000 4 155,000 
Greenwood .. 99,000 .. 
Labette ..... 11 334,200 1 65,000 
Montgomery . 8 1,951,500 4 1,160,000 
Neosho ...... S 626,000 1 30,000 
Wilson ...... 10 4,116,000 1,855,304 
Woodson .... 5 


show 1,141 state licensed grain ware- 
houses with a total capacity of 289,- 
856,719 bu. and 124 federally licensed 
warehouses with a capacity of 88,- 
020,000 bu. The combined total is 
1,265 warehouses of 377,876,719 bu. 

This is approximately double the 
figures of March 1, 1951, when the 
total was 954 houses of 186,889,322 
bu. These figures were composed of 
864 state licenses for 147,391,922 bu. 
and 90 federal licenses for 39,497,- 
400 bu. 

Of the current totals some 18,832,- 
074 bu. represents flat storage de- 
tached from regular elevators, which 
is generally classified as emergency 
storage. This accounts for about 6% 
of the total. Not included in the 
above figures are a few storage proj- 
ects which are not licensed as public 
warehouses where private arrange- 
ments have been made by the opera- 
tors with the Commodity Credit Corp. 
for grain storage. These do not ac- 
count for a large amount of capacity, 
however. There are seven of these 
with a capacity of 4,025,000 bu. in the 
state. 

Further increases in capacity are 
indicated for the next crop year, with 
several projects of substantial size 
known to be under construction in 
the state. 

Although the Kansas warehouse 
capacity has been increasing steadily 
in the past 15 years, the current to- 
tals represent huge increases rolled 
up in the past two years. In the pe- 
riod from May, 1954, to May, 1955, 
about 65 million bushels were added. 
Since May, 1955, there has been an 
additional increase of 53 million. This 
includes only the Kansas state li- 
censes. Year by year records on fed- 
eral have not been compiled. 

Of the total increase in Kansas 
licensed warehouses since 1941, when 
724 elevators of 75,534,876 bu. ca- 
pacity were added, more than half 
has taken place in the past two years 
when 115 million out of the 214 mil- 
lion increase was recorded. Two other 
years of large increase were in 
1949 and 1950, when a total of about 
50 million was added. 

Average wheat crops in Kansas in 
the 1943-52 period were 204 million 
bu., but have varied since then from 
a low of 144 million to a high of 307 
million. 
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Missouri community miller reports invest- 
ment in modern dust-free grain roller 
returned so quickly he never missed the 
money. 

You, too, can jump in and make a killing 
now! . . . while others sit idly by with 
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conditions. 


Write today for catalog on all 15 sizes. 


Bex FH-188, Bonner Springs, Kanses 


Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS 
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LIME CREST 
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TRACE-MINERAL PRE-MIXES 


Behind all Lime Crest Trace-Mineral Pre- 
Mixes stands a record of providing the best 
possible products with true economy and 
convenience for the feed manufacturer. Lime 
Crest pioneered in the use of compatible 
ingredients in trace-mineral pre-mixes. Its 
exclusive blending process assures uniform- 
ity of distribution of the vital trace elements. 


Important, too, is Lime Crest leadership in 
trace mineral research . . . research that 


Just off the Press: 


Write for a free reprint of the chapter on Energy 
Values of Feedstuffs for Poultry from the 1955 
edition of The Scientific Feeding of Chickens by 


Dr. Harry W. Titus. 


Dept. A-4 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR) 


produced a better blending process and led ; 


to the use of trace mineral compounds that” 


are more compatible with fat- soluble 
vitamins. 


Because quality control is a fetignrat Lime 


Crest, you can depend on accuracy and uni- 
formity of all our formulations. Lime Crest’s 
facilities and skills are your assurance of re- 
ceiving the most advanced poe to help 
you produce better feeds. 


Newton, N.J. 


World’s Largest Producer of Crystalline Calcite Products 


Makers of LIME CREST CALCITE CRYSTALS—the 3-in-1 calcium supplement for poultry; LITTER- 
KEPE—the ideal conditioner for poultry litter; Non-Skid BARN CALCITE—for safe, non-skid barn floors. 


In Canada: The Ash Chemical Company, 410 St. Nicholas St., Montreal 1, P. Q, 


2 


LIME CREST PRODUCTS 


are made by Limestone Products Corporation of America 
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Technology’s Effect 
On Poultry Raising 
Operations Noted 


SAN FRANCISCO—This business 
of automation and technology which 
is sweeping the country could have 
far-reaching effects on the poultry 
industry and, indirectly, on the feed 
industry. 

At least this was indicated in one 
of the talks at the recent convention 
here of the Pacific Dairy & Poultry 
Assn. 

The program included remarks on 
automation in general and on its ap- 
plication to the poultry industry. One 
of the speakers, Dr. E. M. Grabbe, 
The Ramo-Wooldridge Corp., Los 
Angeles, explained that automation 
is concerned with developing ma- 
chines and that operations research 
is concerned with optimum use of 


this automatic equipment. This im- 
plies that there are alternate ways 
of using equipment and the injection 
of scientific analysis and quantitative 
methods and experimentation in 
many cases can lead to large sav- 
ings. 

At any rate, Dr. Grabbe said that 
an application of operations research 
in the dairy and poultry industry 
might be to determine the best time 
to market a product such as poultry. 

He said equations might be formu- 
lated which include the time of 
growth, the cost of feed and housing, 
the anticipated market price, and 
demand according to seasons. The 
computed profit for marketing at dif- 
ferent times would then clearly in- 
dicate the consequences of alternate 
plans of action. 


Breeding for Egg Quality 
Another look into the future came 
in a talk by Dr. Will Lamoreux, 
geneticist of Kimber Farms, Niles, 
Cal. He indicated a possibility that 
at some future date, selective breed- 
ing might reach such a point that it 


will be unnecessary to grade out 
quality of eggs. However, he said, 
this would require reasonable care 
in handling and development of 
mechanical devices for removing un- 
natural mutations. 

In a discussion of chicken quality, 
Laurence Bono, poultry buyer for 
Hagstrom Food Stores, Oakland, Cal., 
said that the consumer, according to 
his surveys, is desirous of having a 
more plump and slightly yellow- 
colored fryer or roaster. 

Everett Turner said that the mat- 
ter of color control is simply a mat- 
ter of changing feed. But, he said, 
he was unaware of a consumer pref- 
erence for this yellow color which 
had at one time become objectionable 
to the consumer. 

In a turkey conference, David W. 
Evans, David W. Evans & Associates, 
Salt Lake City, and Leo Pearlstein 
of Lee & Associates, Los Angeles, 
estimated that turkey consumption 
can be doubled in a short period of 
time with proper advertising em- 
phasis and promotion. 


for complete data, analysis and 


trace minerals from fortified fish solubles. 


and mixes easily. 


for livestock 


For improved beef cattle nutrition, 


product description, write..¢ 


PHILIP R.PARK,INC. 


FEED ENGINEERS 
Manufacturers of 


Berth 42, Outer Harbor, San Pedro, California 


for poultry 
An emulsion consisting of Park Processed 
condensed fish solubles (with fish glandu- 
lar and liver hydrolysate added) and 
selected vegetable and animal fats. The 

addition of fats tend to stabilize the fat soluble vitamins in mixed feeds, and 

improve mixing and pelleting characteristics. SOLUFAT provides energy from 
fat, and the important unidentified growth factor, vitamins, amino acids, and 

SOLUFAT comes 


MANAPERK is a liquid pre-mix to be used with feeding molasses. MANAPERK 
contains Park Processed condensed fish solubles, fish glandular and liver hydroly- 
sate, phosphoric acid, urea, solubilized kelp, cobalt acetate, manganese sulphate, 
copper sulphate, zinc sulphate, and high energy animal and 
vegetable fats. These ingredients act as rumen organism growth 
stimulants which promote better digestion of cellulose 
contained in roughage. 


NEW FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
the SEA | 


From research and practical feeding tests, the nutritionists of Philip R. Park, ix: 
Inc., have developed two new Sea Power feed supplements. These products \- 
increase the adaptability of the vital nutritional elements from the sea into f 
feed formulation and manufacture. 


in a fluid form 


MANAMAR ‘Sea Power’ Supplements 


145 West First Street, Dubuque, lowa 


Personnel Changes By 
A. E. Staley Firm 


John Gilbert 


Robert Lighthall 


DECATUR, ILL. — Promotion of 
John Gilbert from formula feed sales 
coordinator to western sales manager 
in the meal department of the A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co., has been 
announced by E. C. Lane, manager of 
the meal sales department, soybean 
division 

At the same time Mr. Lane an- 
nounced two 
other changes. 
Robert Lighthall, 
who has been in 
charge of south- 
eastern states 
sales, will now 
have charge of 
central states 
sales, and Reeder 
Miller, who has 
been western 
sales manager, 
will now be 
southeastern states manager. 

Mr. Gilbert has been with Staley’s 
since his graduation from Wesleyan 
University in 1953. Mr. Lighthall, 
with the company since 1940, was on 
military leave for three years during 
World War II, and then in the traffic 
division until he was promoted to 
meal sales in 1954. 

Mr. Miller has been with Staley’s 
since 1954. At the time the company 
purchased the livestock and poultry 
feed business of the Glidden Co. in 
Indianapolis, he was sales coordina- 
tor there. He remained there in that 
capacity until he came to Decatur to 
the meal sales department several 
months ago. 


Reeder Miller 


— 


LOOSE HOUSIN 
Under the loose housing system of 
handling dairy cattle, it is easy for 
the farmer to change from dairy to 
beef, sheep or other enterprises, 
College 


North Dakota Agricultural 
experts point out. 


Also available 
in 
useable pails. 


Plus Antibiotic Feed 

Essential Nutrients 
COMPARE THE PRICE — No wonder 
more dairymen are changing to 
Calf-Pab. No calf feed can give 


better calves—yet Calf-Pab costs 
less to feed. 


rite for Full Information! 


Main Plant & Offices Midwest Division West Coast Division 
WAUKEGAN, ILL. Des Moines, Ia. Nampa, Idaho 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
MORE PROFITS FOR YOU 
 _ 


Milwaukee Exchange 


Elects New Officers 


George D. La Budde 


MILWAUKEE George D. La 
Budde, vice president of the La Budde 
Feed & Grain Co., was elected presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Grain Ex- 
change at its annual meeting April 2. 
He succeeds A. H. Hurley 
Pabst Brewing Co. 

Other officers named were Robert 
H. Lamb, vice president; James G. 
O'Brien, secretary-treasurer; Herbert 
A. Pagel, G. W. Winston and B. J. 
Krieg, directors; Donald D. Brown, 
John W. Engler, Richard D. Fuller 
and Elmer DeBunhr, arbitration board, 
and Harry F. Franke and Walter C. 
Holstein, board of appeals. 


Cincinnati Club Views 


Wilderness Trip Film 
CINCINNATI 

to preserve the 

Forest wilderness 


Long-time efforts 
Quetico - Superior 
in northern Minne- 
sota and Canada were described by 
Dr. Lawrence E. Carpenter, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Cincinnati Feed 
Club, at a monthly dinner meeting 
April 2 in the Cincinnati Club, after 
which he showed a color film of a 
canoe trip through the wilderness. 
Other entertainment for the 60 mem- 
bers and guests present was provided 
by an accordionist and exotic dancer. 

Election of officers will feature the 
annual dinner meeting May 7 at the 


Cincinnati Club, when wives of mem- | 
bers will be guests. The business ses- | 


sion will be followed with an enter- 
tainment program and dancing. 


E. D. Toland, Jr., Is 


Monsanto Treasurer 


ST. LOUIS—Edward D. Toland, Jr., 
St. Louis, has been elected treasurer 
of Monsanto Chemical Co., it has been 
announced by Charles Allen Thomas, 
president. Monsanto’s board of direc- 
tors elected Mr. Toland to his new 
post at its March 28 meeting. 

Mr. Toland has been an assistant 
treasurer since January, 1954. He 
succeeds William W. Schneider, also 
of St. Louis, who is a vice president 
and a member of the company’s board 
of directors, executive committee and 
finance committee and who has been 
acting as treasurer since the sud- 
den incapacitation of the former 
treasurer about 2% years ago. 

A native of Concord, N.H., Mr. 
Toland received a B.A. degree in 
chemistry from Yale University in 


1936 and an M.B.A. degree from Har- 


of the | 


vard University’s Graduate School of 
Business Administration in 1948. 

He was employed in the sales or- 
ganizations of U.S. Industrial Chemi- 
cals Co. of Detroit and the B. B. 
Chemical Co. of Boston before be- 
coming assistant to the manager of 
the syndicate department of Shields 
& Co., investment bankers and brok- 
ers of New York, in 1948. He joined 
Monsanto in 1951 as assistant to the 
treasurer. 


M. F. Frankel Is New 
Gump Vice President 


CHICAGO—The B. F. Gump Co., 
manufacturer of equipment for the 
feed industry, has announced the ap- 
pointment of M. F. Frankel as vice 
president and works manager. 

He was formerly works manager 
of John S. Barnes Corp., Rockford, 
Ill. Prior to that, he was manufac- 
turing manager at the Chicago plant 
of Hupp Corp. Mr. Frankel is a mem- 
ber of the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers. | 


For Custom Millers 


MELROSE BULDING © HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Eli Fisher, Mgr. 
Eureka Milling Co. 
Plant in Illinois 


* Roanoke, Illinois, the Eureka 
Milling Co. wanted to improve 
their processing set-up. They called 
in Fords Automation Engineers 
who developed the layout shown 
at the right. Instead of a Crusher 
Feeder they installed a Fords Mill 
with electrically operated ‘‘Push 
Button Feed Control”. Since the 
installation, Eli Fisher, Mgr., says 
their capacity has been doubled. 
Processing time has been cut in a! 
| half and they are able to handle 
bigger volume in much less time. 


Upper right photo shows 
Fords Hammermill. 
Mr. Fisher also reports a more Uni- 


form grind with the big FORDS 
mill and a fast smooth job of mix- 
ing on the part of the new FORDS 
vertical mixers. He likes the way 
they easily discharge wet corn and 
bulky feeds. 


The Ford Forced Feed Molasses 
_ Blender in his installation is leg, they can bulk load custom- 
equipped with a “Proportional” ers trucks from either mixer. 
| pump. This pump makes it pos- 4 


Let a FORDS representative show you Actual Mill Layouts 
of FORDS AUTOMATION ENGINEERING and how he can save you 
hundreds of dollars on your installation. 


| Automation Engineering Dept. 2501 
Myers-Sherman Co., Streator, Illinois 


| 

| Please send us, without obligation, literature describing the following 
| equipment: 

1 () Remote Feed Control Mills 
Vertical Mixers 

| 


Picture at right shows 
Fords Vertical Mixers. 


sible for them to use all pre- 
heated molasses without draw- 
ing chilled molasses into the 
mixer. Also, they need no return 
line and, by utilizing an existing 


Find out what can be done to your 
mill to make it more automatic. 
Myers-Sherman Engineers have had 
lots of experience. Know many 
short cuts. Are trained to give you 
the most economical layout that will 


SEND 


COUPON 


Drag Conveyors 
(_] Have your field man get in 
touch with us about your 


[_] Molasses Blenders 


Corn Shellers Automation. 
MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 
Address.............. 


Streator, lilinois 


| 
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LOOK FOR THIS 
for high-level antibiotic feeds 


contains the effective antibiotic bacitracin 


s of BACIFERM is unexcelled, even by more costly 

t has the right se/ective activity. On farm after farm, 
effectively stopped secondary invaders in poultry and 

wine by exhibiting a high degree of se/ectivity in 

organisms such as Streptococcus, Micrococcus, and 

itrolling these harmful bacteria, BACIFERM also 


the growth of E. co// and A. aerogenes, intestinal \o 4 
hich produce vitamins and other growth factors. Be, 


RM stimulates appetites—keeps animals eating 
2ase or other stress periods. BACIFERM, a 


|) antibiotic supplement, gets more poultry 
and swine to market faster, by hastening y 


recovery and reducing mortality. 


gg 
3 
4 be 
j 
f 
ERPRPECTIVENESS 
4 an 
= The off q 
Vibr Wh 
promote 
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BACIFER 
| during 
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ins, high protein, K, and unidentified 
During stress periods, these extra vitamins in BACIFERM may t 
as important to poultry and swine as the hi -level — 


BACIFERM costs 25% less! 


On a gram-for-gram basis, 
tetracycline-type antibiotics used 
at high levels may produce results 


equal to bacitracin. But only 
BACIFERM gives maximum 
effectiveness and cuts fortification 
costs at least 25%. That means 
you save $3 to $6 per ton of 
high-level feed when you choose a 
BACIFERM bacitracin antibiotic 
supplement. 


Combination Antibiotic Supplement Available : 
Ask for BACIFERM-PB, a BACIFERM supplement 
combining bacitracin and penicillin. 


—\ 


Specify BACIFERM 
for High-Level Feeding at Low-Level Cost. 


Zor laformallion, uril... 


Animal Nutrition Department - COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION + 260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
IN CANADA: Reliance Chemicals, Ltd., Montreal, Que. » IN MEXICO: Comsolmex, S.A., Mexico 11, D. F. 


BAD provides bonus vitamins and nutrients | 
Every BACIFERM antibiotic supplement is a whole fermentation sroduct. 
— no extra cost, you get these ot bonus vitamins 
| ON OM when you fortify a ton of feed with BACIFERM 
at a 200-gram level of antibiotic: 
Vitamin Bu: 12mg. mg. A 
Choline. 18 640.0 mg. mino on 1201 Acid. .192.0 mg. 
Folic ‘Acid. mg Vitamin K... "4,120.0 
e 
¥ 
4 
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P e d by J. D. Sykes, vice president of the | was composed of Dr. J. W. Pou, 
urina Awar $s Ralston Purina Co. North Carolina State College; Dr. 
‘ The fellowships, which amount to | Rufus W. Cox, Kansas State College; ALFALFA APHID ON 
Ten Fellowships $1,560 each, are given to recipients | Dr. L. C. Ferguson, Ohio agricultural INCREASE IN NEVADA 
chosen on the basis of their under- | experime station; James Mc- 
xperiment station; Dr. James Mc 
ST. LOUIS—Ten agricultural col- 8taduate scholastic records and their Ginnis, Washington State College, 
lege students have been selected to | Stated objectives in agricultural re- al aS aphid has shown a 200% population 
and Dr. C. A. Elvehjem, University | increase in Nevada duri h 
receive Ralston Purina fellowships Search. ncrease in Nevada during the past 
sconsin. acc i 
for graduate study during the school The awards committee which met | ‘ 
year 1956-57, it has been announced | in St. Louis to make the selections 2 
i 5 , Oo ee ceive the awards and will study at | sity of Nevada. Mr. Lauderdale said 
4 the indicated schools: Poultry hus- | 4 recent survey in Clark County 


bandry study—Harold N. Benson, | Showed 100% of the fields were in- 


University of Minnesota; George A. fested. More than 50% of the fields 
Carruth, University of Arkansas; Don contain large enough populations so 

. 2 " that if they are not controlled im- 
DeSteiguer, Oklahoma A&M College. mediately severe crop damage will | 
Dairy husbandry Dean O. Cliver, | result. In many fields the aphid has ' 


7 F eh ade ill Purdue University; Paul A. Putnam, | been active all winter, Mr. Lauder- 

q y fe Cornell University; Allen H. Rakes, | dale said, and considerable damage 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Ani- | already has been done with a con- i 

GRAIN SOYA BEANS FLAX mal husbandry Larry D. Dingus, sequent loss of stand. The pest has 

Founded 1852 University of Missouri; Robert S. | Stayed in the southern part of the 


Lowrey, Jr., University of Georgia; | state up to now but there is no as- 


Donald P. Waldorf, University of Wis- | Surance that northern fields will not 

DULUTH consin. Veterinary medicine—Donald | be infested. 
Roy Casoro, University of Connecti- ; 
cut 


Nebraska Association 
Drives for Lamb Sales 


MINNEAPOLIS 


SCOTTSBLUFF, NEB. The 
| North Platte Valley Lamb Feeders 
Assn. is in the midst of a self-help : 


promotional campaign similar to one 
that in 1955 boosted sale of lambs 
by one packer 400% in a three-month 
period. 

During two weeks in February of 
1955, packers, retailers, cafe oper- 
ators and civic clubs all jumped in to 
boost the drive for lamb consump- 
tion in one of the nation’s biggest 
lamb feeding areas. Cooperation this 
year is not quite as extensive, but 
similar results are anticipated. An- 
other drive is planned for November. 

The North Platte River Valley last 
year reported a sheep population of 
about 500,000 sheep, most of which 
were fattened in the valley. In Scotts 
Biuff County alone it is estimated 
that labor and feed cost on lamb run 
nearly $2 million a year, 


-NEPPCO Addition 


TRENTON, N.J.—Frank R. Warta 
will assume the duties of assistant 
for membership services for the 
Northeastern Poultry Producers 


OOF ‘ " Council on April 16. A graduate of 
the National Agricultural College, 
PRE Of Customer Satisfaction ! Mr. Warta has 


iceman for the Hunterdon County 
Cooperative G.L.F. Service, Fleming- 
ton, N.J., for the past two years. Mr. 


Since the completion in 1950 of our first Bolted Steel Grain Warta will devote a good portion of 
Tank installation for the Worley Grain Company at Portales, his time with NEPPCO promoting 
No Other Type Of New Mexico, BS&B has built three additional installations at and servicing the insurance programs 
Grain Storage Facility Elida, New Mexico, Clovis, New Mexico and Farwell, Texas. ats ee 
Gives You All S Features ! Total grain storage capacity of these installations exceeds NEW HONEGGERS’ DEALER 
ere 2,000,000 bushels! LOHRVILLE, IOWA —The Lohr- 
1. Absolute protection against ; : ville Feed Mill has been appointed f 
moisture and vermin! The Farwell installation, pictured above, is probably the dealer in this area for the products | 
largest of its kind in the world and was completed in 1954. of Honeggers’ & Co. and will handle 


2. Greatest possible fire protec- the Fairbury, II1., firm's complete line 


Handling primarily wheat and grain sorghums, it alone has ; 
of feeds. } 


tion! a storage capacity of 800,000 bushels! 
What better proof could be presented of complete customer 
. Faster and less expensive to satisfaction than is demonstrated in this instance? What  ) 
erect! more convincing demonstration that BS&B Bolted Steel MOVING 
5. More economical operation! Tanks are today’s best investment in commercial grain 
storage facilities? | If you are moving, tell us about 


6. Lower insurance rates on 


it, won't you? Your weekly 


contents! If you are in the market for additional grain storage ca- 
pacity, why not talk it over with your BS&B Representative, copy of Feedstuffs will not fol- 
the next time he calls...or write to us for complete low you unless we have your 4 
information? No obligation, of course! ; 
| new address right away. Make 
BS&B Bolted Steel Tanks are Ideal for Fish and Vegetable Oils, sure you don't miss a single im- 
Too! They have found wide use in certain geographical areas . d hel 
for the clean, safe storage of fish oils, peanut oil, linseed portant Issue . . . an op 
oil, flaxseed oil, cottonseed oil and molasses. Whatever and : ; 
wherever your storage needs, BS&B Bolted Steel Tanks will make the correction as quickly 
‘Orne meet your specifications — and at lower cost! as possible by giving us your 
of propuct old address too. 


Brack, Sivaits s Bryson, inc. | 


Agricultural Division — Dept. 10-AK4 
7500 East 12th Street Kansas City 26, Missouri FEEDSTUF FS 


2501 Wayzata Blvd. 
Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBER, GRAIN AND FEED DEALERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION | 
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Every hog raiser is a prospect — 


If you’re selling to hog raisers, here’s a new 
“bonus” product worth stocking. Hundreds 
of hog men would like to get milk by-prod- 
uct nutrients into their hogs, but don’t like 
the bother of slop feeding. 

Peebles’ Hogbloc offers a ready answer 

. combines the benefits of whey with the 
convenience of block feeding. These 50-lb. 
blocks of vitamin-fortified whey product 
have all the conditioning effect and all the 
health-boosting benefits of 55% solids whey. 


They contain condensed whey product, 
condensed cultured whey and vitamin sup- 
plements to give it a boost. Fortified with 
riboflavin, niacin, pantothenic acid, choline 
and vitamins D, and B,,. Just what a hog 
raiser needs to keep feeding troubles away. 


The natural lactic acid from whey does 
a daily conditioning job that helps your 
regular hog feeds make a better showing. 

Cost to the hog raiser is small because 
one block feeds 25 hogs for a week. Priced 
in line with the solids he gets. 

Get these self-fed Peebles’ Hogblocs now 
for fall pig season! Big new advertising pro- 
gram in hog area farm publications will 
announce and help pre-sell the Hogblocs to 
farmers. Mailers and display material avail- 
able for your store too. See your wholesale 
jobber. For more information and the name 
of your nearest distributor, write the Ap- 
pleton office. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 
APPLETON, WIS. + PETALUMA, CALIFORNIA 
World's Largest Producer of Whey Products 


SELF-FEED MILK NUTRIENTS 
FROM WHEY 
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A Competitor's Viewpoint 


Broiler producers with 10°% mortality don't stay in business. 
How can hog men with 30% mortality remain in busi- 
ness? They are being challenged to improve this and other 
aspects of swine production if they are to meet competi- 
tion within their own industry and from other meats. 


By Leon Johnson 


EDITOR’S NOTE: An Indiana 
broiler grower recently gave swine 
producers some food for thought, 
and his remarks may provide some 
food for thought by feed men, par- 
ticularly those serving hog raisers. 
The broiler producer, Leon Johnson 
of Orleans, Ind., presented “A Com- 
petitor’s Viewpoint” at the Iowa 
Swine Producers Day at Iowa State 
College. He described the tremen- 
dous growth of the broiler industry 
and its increases in efficiency, much 
of which is familiar to feed men. At 
the same time, however, he made 
comparisons with hog production, 
told of principles which may kave 
to be applied to hog raising, and 
outlined some of the things required 
for profitable hog production. He 
also called attention to the fact that 
the increased specialization and ef- 
ficiency which are so apparent in 
poultry raising will become more 
and more evident in livestock pro- 
duction. In effect, Mr. Johnson chal- 
lenged hog raisers—already badly 
squeezed by competition from other 
meats—to .secognize that they will 
have to produce a better product, 
and do it much more efficiently, or 
many of them will be forced out of 
business and the industry will con- 
tinue to lose markets to competitive 
meats. The accompanying article 
consists of excerpts from Mr. John- 
son’s talk at Iowa State. 


There are at least six reasons why 
the broiler industry has expanded so 
rapidly. I shall discuss these points 
with the thought in mind that the 
hog industry might find some points 
of interest that will enable you to 
improve these same areas of produc- 
tion in hogs. 

The six reasons are: 

1. It lends itself to mass produc- 
tion methods. 

2. It provides a fast turnover of 
capital. 

3. It is the most efficient converter 
of feed into meat. 

4. Thete has been and is at pres- 
ent keen competition among. the 
breeders of meat strain chickens. 
This gives highly improved strains of 
meat chickens. 

5. We have had a continued in- 
crease in the efficiency of feeds used 
for broiler production. 

6. A phenomenal improvement in 
processing, distribution, and mer- 
chandising of poultry meats. 

Today, no broiler man is making 
efficient use of his labor unless he is 
producing broilers at the rate of 
20,000 birds per man. This means 
that a broiler producer should be 
producing at least 80,000 broilers or 
240,000 to 250,000 Ib. of live broiler 
meat per man work year. Can the 
hog man catch a cue from that? The 
broiler producer, because he is your 
competitor, challenges you to pro- 
duce more tonnage of meat with less 
labor. Is it considered inefficient to 
produce less than 1,100 to 1,200 head 
of 200 to 210-lb. hogs per man work 
year among hog producers? I know 
it can be done, but is it done on an 
average? 

Broiler production today is at the 
rate of four or more broods per year 
in efficiently operated units. This 
means that compared to the accepted 
system of two litters per year in hog 
production, it will roughly take twice 
as much operating capital in hogs as 
it does in broilers to produce the 
same tonnage of meat per year. This 
simply adds up to lowered overhead 


cost of production as far as capital 
is concerned. It means that a very 
satisfactory return on investment 
can be secured with small profits per 
pound of bird produced. 

With mass broiler production 
techniques in use today and the fast 
turnover that can be secured, a 
broiler man can operate with prices 
averaging 2¢ above his total cost of 
production and make a return of 20% 
on his capital investment per year. 
This figure is based on the producer 


paying himself the going rate for 
wages and charging 6% interest on 
the needed operating capital. 


Broiler Cost Average 


As indicated in the figures below, 
what I think to be a set of cost 
figures which are not far from what 
could be considered a good obtain- 
able average. They are actual cost 
figures taken from a lot of 11,300 
birds. Many records are much better, 
and many are not so good. 

As indicated in these figures, 
broilers are efficient converters of 
feed into meat. Great progress has 
been made in building more efficient 
broiler feeds. 

Today a good average is 250 to 260 
Ib. of feed per 100 Ib. of gain based 
on a 3-lb. live weight bird. We are 
producing today birds 50% faster on 
30% less feed than we were just 10 
years ago. 

Broiler production is a highly spe- 
cialized industry in which the divi- 
sions of specialization are rather 
clearly defined. It is divided up be- 


Ne. of dvirdae started 2... 11,300 
Percent of birds started that were 

ABO SOA 10 weeks, 4 days 
Average weight per bird sold ...... 3.28 Ib. 
Lb. of feed per 100 Ib. of gain ........ 275 

11,300 chicks @ $1,672.91 
65,600 lb. corn @ $1.25 per bushel . .2,294.50 
35,300 Ib. of concentrate @ $130.00 

per ton ..... 1,451.00 
Grinding and mixing the feed .... 97.20 
Disease control costs 304.86 
16.00 
Labor @ $250.00 per month ........ 376.00 
Depreciation on bidgs. and equip- 

Repairs on bidgs. and equipment .. 256.00 
Interest (Based on borrowing all 

eperating Cap.) 46.50 

TOPAL, $6,669.97 


This gives you a total cost per Ib. of gain 
The pan Ber per pound of gain is 10.5¢ 
tween the breeder, the hatcheryman, 
the feed industry, the producer, the 
processor and merchandiser. 
Breeders of broiler meat strains of 
birds are highly competitive. They 
all employ highly trained geneticists 
who are constantly endeavoring to 
improve their birds. The contrasts 
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GRAIN PROTECTANT 


Ty 


MARMLESS TO GERMMATION 


problems? 


profits. 


You know the problems! You know that new 
government regulations make it vitally important 
for your stored grain to be kept clean and free 
from insect infestation. But, did you know that 
Douglas has the solution to your grain sanitation 


It’s new, Douglas TETRAKOTE! 


=” Here is the amazing liquid grain protectant that 
gives you up to a full year’s protection against 
insect attack with only one application. Yes, 
TETRAKOTE is sprayed on grain as it goes 
into storage for six months or longer, or on grain 
that is being turned and resealed. Here is real, 
long-lasting protection from the costly weevil 
damage that may cost you part or all of your 


Past performance has proved that grain treated with TETRAKOTE meets or 
exceeds government sanitation requirements when used as directed. 


ONLY TETRAKOTE OFFERS YOU SO MUCH PROTECTION FOR SO LITTLE MONEY! 


Use TETRAKOTE Wherever Grain Is Stored 


LEADING ENTOMOLOGIST PROVES THAT 


TETRAKOTE KEEPS GRAIN CLEAN! 


Douglas TETRAKOTE can be used on 


grains to be stored for periods of six months 
or longer, on the farm, in commercial eleva- 
tors or in flat storage. No matter what 
kind of grain is stored, there is usually the 
problem of insect infestation, and wherever 
there are insects there is a need for 


TETRAKOTE. 


Donald A. Wilbur, ge of entomology 
at Kansas State Co. 

of extensive and rigid tests on 133 on- 
the-farm storage bins in several Kansas 
counties. The results of these tests were 
so encouraging that the Douglas Chemical 
Co. was urged to make TETRAKOTE 


ege, conducted a series 


available commercially as soon as possible. 


| | | 
- The Answer to Your Grain 
| | 
| 
| | 
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between the type, breeding, and 
growth rate of birds today compared 
to 1945 are great. 


What the Consumer Wants 


We have been giving consumers 
a product they want and in the way 
they like it. I think the hog industry 
can improve its position tremendous- 
ly by better breeding and production 
methods; and, more important, by 
gearing the whole industry more to 
the wishes of the consumer. 

The consumer wants pork that is 
free of excessive fat. It is very easy 
in modern methods of meat merchan- 
dising to pass over fat cuts of pork 
to beef or chicken. We hog producers 
should look at our hogs through the 
eyes of Mrs. Housewife as she sees 
our hogs on display in the counters 
of our modern super-markets rather 
than through our own eyes as pro- 
ducers in which we often times gauge 
the finish of our hogs by the size of 
the corn pile. Your competition in 
broilers is giving much attention to 
consumer appeal. You will have to. 


The efficiency with which birds are 
processed, distributed and merchan- 
dised today as compared with 15 to 
20 years ago is an amazing story 
within itself. Today birds are picked 
up at the farm, rushed to the pro- 
cessing plant on schedule, unloaded 
and started through highly mechan- 
ized, government inspected process- 
ing plants. The broilers are placed, 
in many cases, in the self-service 
meat counters of modern super 
markets within two days after they 
leave the farm. The birds are mer- 
chandised in the most appealing 
manner. 

These factors of mass production, 
fast turn-over of capital, efficient 
breeder competition, efficient feeds, 
and fast, efficient processing, distri- 
bution and merchandising methods 
have won for broilers a permanent 
place at the dinner table, along with 
pork and beef, of the average Ameri- 
can. 

Broiler meat will continue to keep 
its place on the regular dinner menus 


of the average American because we 
have not yet reached the ultimate in 
efficiency. 


More Efficiency 


The day is almost here when one 
man can feed and take care of 40,000 
broilers and do an efficient job of it. 
It will probably be several years be- 
fore this is average. I am presently 
in the process of installing in my 
own operations a system of handling 
my grain and concentrate in such a 
manner that all grain and concen- 
trate will feed automatically from 
overhead bins into a mill which will 
properly proportion the grain and 
concentrates, grind and mix them 
and deliver the finished product to 
mechanical feeders which in turn will 
feed the birds automatically. This 
will be automatic push-button con- 
trol of the grinding, mixing, and feed- 
ing, with no hard labor involved in 
handling the feed whatsoever other 
than putting the feeds in the bulk 
bins and this will be done mechani- 
cally. 


* A FULL YEAR’S PROTECTION FOR STORED GRAIN 


* ONE EASY, LOW-COST APPLICATION 


“Stock and Sell TETRAKOTE to Farm Customers... 


You Make Money Now 


When You Sell It! 


Your farm customers are being told about 
TETRAKOTE. They will need it at har- 
vest time or when they reseal their grain 
under government loan programs. You can 
make a good profit by stocking, displaying, 
advertising and selling TETRAKOTE. And 
remember, Douglas helps you all the way! 


You Buy Cleaner 
Grain Later! 


Doesn’t it make sense that when your farm 
customers buy and use TETRAKOTE on 
their farm stored grain, it’s going to stay 
clean? When you buy that grain from 
them, you are not going to get grain full 


of insects. Yes, you stand to profit more 
when your farm customers use amazing 
new liquid grain protectant, too. 
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Birds will be marketed at eight 
weeks in the near future weighing 3 
Ib. or better, and they will not be 
using over 2 Ib. of feed per pound of 
gain. Think what this will mean— 
one man producing 200,000 birds per 
year or over 600,000 Ib. of live broil- 
ers. This will be equivalent to 3,000 
hogs per year per man in meat ton- 
nage. 

The broiler industry is giving the 
hog producer a good run for the con- 
sumer’s meat dollar. It will continue 
to do so. The broiler industry pre- 
sents a rea] challenge to the hog in- 
dustry to improve its breeding meth- 
ods, feeds and feeding methods. Great 
progress is being made however in 
breeding, feeds and feeding methods 
in the hog industry. 

If I have made any comparative 
observation between the hog pro- 
ducer and the broiler producer that 
is more outstanding than all the 
rest, it is: The broiler producer will 
get new research findings and im- 
proved production methods into use 
far quicker than the hog producer. 
Maybe the hog producers should take 
a cue from the broiler producers in 
this respect. There is more hope and 
more opportunity for improvement 
of our profits from hogs in the ac- 
ceptance and application of known 
scientific knowledge of hog produc- 
tion than there is in assistance pro- 
grams that might be set up by the 
government. 


What Is Required 

Now, let me change my line of 
thought from a more or less general 
appraisal of the broiler industry as 
your competitor to sharing with you 
some convictions I have concerning 
what is required for profitable hog 
production. These statements will be 
principles that must be applied if a 
hog man is to have the highest sus- 
tained level of profits. I take them 
from the rules of success in broiler 
production. I know they are needed 
in profitable broiler production, and 
I am quite sure they will apply to hog 
production equally well. 

The first principle is to set for 
yourself, as a producer, a classifica- 
tion for yourself in relation to the 
average of the industry. In doing 
this, arbitrarily divide in your mind 
all the hog producers into three 
groups. 

The first group will be the average 
producer. Just who he is I am not 
absolutely sure, but he is the person 
whose sow farrows 9% to 10 pigs 
per litter and gets to market with 
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only 5% of them. He also takes 
about 744 months to get the 5% pigs 
to market and he uses about 475 lb. 
of feed to produce 100 lb. of pork. 

Another group will be the below 
average producer. He is the man who 
will market less than 5% pigs per 
litter farrowed. He will get them to 
market after they are 742 months of 
age and he will use more than 475 
lb. feed to produce his 100 Ib. of 
pork. The interesting comment we 
may make concerning this class of 
operator along with the average man 
is that he is the man who is crying 
the loudest today about the plight 
of the hog man. He is the man who 
sold his last spring pigs this past De- 
cember for $10 to $12 per cwt. rather 
than for $16 per cwt. as farmers did 
in selling spring pigs the latter part 
of July and August last year. He is 
the fellow who thought hogs were 
going to stay at $25 per cwt. while 
corn stayed at $1.38 bu. He is the 
fellow who has forgotten all his 
knowledge, if he had any, about the 
relationship of profits to expansion 
and losses to liquidation. He is the 
man who is crying the loudest for 
the government to bail him out of 
his own mire of inefficient methods 
and techniques of production and 
management. 

We have them in the broiler busi- 
ness and you have them in the hog 
business. We’ve got them. We have 
to live with them, but the comfort- 
ing thing about it all is that we can 
live with them and do very well. All 
we have to do is study our program 
and make sure we don’t get down in 
their class in efficiency of production. 


Above Average Producer 


Now the last group for classifica- | 


tion is the above average group. He 
is the producer who will wean 9 to 


9% pigs per litter and get to market | 


with 8% to 9 pigs per litter in 5% 
months on 350 to 375 Ib. of feed per 
100 Ib. of gain. In December when 


everybody was crying the most, his | 


hogs had already gone to market. He 
plans his production so as to market 
at the most desirable periods. He 
doesn’t like these cost-price situa- 
tions, to be sure, but he accepts them 
as one of the necessary evils of the 
industry and plans his operations ac- 
cordingly. He will be in the business 
after the below average man has 
gotten through crying about how 
much money he is losing and gets 
disgusted and gets out of business. 


Now the broad principle I have for 
suceess is to get into the above aver- 
age class of hog producers. Get into 
the top one-third class of producers 
if you are an average producer or 
less. There are no restrictions on be- 
coming efficient. The field is wide 
open. You must have the fortitude 
and willingness to pay whatever 
price in sweat, work and thought 
that may be required. 

Now, how about the average or be- 
low average producer who wants to 
help himself? I would like for you 
to think of yourself as in the manu- 
facturing business. The essentials of 
a quality finished product and a 
profitable product is that the quality 
of the raw materials must be good. 
This means that you must have pigs 
that are bred right. Do they have 
the bred-in ability to grow fast, uni- 
formly, and to finish out into the 
type of hog that will have the kind 
of meat cuts the consumer most 
desires? Also, adequate nutrition is 
of prime importance if you are to 


take a “bred-for-production” pig and | 
grow into a slick finished product | 


with the most efficient utilization of 
your feed. 
Management 
The second major factor in an ef- 
ficient operation involves the way we 


CONSULTANTS 
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FEED INDUSTRY 
C. W. SIEVERT and ASSOCIATES 


221 M. LaSalle St. Chicago 1, 1 


put our raw products together. I call 
this management. There is no black 
magic about profitable hog produc- 
tion. It is the diligent application of 
a few fundamentals that spell the 
difference between success and 
failure. 

It is obvious that on an average, 
management is poor. 

Good management entails such 
things as providing adequate facili- 
ties. Good management calls for ade- 
quate feeding space and watering 
facilities. It requires proper housing 
for both summer and winter to pro- 
vide comfort. It requires mainte- 
nance of good health. It entails the 
enforcement of a good disease control 
program in the form of a sound vac- 
cination and worming control plan. 
It is essential to have an “air tight” 
program of sanitation. 


Mortality Is Expensive 


Have you ever figured how ex- 
pensive mortality is? Let me cite 
you the case in broilers first. In the 
broiler business a labor profit of 10¢ 


per bird is considered a good average 
to aim for. If you pay 15¢ for a 
broiler chick and for any reason lose 
10% of the chicks during the first 10 
days of the brooding period, it will 
take 23 to 25% of all the remaining 
birds at 10¢ per bird labor profit to 
pay for the 10% that died. If 10% 
are lost at 8 to 9 weeks of age, and 
this happens often in some opera- 
tions, it will take 45 to 50% of the 
birds left to pay for the 10% that 
died. Mortality is expensive at any 
level of loss, 

A broiler producer who has 10% 
mortality consistently just doesn’t 
stay in the business. How hog men 
with 30% pig mortality stay in busi- 
ness is a marvel to me. It is partly 
due, probably, in failing to compre- 
hend the cost itself of pig mortality 
and its effect on total hog profits. 
Let’s examine the case for hogs 
briefly. 

It requires approximately 1,200 to 
1,250 lb. of feed to produce a litter of 
pigs from the time the sow is bred un- 
til the pigs weigh 25 lb. at five weeks 


of age. Saving 9 pigs per litter re- 
quires only 128 lb. of feed per pig. 
Saving only 6% pigs makes the feed 
requirements per pig jump to 187 Ib. 
This is a 46% increase in feed cost 
alone. This does not take into ac- 
count labor cost, taxes, and other 
overhead costs that will be increased 
in the same proportion. Nor does it 
take into account that you decrease 
your volume potential by well over 
30%. Your profit potential may be 
reduced by 100% if profit margins 
are as narrow as they are today. 
Gentlemen, any hog man that ex- 
periences a 30% mortality in pigs up 
to five weeks of age is doomed to 
failure because the efficient hog pro- 
ducer who saves 9% pigs will force 
you out of business through com- 
petition. 

Consistent profits are not the re- 
sults of wide corn-hog price ratios. 
Consistent profits come as a result 
of saving the extra pig, putting in 
a few extra feeders so the hogs can 
eat any time they choose without 
competition, maybe using night lights 
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as we do in poultry, taking action on 
the first symptoms of illness, not 
putting off until tomorrow what ap- 
pears needed done today, keeping 
hogs free of disease and parasites, 
giving the best in feeds, etc., all of 
which adds up to a 200 Ib. hog, pro- 
duced with a little less feed which 
means more profit. 


Little Things Count 


If one broiler producer can in- 
crease the weight of his bird .1 Ib. 
in nine weeks with the same amount 
of feed over his neighbor with other 
costs remaining the same, his return 
on his fixed capital investment will 
be over 6% more with birds selling 
at 20¢ lb. It doesn’t take but mighty 
little margin of error in management 
to affect the weight of a bird .1 Jb. 
at 9 weeks. Yet the effect of so small 
a difference in growth rate can be 
extremely significant in the returns 
secured from the whole enterprise. 
I am sure this same difference pre- 
vails among hog producers. 

Profits in a hog enterprise may 


truthfully be said to accrue from the 
many small savings that can be ef- 
fected in growing the hog through 
better labor efficiency, better livabili- 
ty, better breeding, better feeds, bet- 
ter production techniques, all put to- 
gether by the skillful and sound man- 
agement of the man himself. There 
is no substitute for good manage- 
ment. 


Era of Specialization 


Profitable hog production in the 
future will require more considera- 
tion to volume of production than in 
the past. All phases of agriculture 
production are going through a revo- 
lution. We are gradually going into 
an era of specialization in agricul- 
ture production. It is a reality in all 
phases of poultry production today. 
It is coming in all other phases of 
animal production on the farm. It 
will be wise for any man who wants 
to make hogs his major livestock 
enterprise in the future to study 
carefully the trends in this direction 
and make the necessary adjustments. 


Specialized breeding and _ testing 
work, specialized feeds, specialized 
production techniques in the produc- 
tion of both baby pigs and growing 
hogs all indicate a trend toward spe- 
cialization, with larger unit of pro- 
duction and lowered units profits. 
The challenge of the present cost- 
price squeeze is not found in our 
turning to the rest of society or gov- 
ernment and ask them to bail us out 
of our own inefficiencies. The chal- 
lenge of the hour is first for the hog 
industry to take inventory of its 
position in agriculture in relation to 


all other phases and make improve- 


ments in all phases of its own indus- 
try. Secondly, the real challenge of 
the hour is to the individual pro- 
ducer himself. The key is improve- 
ment in management. Get your man- 
agement up to standard, gear your 
operation to present day scientific 
knowledge in improved breeding, 
feeds and feeding methods. 

Save 9 to 9% pigs per litter, save 
100 Ib. of feed you are now wasting 
for every 100 Ib. of pork you are 


% 


trading area: 


1, Talk up Stonemo with its extra grinding surfaces when customers 
come in. Sell Stonemo Granite Grit to grind out more from 


every order of your quality feeds. 


, Sell the extra value in convenient Stonemo 10-lb. handy Hopper- 
Paks—fast moving shelf items that act as samplers for the 


economy 80-lb. bag. 


3, Tie in by putting up free attractive fluorescent Stonemo posters! 
Display effectively They’ve got sock and sell. They drive your 
“muscular gizzard—healthy digestive system’ story home for 
more sales. SEND FOR YOURS—THEY’RE FREE. 


* Play the record of a chicken gizzard grinding for your customers 
often. It’s 78 rpm, unbreakable, and a real sales clincher when 
you put it to work. Absolutely authentic gizzard grinding 
sound, and the story of how birds can use this Stonemo grinding 
power for more eggs and meat. SEND FOR YOURS—IT’S FREE. 


Tie in with Stonemo hard-sell newspaper mat picture on this 
: page It’s 73 lines—designed to help you tie in at the start of the 
chick season for bigger Stonemo sales. SEND FOR YOURS-- 


THEY’RE FREE. 


If you would like free Stonemo folders, decals, banners, displays, or 
radio scripts, just send off a post card today. Get more right now—at 
the start of the chick season—if your supply is low. They work for 


you all year. 


So tie in for profits—make '56 a Stonemo banner year—make your 
quality feeds do more work for your poultrymen! Remember, Stonemo 
helps your customers every step of the way from chick to market. 


STONE MOUNTAIN GRIT COMPANY, INC. 
Lithonia, Georgia 
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HEALTHY DIGESTIVE SYSTEMS ¢ 
Here’s how to put this sales story to work: 


Start the chick season right—keep your cash register “grinding out 
profits” all year round. Tie in with Stonemo national and local adver- 
tising and make it pay off doubly for you. How? That’s the best news 
of all! Just follow these five simple steps to bring the 56 Stonemo 
campaign still more effectively to your own customers in your own 
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AWARDS—Ralph T. Fox, Sr. (right), 
president of the Fox Co., Newfield, 
NJ., is shown presenting a 20-year 
award to LeRoy B. Stewart, New Jer- 
sey representative for the Newfield 
plant. This was one of four service 
awards Mr. Fox presented to mem- 
bers of the company at a recent ban- 
quet held at Absecon, NJ. Other 
awards went to Carl W. Tandberg, 
eastern Pennsylvania representative, 
and Kenneth L. Race, manager of the 
Newfield plant, 10-year awards, and 
James A. Hassett, western Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio representative, five- 
year award. 


sending to market. Save 1% months 
of time you are now using to get 
them ready for market. Adjust your 
operations to more improved produc- 
tion methods as they come along. 

Remember always that your past 
position of producing the common 
man’s meat has been challenged. Al- 
though I do not believe that broilers 
as such will ever replace pork at the 
dinner table of the American house- 
hold in the foreseeable future, I do 
believe that broiler producers will 
continue to lead the way in efficient 
production, processing, and distribu- 
tion of meat for a long while to come 
and will be an ever present challenge 
to the hog producer to make like 
improvements. 


W. J. Dixon Retires 
From St. Regis Post 


NEW YORK — The retirement of 
Willard J. Dixon from his position as 
a vice president of St. Regis Paper 
Co., effective March 1, was announced 
recently. 

Mr. Dixon became assistant secre- 
tary of the company in 1929, secre- 
tary in 1937 and vice president in 
1938, and has been a director of the 
company since 1941. His resignation 
as secretary in November, 1955, and 
his current resignation as vice pres- 
ident, are in line with the company’s 
retirement plan. He will continue as 
a director and will be available to 
the company as a consultant. 

Mr. Dixon has served the paper 
industry in many activities of its 
associations. He is a member of the 
board of governors of the American 
Paper & Pulp Assn. and is president 
of the Paper Shipping Sack Manu- 
facturers Assn. 


de Slattery Retires 


DES MOINES, IOWA—Edward J. 
Slattery, sales representative in the 
Midwest for the animal industry and 
nutrition section of the Grasselli 
chemicals department, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., retired in March 
after 30 years of service with the 
company. He made his headquarters 
at the company’s Minneapolis office. 
For the present, Mr. Slattery is re- 
laxing at his home in Des Moines. 


SCROGGINS GRAIN CO. 
Phone FE 5-3913 — Teletype: MP 344 
WHOLE and GROUND GRAINS 
and SCREENINGS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Illinois Hog Raisers Hear Talks on 
Early Weaning, Farm Mixing of Feed 


URBANA, ILL.—Some 2,000 per- 
sons turned out for the 1956 Illinois 
Swine Growers Day recently to hear 
reports on recent developments in 
swine production and marketing. 

A tour of the University of Illinois 
farm gave visitors an opportunity to 
see the research now in progress at 
Illinois. Dr. S. W. Terrill explained 
the crossbreeding and physiological 
studies under way. Prof. G. R. Car- 
lisle told visitors about early wean- 


ing studies, creep feeding and pasture 
system on the farm. Dr. D. E. Becker 
explained a fiber and restricted feed- 
ing test being conducted to deter- 
mine whether fiber can be added to 
a practical type ration to increase 
the carcass quality of market hogs. 

One of the talks told farmers 
about mixing their own swine ra- 
tions. 

Dr. A. H. Jensen began the mor- 
ning program with a discussion of 


827 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


KEES & COMPANY 


Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 


Phone HArrison 7-1528 


early weaning. He emphasized that 
farmers cannot overlook good man- 
agement if early weaning is to be a 
success. He pointed out that man- 
agement problems discouraged early 
weaning in the early 1950's, but re- 
cent developments in dry milk sub- 
stitutes appear to eliminate some of 
the problems that occurred with syn- 
thetic milks. 

According to Dr. Jensen, if the 
proper equipment and facilities are 
available, the advantages outweigh 
the disadvantages. Here are some of 
the advantages: 

1. It can save labor by reducing 
the volume of feed, bedding, and 
manure handling necessary for sows 
nursing litters. 

2. It saves space. With sows re- 
moved, more pigs can be properly 
housed and cared for in less space. 

8. It will save sows’ feed. A heavy 
milking sow needs 6-10 lb. more feed 
when nursing a litter. 


4. It can capitalize on the feed 


HAMMERMILL 


FIRST FOR YOU 


WITH 


SCREEN Cover 
CHANGER 


capacity. 
capacity with a Bryant, because 


PATENTS PENDING 


You grind faster - better and make 
more profit when you have full 


And you'll have that full 


seen f there is never any choking or 


O 
AIR INTAKE 


plugging with the exclusive “straight- 


The feed 


moves through the mill in a straight 
line — no air power lost from 

pulling the feed around corners. 
Feed is discharged directly into the 
eye of the fan through a large opening 
(16-1/4” on a 18” mill) which allows 
full use of the air power for taking 


_—m=m=ee Write us for the Complete Bryant 


Double-Duty Story — We'll 


Send You a Copy 


For More Profitable Custom Grinding 


the ground material away from the 
screen and out through the fan. 
Drawing at left shows “straight- 
through-air-flow” design, just 
another of the many advanced 
engineering features in the Bryant 
Double-Duty Hammermill. 


HAMMERMILL 


BRYANT ENGINEERING CO. 
1514 10th Ave. Port Huron, Mich. 


efficiency of baby pigs. Between one 
and eight weeks of age a pig will put 
on a pound of gain for each 1% to 2 
Ib. of feed. 

5. It may permit rebreeding or 
selling sows sooner after farrowing. 
This applies to pigs weaned after 
three weeks. 

6. More uniform response and few- 
er runts. Antibiotics can be used to 
prevent disease and get pigs off to a 
fast start. 

7. It can reduce baby pig loss. 
However, data at the Illinois Station 
show that 70% of the loss occurs 
during the first week. 

8. Cuts down disease transmittance 
from sow to baby pigs. 

9. Saves weight loss in sow. 

10. Heavier weights at eight weeks 
of age, if pigs have continuous ac- 
cess to a balanced, well fortified diet. 

11. It encourages a multiple far- 
rowing program. 

Disadvantages 

Dr. Jensen also said that there are 
some disadvantages to an early 
weaning program: 

1. A successful program must in- 
clude very careful management and 
considerable skill. 

2. Labor, equipment and overhead 


costs may be higher. Warm, clean,- 


disease-free quarters are essential. 

He emphasized that the weaning 
age should not be determined by age 
alone but that weight, vigor and con- 
dition shou'd be the criteria of a pig’s 
readiness for weaning. He further 
noted that removing pigs from the 
sow will not alone solve problems— 
management, housing, and facilities 
are still very important. 

H. D. Hutchinson reported on a 
test which compared free choice 
against complete rations on pasture 
and drylot. He reported pigs on pas- 
ture made more efficient gains and 
ate one third less supplement than 
those on drylot when fed free-choice. 
Gains were lower and feed costs were 
least on pasture. The lower cost was 
due to greater feed efficiency and 
elimination of grinding and mixing 
costs, he said. 


Mix Own Rations? 

Dr. Terrill, head of the swine di- 
vision, told farmers about mixing 
their own complete rations, and he 
gave recommended levels of protein, 
vitamins, antibiotics and unidentified 
growth factors. He said that farm- 
ers can lower their costs by mixing 
complete rations on the farm but that 
certain prerequisites are essential for 
success. He posed the following ques- 
tions for farmers to use in deciding 
if they can profit by mixing their 
own complete rations: 

1. Do you have a formula that will 
meet nutritional needs with an ade- 
quate margin of safety and that will 
promote best performance? 

2. Do you have a supply of grain, 
protein, minerals, supplements or 
premixes to supply vitamins, anti- 
biotics and unidentified factors? 

3. Do you have good equipment 
for grinding and mixing ingredients 
thoroughly at low cost? 

4. Do you have the time and labor 
necessary to do the job, including 
procuring ingredients, hauling, stor- 
ing, grinding, mixing, etc.? 


Diseases 


Dr. L. E. Boley, College of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, spoke about diseases 
and parasites. He covered the cause 
and prevention methods for atrophic 
rhinitis, transmittable gastrointes- 
tinal enteritis, leptosperosis, erysipe- 
las and hog cholera, and he reviewed 
the latest developments in hog 
wormers. In summing up, Dr. Boley 
reminded farmers that certain meas- 
ures can be taken after a disease 
strikes, however, careful sanitation 
and management are essential to pre- 
vent its occurrence. 

In his talk on “Problems in Mar- 
keting Quality Pork,” Dr. R. L. 
Coppersmith, extension marketing 
specialist, pointed out that the road 
to quality pork may be a long and 
rough journey, but is essential to 
maintain the pork market. He said 
that if pork production is to remain 
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SWIFT’S SALESMEN—Dealers’ merchandising problems were the high points 
of discussion at a recent conference of Swift & Co. feed salesmen held in 
Chicago. These conferences are a part of the training that Swift’s territory 
representatives go through before being assigned a definite territory in their 
own feed division. Shown from !eft to right are: (Front row) John Huffman, 
Alice, Texas; John McKay, Huntsville, Utah; D. M. Wilson, Amherst, N.S., 
Canada; A. 8. Chibree, Calgary, Alta., Canada; Jerry Houlton, Nortonville, 
Kansas; M. F. Spore, Swift’s director of feed sales training, Chicago; (back 
row) 8. M. Lorimor, sales manager, Swift’s general feed department, Chicago; 
John Junkers, New Braunfels, Texas; Robert Harris, Russellville, Ark.; Her- 
bert Armstrong, Guelph, Ontario, Canada; George Loupee, Altoona, Iowa; 
Melvin Holbrook, Federal Way, Wash. 
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HEDGING OFFERS 


PROTECTION 


Hedging in the futures markets can help 
you prevent losses because of price fluc- 
tuations in commodities. Learn how to 
make your business safer through this 
inexpensive method of operation. Call or 
write Arthur (©. Harrison, partner in 
charge of the Commodity Department in 
Chicago, for complete information today. 


Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 


231 S. La Salle St. 


SOYBEANS 
SOYBEAN OIL 
SOYBEAN MEAL 


Chicago 4, Ill. 
MEMBERS ST. 2-1700 
Beard of Trode 
is 
New York Stock Exchange One Wall St. 
and Other Principal Commodity New York 3 
and Security Exchanges Digby 4-0700 


profitable, the product must meet the 
housewife’s approval, and a good 
part of our present pork supply does 
not measure up to her desires. Qual- 
ity pork today means lean pork— 
pork with just enough fat for flavor 
and tenderness. 

Dr. J. F. Lasley, professor of ani- 
mal husbandry, University of Mis- 
souri, spoke about “Breeding Meth- 
ods For Profitable Pork Production.” 
He reported on breeding principles 
which are useful in increasing the 
efficiency of pork production. The 
work was done at the Missouri sta- 
tion. 

Inbreeding of six lines showed that 
inbreeding decreased the vigor and 
vitality as reflected in smaller and 
lighter litters at weaning. Inbred 
boars often were infertile or would 
not mate with the sow. Results indi- 
cate it would be difficult to develop 
a superior inbred line that would 
perform as a pure line for com- 
mercial production. 

He stated, “Inbreeding may be of 
value in making the genes more 
homogeneous and performance will 
be more consistent when two or more 
lines are crossed. Also a top cross 
may be used by breeding inbred boars 
to non-inbred females.” 

Dr. Lasley said that in a crossing 
program some lines “nick” better 
than others and he advised farmers 
that in a crossing program they 
should take advantage of lines which 
“nick” well. 

Dr. Lasley told farmers of the im- 
portance of selecting a boar which 
will produce efficient fast gaining, 
meat-type, high quality pigs. 


- 


Roy Moore Joins 


Farmcraft Feeds 


DES MOINES — Roy Moore has 
been named sales manager of Farm- 
craft Feeds, Inc., it has been an- 
nounced by L. B. Palmer, president 
of the firm, which has plants in Des 
Moines, Ft. Worth and Rockford, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Moore is a graduate of North 
Dakota State College and has been 
with the Oelwein (Iowa) Chemical 
Co. where he was general field man- 
ager and assistant sales manager. 


PENB Unit to Meet 


BOSTON—The annual meeting of 
the New England Branch of the Poul- 
try & Egg National Board will be 
held the afternoon of May 3 in the 
Lincoln House near entrance to Old 
Sturbridge Village, Mass., on Route 
20. Dr. James M. Gwin of Chicago, 
general manager of PENB, will 
speak. Reservations are necessary 
and can be made by writing to 
PENB New England branch office, 
30 Huntington Ave., Boston 16. 
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Methionine and Fat 
7 
Have Synergistic Effect 
e 
In Broiler Diets 
Recent studies indicate that a con- 
siderable improvement in feed per- 
formance results from the addition of 
methionine and fat to broiler rations. 
The combined effect was far ter 
than the sum of the gains ined 
when fat and methionine were used 
separately. 
Re the experiments, 3 to 6% fat re- 
part of the corn content of the 
oom diet, and 0.05% methionine was 


added as a supplement. Greatly 


improved ormance resulted, 
ticularly in the efficiency of 
utilization." 


The prospect of lower corn prices 
may influence the substitution of fat 
for corn in broiler ra- 
tions. However, in 
either type diet the 
value of supplemental 
methionine has long 
been recognized by 
nutritionists. For de- 
pendable supplies of 
methionine, see U.S.L. 


Urethan May Be Key 
To Safe Vaccination 
Against Newcastle Virus 


Research at a ‘a Midwest e 

station on the effect of urethan on on 
multiplication of Newcastle disease 
virus suggests the possibility of 
producing a noninfectious vaccine 
against this disease in poultry. 

A drawback of present commercial 
vaccine is that other flocks may be- 
come infected following vaccination. 
Researchers found, however, that 
when urethan was used to attenuate 
the Newcastle virus it caused a com- 
plete loss of infectivity of the virus. 

It is believed that the effectiveness 
of urethan may lie in its prevention 
of complete synthesis of the infec- 


U.S.1. ANTIBIOTIC FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
(bacitracin and procaine penicillin) 


U.S.1. VITAMIN B,, SUPPLEMENTS 
© U.S.1. MENADIONE MIXES (vitamin K,) 
© CURBAY®* B-G 80, dried molasses fermento- 


tion solubles 
U.S. 


BRANCHES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


and more abundant clover crops has 


Procaine Penicillin Found Effective 
In Controlling Bloat in Cattle 


Cattle bloat, a serious problem wherever improved pasture management 
is practiced, may soon be brought under control, according to a report 
from a leading southern agricultural college. Tests conducted over a 
period of two years show that small 
amounts of procaine penicillin give 
animals positive protection against 
bloat for periods up to three days 
with no harmful side effects. 

Bloat is an acute and often fatal 
gaseous condition developed b 
tle. It often occurs when cattle are 
turned into lush clover and other 
legume-based pastures. In recent 
years, the use of improved pastures 


focused increasing attention on the 
problem. 


Only Penicillin Effective 


Working on the theory that bloating 
is caused by changes in the micro- 
organisms in the animal’s rumen, re- 
searchers gave several different anti- 
biotics to steers grazing in special 
test plots of Ladino clover. Of all 
antibiotics tested only procaine peni- 
cillin prevented bloat effectively. 

Results showed that 0.05 grams of 
penicillin gave yearling steers com- 
plete protection against bloat for 1% 
to 3 days. Two-year-old steers re- 
quired a slightly higher level of peni- 
cillin. Examination of the rumens of 
treated steers showed less of the 
frothy material found in the bloated 
animals. 


Research Continues 


For test purposes the penicillin was 
administered in capsule form. How- 
ever, researchers are working with 
penicillin and feed manufacturers to 
develop a practical way to give cattle 
the penicillin on a mass basis. A feed 
concentrate or salt mixture has been 
suggested. 

Feed supplements containing pro- 
caine penicillin in varying amounts 
are available from U.S.I. For those 
manufacturers equipped to handle 
it, U.S.I. also offers a concentrated 
product containing 80% procaine 
penicillin. 


Worthwhile Reading 


April issue of Flour & Feed contains 
an article entitled, “Limits of Poul- 
try Byproducts for Use in Broiler 
Rations.” 


(Courtesy Mississippi Ag. Expt. Station) 
Frothy foam from rumen of bloated animal. 
Note gas bubbles entrapped in material. 


tivity titer fraction of new New- 
castle virus particles. By direct action 
on the protein material of the virus, 
urethan may inhibit further virus 
multiplication. 


U.S.1. NIACIN 
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© SPECIAL LIQUID CURBAY* molasses distillers 
condensed solubles 

© VACATONE® 40, molasses distillers dried 
solubles 


© U.S.1. RIBOFLAVIN PRODUCTS 


@ U.S.1, CHOLINE CHLORIDE (25% dry or CUSTOM MIXES (vitamins and anti- 
70% solution) fications) 
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National Alfalfa's Latest Development Establishes 
New High Standards for the Feed Industry 


Researchers, nutritionists, 
and educators have long re- 
garded dehydrated alfalfa as 
an important basic ingredient. 
They also feel an important 
step has been taken toward 
upgrading this nutritious 
product. By reducing the fibre 
in National’s new Hi-N prod- 
uct, more energy can be used 
to replace this reduction. 


NATIONALIZE 


High energy, high efficiency 
feeds placed new demands on 
the dehydrating industry. Na- 
tional met this higher quality 
requirement by developing 
Hi-N. (18% protein, 125,000 
“A”’, 23% maximum fibre.) 


Carotene and xanthophyll 
are found in direct proportion 
in dehydrated alfalfa. (Sup- 


YOUR FEEDS WITH NATIONAL ALFALFA 


TO 


BETTER 


SERVE 


THE 


FEED 


INDUSTRY 


porting figures on request). 
Hi-N has more carotene 
(125,000) I.U.’s/Vitamin A 
per pound, hence, more xan- 
thophyll. 


More Carotene...More Growth! 


More Xanthophyll...More 
Pigmentation! 


Less Fibre...Allows More 
Energy Per Pound Of Feed! 
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KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 
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Eastern Retailer Knows 
His Customers’ Problems 


Farm Visits Pay 


By Theodore A. Ediger 


Having a full-time contact man is 
proving profitable for the Gould Feed 
Co., located in the famous Long 
Island duck country in New York. 

The company’s sales manager, 
Harold R. Lukert, tries to personally 
contact nearly every duck farmer 
customer each week throughout the 
year. He mingles with the growers 
and helps them solve feeding and 
management problems. His chief con- 
cern is to help the firm’s customers 
raise healthy and profitable ducks, 
broilers and layers. 

“We have found that personal con- 
tact is the only way to effectively in- 
crease sales,” Mr. Lukert comments. 
“We are never too busy to talk over 
matters with duck and chicken 
growers.” 


Corn is brought in from the mid- | 


west and Pennsylvania by truck and 
rail and is ground at Gould. 

The barn in which the company 
started mixing feeds 30 years ago 
now forms part of the combined 
warehouse and mill layout, 80 by 200 
ft. in size. Mill superintendent is Fred 
Markert. 

Gould maintains another warehouse 
and bulk storage tanks at Eastport— 
farther out on the island in Suffolk 
County—just for duck business. 

All this represents considerable 
growth. Lawrence Cohen, president 
of the company, emphasizes that he 


believes in keeping pace with Long | 


Island’s progressively changing pic- 
ture. Thirty years ago, Gould sold 


feed primarily for laying chickens. It | 


was about 10 years later that the 
duck business began to take real 
emphasis. 

Today, Gould’s business area has 
grown to cover nearly the length of 
Long Island. A large amount of the 
company’s tonnage goes into the 


island’s vast duck industry within a 
20-mile radius of the Eastport plant. 
As for poultry, Gould now has ex- 
panded to include broilers as well as 
layers. In the early days of the com- 


Harold R. Lukert 


CLOSE TOUCH—Harold R. Lukert, 
sales manager of the Gould Feed Co., 
Long Island, N.Y., believes that a 
weekly visit with each of the firm’s 
customers is a main factor in in- 
creasing feed sales. Mr. Lukert, shown 
here studying a formula analysis 
chart, believes that helping the cus- 
tomer solve his feed and management 
problems is a sure profit guarantee 
for both the feed dealer and farmer. 


pany, there was considerable dairy 
business. Some remains. Gould also 
produces hog and horse feeds. 


To help keep pace with modern 
trends, the company maintains a two- 
acre experimental farm, located just 
back of the main warehouse and mill. 
| At this farm, different formulas are 
tested. There are 10 buildings, and 
facilities for 60,000 chicks a year, in 
three batches. There are also a few 
ducks on the farm. Experiments are 
also made at other farms and with 
the help of farmers who run their 
own tests. 

“Our aim is to feed a duck as 
economically and as profitably as pos- 
sible. Effective mixing and low over- 


business. 


MULTIWALLS 


Deliver the Goods... BEST 


THE SLIP THAT HUDSON 


Slippery bags may be merely a source of 
mild irritation ... but they can also be the 
cause of serious injury to both man and 


Literally, Hudson inks out this hazard. 
Non-Slip inks, now standard on Hudson 
Multiwalls, put the brakes on slippage. When 
stacked, they cling to each other like honey- 
mooners in the dark. Shipped in bumping 


HUDSON PULP & PAPER CORP. | 
477 MADISON AVENUE ¢ N.Y. 22, N.Y. | CITY 


head are emphasized,” Mr. Lukert 
says. 

A Gould advertising slogan is, “It’s 
In the Bag.” 

“We tell our customers that the 
value of what they buy is in the bag,” 
Mr. Lukert explains. 

Office efficiency was pointed out as 
another way of reducing overhead. 
The office manager is James J. 
Gaynor. 

Emphasis also is placed on efficient 
transportation and movement of in- 
gredients. 

The bulk of Gould feeds never 
touch human hands from the time the 
corn arrives at the railroad station 
until it is gobbled up by the cus- 
tomers’ flocks. 
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Feed is delivered into duck grow- 
ers’ trucks. From these, it is dis- 
tributed by chutes to the duck feed 
hoppers, which hold about one ton 
each. The Eastport plant is located 
on the Long Island railroad, and has 
its own rail spur. Warehouse storage 
capacity is 500 tons, and bulk bin 
storage, 160 tons. 

“Personal contact,”’ Mr. Lukert ob- 
serves, “has done much to maintain 
sales. Also, customer recommenda- 
tions, which often come as a result, 
are important. When you mingle with 
your customers, help them with their 
problems, discuss business matters 
with them, they have confidence in 
you.” 


R.S.WILSON CO. 


1206 MAPLE AVE.+LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 


LASSEN PROCESS 
CANADIAN & FORTIFIED 
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INKED OUT! 


trucks or humping boxcars, Hudson sees your 
product through securely. 
If you'd like to know more of the Hudson 


story as it relates to your business... such as 


cated plants... 


certified supply through complete integration 
from Hudson-owned forests to Hudson-made 
kraft . . . or sure-time delivery through con- 
trolled scheduling from four strategically lo- 
. use the coupon and we'll be 
glad to visit at your convenience. 


DESIGNED to DELIVER the PRODUCTS of PROGRESS 


| HUDSON PULP & PAPER CORP. 


477 MADISON AVENUE * NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


PALATKA, FLA. | Yes! We'd like a copy of the 46-page illustrated book on “What to Look for 
PINE BLUFF, ARK, | in a Dependable Source of Supply,” and details on the Hudson guarantee. 
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The antibiotic in your poultry feeds must be able to answer ‘‘yes’’ to all 
three of the questions listed in the chart at the right! 


Otherwise, it can not be fully effective either in the prevention or the treatment of 
chronic diseases such as CRD, Blue Comb and Nonspecific Enteritis. 


This is important to you—if you want to assure your customers of HEALTHIER 
birds and greater dollar returns. As you can see, the narrow-range antibiotics with 
so-called ‘‘selective activity’’ fall short. AUREOMYCIN Chlortetracycline— 

the strongest, widest range antibiotic—scores on all three points! 


AUREOMYCIN gets into the chick’s body tissues—is more effective against more 
harmful bacteria than any other antibiotic—has the staying power to do a thorough job. 


AUREOMYCIN is supplied to feed manufacturers in various types of AUROFAC® Feed 
Supplements. Choose the AUROFAC best suited to your “‘high level’’ feed. 


Let your customers be sure—with poultry feeds containing ‘#y 


<> AMERICAN Gaanamid company FINE CHEMICALS DIVISION 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA. NEW YORK 20. N.Y. 
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AUREOMYCIN PENICILLIN | STREPTOMYCIN}; BACITRACIN 


Does the antibiotic get into ES Not completely NO NO 
the chick's body tissues? 


Is the antibiotic effective 


against most disease organ- ¥ES Only a tew 


isms it meets there? Could they be fully effective 


since they don’t get into the 
chick's body tissues? 


Does the antibiotic stay long 
enough to do a thorough job? YES ? 


‘high levels” of the world’s greatest disease-fighter: 


AUREOMYC 


® 


CHLORTETRACYCLINE 
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The farmer's daughter knows | 


PAPROCO 


West Coast Condensed 


FISH SOLUBLES 


with 
Fish Glandular and Liver Hydrolysate 


is 
inemis 


The need for trace mineral fortification is recognized. PAPROCO West Coast Condensed Fish . 
Solubles (with fish glandular and liver hydrolysate added) is a product of nature’s store- | 
house of minerals—the sea. PAPROCO provides many of the trace minerals so essential to the a 
balanced nutrition of livestock and poultry. These combined with the following “plus” 
factors of PAPROCO improve the performance of your feeds and increase your profits: 


fd Unidentified Growth Factor(s) hs The “Carry Over” Factors in Breeding Rations 
* B-12 and all known B-Complex Vitamins co Manufactured by Lassen Process 
+ Amino Acids from Fish Protein &. Double Screened to remove Excess Solids 


ea Essential Trace Minerals whe Assured Year ‘Round Supply 


Complete analysis of amino acids, vitamins and mineral content available on request 


Write for descriptive booklet! 
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Sea Maid. 
aid! 
Contains paproco Condensed Fish Solubles, fish 
giondulor ond liver hydrolysote- solvent extracted = 
soybeo" oil meol ond phosphate mineral, manu 
a foctured by potented process which requires "° a 
: these ingredien"s Seo maid is convenient ond 
easy use, requiring no speciol mixing equiP- 
: Seo Maid is eosily added to ony formula. 


Trends in Selling 


By Ralph Everett 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The feed 
salesman and dealer of the 1960s 
will be qualified to handle animal 
and poultry production problems so 
that his feed and feeding programs 
will perform to the highest possible 
eficiency. This is the opinion ex- 
pressed by Ralph Everett, director 
of Empire Sales Training, Inc., 
Buffalo, at the Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Association’s meeting at 
Kansas City. The text of Mr. Ever- 
ett’s talk delivered at the meeting 
follows: 

¥ ¥ 


It is almost impossible to find the 
individual who will say that im- 
provements in nutrition, production 
methods, research and other facets 
of the feed industry will not also 
mean commensurate changes in sell- 
ing methods used by dealers and 
farm feed salesmen. Nearly everyone 
will agree also that feed selling in 
the 1960’s will depend largely on the 
needs and wants of the man using 
our feed products to produce meat, 


milk and eggs—the American Farm- . 


er. 

In other words, it won’t be your 
choice or mine to decide what the 
farmer wants to buy. The farmer 
will make his choice as to whether 
he wants to buy in bulk or bags. He 
will decide whether he wants to buy 
crumbled, pelleted or other forms of 
feed. He will make the choice of the 
feeding program that most nearly 
fits his individual needs and wants. 
He will make the choice of the type 
of salesman he will buy from and 
will dictate to us what type of man 
he wants calling on him. 

In order to formulate a positive 
action program for meeting the 
changing trends in selling, let’s dis- 
cuss three things: 

1. Feed selling as we thought of 
it 15 or 20 years ago. 

2. Feed selling as we know it 
today. 

3. Feed selling in the 1960's. 
Feed Salesman 15 or 20 Years Ago 
It was late summer, 1937. The 

salesman was making his rounds call- 
ing on dealers. He was working en- 
tirely on commission and his primary 
thought was moving as many cars 
of feed as he could. He had a “hot” 
booking for fall, price guaranteed. 
“Okay,” said the dealer, “call on this 
list of my competitor’s feeders and 
see if you can sell them. Shade the 
price but leave me blank dollars for 
profit. If you can move a car, I'll 
book a car. I might even book two 
cars.” 

So the saleman called on the pro- 
spect list the dealer had given him. 
He high pressured, cajoled and 
coerced the prospects until he had 
made up an order for 20 tons of 
feed. When this was done, he moved 
on to the next town and repeated 
the process. When he had a reasona- 
ble amount of feed moving through 
the territory using this method, he 
settled down to calling on dealers, 
pooling cars, taking the dealer out 
to lunch, finding a carload buyer 
here and there. 

And he was a feed salesman. Quite 
often he covered half a state and 
was satisfied with 150 to 200 tons 
per month on his commission basis. 
Times were different then. 

More than likely this man was 
the aggressive, competitive type of 
individual who thrived on getting an 
order. Adversity didn’t bother him. 


He knew how to plan his own time 
and get what he wanted out of the 
territory. Security was not upper- 
most in his mind. He had been 
brought up by parents who had made 
theirs the hard way, and this was 
the only way he knew of making a 
living. 

Making a profit for the dealer was 
strictly up to the dealer himself. Be- 
ing trained as a livestock and poultry 
guidance counselor was _ furthest 
from his thoughts. Multiplying his 
time meant something other than 
training his dealers to sell. Times 
were different then. 


Today’s Feed Salesman 


Today’s feed salesman is a wholly 
different type of man. He is working 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


10% Grade 
Acid 


You get more then a 
PELLET COOLER at 


SPROUT-WALDRON 


You get many plus values when you 
deal with your SPROUT-WALDRON 
MAN. In addition to advanced designs 
of coolers, he has America’s most mod- 
ern line of equipment for complete pel- 
leting installations — large and small 
pellet mills, crumbling rolls, shaking 
shoes, and weighing and conveying units. 

You also get on-the-spot, depend- 
able guidance, because your SPROUT- 
WALDRON MAN 
is thoroughly 
trained to help solve 
your problems. 
practical, sincere, 
and anxious to help 
you increase your 
profits year after 
year. And, being one 
of a team, he can 
pass on to you the 
accumulated experi- 
ence of the entire 
Sprout-Waldron sales and engineering 
staff. 

Typical of our representatives is 
Tommy Thompson, pictured here, a 
graduate engineer with many years of 
service to the milling industry. Before 
joining Sprout-Waldron, Tommy worked 
as an engineer in the milling equipment 
department of Moore Dry Dock. At 
Sprout-Waldron he spent a year in the 
engineering department prior to bein, 
assigned as a sales engineer. As wit 
Sprout-Waldron men, his familiarity 
with local milling problems as well as 
on-the-spot guidance helps him to serve 
his customers. 

With such men to help you, you're 
bound to buy right at Sprout-Waldron. 


NEW! 


AUTOMATIC AIR 
CONTROL COOLAI 


Newly designed is 
the Coolaire with 
Automatic Air Con- 
trols for short run 
installations. Air in- = 
let louvers are individually hinged and 
closed except when pellet level reaches 
that particular louver. Cooling and dry- 
ing air is pulled through the hot pellets, 
not over them. Also available as frames 
to fit and convert existing Coolaires. 


TOMMY 
THOMPSON 


Here’s today’s 
most modern, 
big-capacity 
pellet mill.~ Its 
high-volume, low-power operation is un- 
equalled in the industry. Pellet Ace out- 
produces any mill when operating under 


the same horsepower formula--re- . 
quirements. 
JUNIOR ACE 


A compact, 
swinghead mill 
with all major 
advantages of 
the Pellet Ace, 
yet in a 
size and capacity lower in price, 
Available in 25 and 40 h.p. x 


money-making 
combination 


PELLET 
COOLAIRE 


COOLS... CLEANS... DRIES...GRADES... CRUMBLES 


COOLAIRE installations are bringing greater pelleting 
profits, higher production efficiency to feed millers 
throughout the country. 

This compact combination unit cools, cleans, grades, 
dries, and crumbles pellets of all sizes — on only one foun- 
dation . . . with only one driving arrangement. No costly 
interconnecting spouting is necessary, and the compact de- 
sign saves floor space. A built-in by-pass allows the pro- 
duction of either pellets or crumbles without switching 
screens. Additional louvered cooling sections can be added 
to increase capacity. The crumblizer unit can be installed 
later if desired. 

Flow from the cooler section is by a simple, trouble-free 
shaking-feed that handles cubes as efficiently as smaller pel- 
lets. Automatic Pellet Flow Control starts feeder only when 
cooler is full, thus preventing hot pellets at start of run. 

COOLAIRE is shipped match-marked and ready to be 
bolted together. Semi-skilled labor can assemble it. There 
are no expensive installation costs. Ask your SPROUT- 
WALDRON MAN about COOLAIRE, or write for details. 


SPROUT-WALDROR 
61 LOGAN STREET*®MUNCY, PA. 
Exclusive Canadian Distributors: Strong-Scott, Limited, Winnipeg 


PELLET MILLS ROLLER, ATTRITION, ane BURR STONE MILLS MIKERS SCREW. BELT «ne PHEUMA 
CONVEYORS - SUCKET ELEVATORS CUTTERS, CRUSHERS, FEEDERS - REELS, SEPARATORS, 


| ee Samples and complete information on request. de 

Pe THE UPJOHN COMPANY, Chemical Sales Dept., Kalamazoo, Michigan if 
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in terms of rewards more than for 
money. Certainly he wants security 
in the form of pensions, vacations 
and all the extras that other people 
insist on but he wants more than 
that. He wants rewards in the form 
of benefits for his family. He is 
thinking of the future. He wants 
prestige and honor. He wants a 
chance to progress up the ladder of 
success in his company and is will- 
ing to make the necessary sacrifice 
to do it if he is properly led, inspired 
and given the necessary knowledge. 

Sure, we can call this man a sales- 
man but he is more than that. He is 
a businessman-salesman. More than 
likely he is a college man. His re- 
sponsibilities grow bigger every day. 
In smaller and smaller territories he 
sells more and more feed. His re- 
sponsibilities grow to enormous 
heights: 

He handles complaints quickly and 
courteously. 

He services flocks and herds like 
a professional. 


He plans, promotes and executes 
local promotions. 

He evaluates sound feeder loans. 

He recommends adjustments. 

He is a public speaker. 

He is a financial advisor to his 
dealers. 

He is a student through constant 
study. 

He trains other people to sell. 

He handles correspondence like a 
veteran. 

These, and many more character- 
istics make up the feed salesman of 
today. He recognizes there are pre- 
scribed patterns for doing things bet- 
ter and works within those pre- 
scribed patterns to improve his sales. 


Yesterday’s Sack Rider 


The dealer who works with to- 
day’s salesman is a far cry from the 
“sack rider” we used to know, who 
kept his books on check stubs and 
the back of match covers. 

Today’s dealer doesn’t have much 
opportunity to book in the fall and 
sell at high profit in the spring. He 


for IMPROVED PARTICLE SIZE REDUCTION... 


NEW IMPACT-RESISTANT ROTOR and LINER! 
abrasion-proof « corrosion resistant « chemically inert 


The new “Entoleter” Impact Mill design features a rotor and liner of 


abrasion-proof ceramic material at points of impact... 


commercial appli- 


cations prove outstanding wear and corrosion resistant characteristics 
required for complete agglomerate dispersion and particle size reduction 


in the Feed Field. 


For further information concerning lower maintenance costs on particle 


size reduction or ingredient dispersion... 


fill in the coupon below: 


1 am sending a sample of our product (5-25 tbs.) to your laboratory for free processing 
on the new “ENTOLETER” IMPACT MILL with the new rotor and finer. 


WE’LL GET YOU THE CUSTOMERS 


A strong, year around advertis- 
ing program keeps FLORIDA 
CITRUS PULP before Dairy- 
men from Maine to Florida. This 
program is designed to pull in- 
quiries which are passed along to 
Dealers. 


FLORIDA CITRUS PULP isa 
carbohydrate concentrate that is 
really selling and the demand 
is growing. You can add FLOR- 
IDA CITRUS PULP to your 
line with confidence, knowing 
that it has an outstanding cus- 
tomer.acceptance necessary for a 
good money maker. Write today 
for information on a Dealership. 


1459, WINTER HAVEN, FLORIDA 


P.O. BOX 


SPEEDY 
SERVICE 


Quick Shipments from 
THESE “IN STOCK” ITEMS 


1 Wire Sifter Cloth, Complete Stocks 
C] Tinned Mill Screen 


() Tuf-Tex, Dur-Loy, Stainless Steel 
in finer meshes 


Belting (J) Buckets 


Get our prices and shipping schedule on Transmission 
Equipment and Feed Mill Machinery 


Check 
Your 
fo Needs for 
Your Mill and Elevator Hammers and Screens 
Repair Parts 
H. R. WILLIAMS MILL SUPPLY CO. 
1320 Main Street Phone Victor 3232 Kansas City, Mo. 


| 
=i and PARTS? Ges. 
Use “WILLIAMS WAY SERVICE” at 


GRAND OPENING — An estimated 
2,000 people turned out recently to 
help celebrate the grand opening of 
the Briscoe Farm Store, Flora, Ill. 
Present for the opening was Robert 


Turnage, division manager for 
Honeggers’ & Co., Fairbury, Ill. Some 
24,000 Honegger Leghorn chicks were 
given away. Free coffee and dough- 
nuts were served and a door prize 
drawing was held. Jim and Jean 
Briscoe are pictured with their son 
Douglas at the opening of their new 
store. 


realizes that he must merchandise 
his products at a constant profit if 
he is to stay in business. He knows 
he is a key factor in the welfare of 
his entire community. Ten or 20 tons 
of commercial feed sold per month 
is “peanuts” to him. He is working 
on volume sales at low unit costs 
and he knows whether he is making 
a proper return on his invested capi- 
tal. More than likely he is a leader 
in the civic activities of his com- 
munity. 

He has a store and mill. He has an 
accountant. He spends part of his 
time in the feedlot. He sees that his 
merchandise is delivered and he serv- 
ices his flocks and herds regularly. 
He trains his people in human rela- 
tions so they can deal more effective- 
ly with their customers. He is a 
nutritionist and mill production ex- 
pert. Very often he is a college man. 
He has learned the secret of pro- 
gressing up the ladder of success by 
selling his feeders a better way of 
life with balanced feeding. Yes, times 
have changed. 


The Salesman of 1960's? 
What will the feed salesman and 
feed dealer be like who controls his 
share of the business in the 1960's? 
He will be all the things as pictured 
of our present salesman but there 
will be some important additions. 


He will be an engineer type sales- 
man. He will be trained and equipped 
to ferret out animal and poultry pro- 
duction problems so his feed and 
feeding programs will perform to the 
highest possible efficiency. He will 
study the breeding program on the 
individual farm and be ready to make 
sound recommendations for improve- 
ment so his feed will produce the 
results expected of it. He will study 
the management program and be 
equipped to sell the feeder on the 
advantages of making certain 
changes for better results. He will 
study the sanitation program. He will 
study the labor aspects of each feed- 
ing operation. 

In short, he will have a complete 
sales plan that is built on a careful 
analysis of all important factors af- 
fecting the end result of the feeding 
operation. 

Once this engineered feeding pro- 
gram is installed, the salesman will 
service the account in a professional 
manner. This is not service as many 
think of it today when the feed man 
drops by to chat and says, “How’s 
things going?” On the contrary, he 
will have a regular time to service 
the account and he will make out a 
complete service check sheet to be 
left with his farm customer. The 


farmer will value this service be- 
cause it fits with his conception of 
running a modern business and be- 
cause it helps stop trouble before it 
starts. 

But, you say, all that will cost 
money; more money than I can justi- 
fy in my mark-up of goods. True 
enough, on the majority of farms 
today we cannot afford to perform 
this type of service in most of our 
sales work but it is happening and 
will happen with more frequency as 
farms get larger and more special- 
ized. 

I don’t need to remind you what 
has happened to the number of farms 
in the past few years, along with the 
investment in specialized enterprises 
as these farms grow larger and few- 
er in number. In some parts of the 
country today this transition of size 
of farm units has dictated this form 
of engineered selling. 

When this happens, feed volume 
sold per farm unit justifies the serv- 
ice cost. In fact, I fully expect to 
see, in my lifetime, specialized poul- 


try or hog and beef sales forces 
working for the same company, trav- 
eling the same geographical area, 
each specially trained in his particu- 
lar field. 


What Can You Do About It? 

My recommendation is to think it 
over carefully and then take a posi- 
tive stand. If you can’t agree then 
don’t do anything about it. Don’t sit 
on the fence half believing and wish- 
ing someone would wave a magic 
wand in your direction to solve your 
sales problems. If you can believe 
there is some truth in what you have 
read then start a plan of action. 

See that your sales force attends 
every important educational function 
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your colleges and associations spon- 
sor. Make this a part of their work- 
ing program. Recognize that feed 
alone can’t do the job, especially as 
feed products become more standard- 
ized, and you'll be in step with the 
sales parade in the 1960's. 


FEED SALESMAN KILLED 

ARCOLA, ILL. — Fred Thompson, 
61, of Arcola, was killed recently 
when his car collided with another 
auto at a rural intersection near here. 
Mr. Thompson was a feed and seed 
salesman, employed by the Marmon 
Manufacturing Co. of Quincy. He is 
survived by his widow, a son and two 
daughters. 


LABORATORY QUALITY CONTROL 
Diethylstilbestrol, Dienestrol Diacetate (Lipamone) 
Feeds, ingredients, tallow stability, 
alfalfa, gossypol, nitrogen solubility 
POPE TESTING LABORATORIES 


‘eree Service 


DALLAS 21, TEXAS 


Mr. Feed Mixer: 


add Wita ex 


Pre-cultured Live Yeast 
to Your Feed Formulas 


And Give Yo 
these Bonus Features 


BETTER FEED UTILIZATION . . . whether on creep feed, feed 
lot rations or winter feeding, VITA-VEX enables animals to 


gain more from the feed they eat. 


MORE DIGESTIBLE FEED . . 


starts cattle on feed faster. 


MORE REGULAR FEEDING ... 
mals stay on their feed and eat more regularly; stay healthy 
during calving and ward off minor ailments. 

INCREASED RUMEN FERMENTATION . . . feeds consumed 
are more available to rumen bacteria resulting in faster 
weight gains or greater milk production and butterfat count 


in dairy cattle. 


A FEED TO FIT ANY FEEDING PROGRAM . . 
changes are necessary to turn present rations into more 
palatable, more profitable feeding. VITA-VEX fits in any 


type of formula. 


with VITA-VEX added; ani- 


. roughages and home grown 
grains provide more value to cattle, sheep and dairy herd, 
because VITA-VEX stimulates rumen bacteria action. 

HEALTHIER, MORE ACTIVE ANIMALS. . ~ with better appe- 
tites; less digestive disorders; less scours and bloat; VITA-VEX 


ASSURES REPEAT BUSINESS _ . 
mers will be quick to see the advantages 
your feeds have over your competition 
and they will keep buying from you. 


BUILDS THE REPUTATION OF YOUR 
BRAND .. 
come recognized to be the best available. 
Independent university experiments have 
proved 


And This Is What VITA-VEX 


Does For You! 


. Custo- 


. your feed brands will be- 


the value of including pre- 


cultured live yeast in feeds. 


. little or no 


INCREASE YOUR PROFITS. Because you 
offer a better feed you make more sales 


. . . and get more profits! 


today. There is no cost or obligation. 


INCORP 


WRITE TODAY FOR ALL THE FACTS | 


lf you would like to have more information on how 
VITA-VEX can help you build your business and in- 
crease your profits, just fill in and mall the coupon 


A DIVISION OF DOUGLAS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


itavex 


ORATED 
620 East 16th Ave. North Kensas City, Missouri 


NAME 


FILL OUT AND 


Gentlemen: Please send me additional information on VITA-VEX. 


MAIL TODAY 


| 
| | 

ingrom nutrition through pre-cultured 

Vitae 
x a 

DOUGLAS CHEMICAL 

iP. 

a 

= 
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USDA Report of Feedstuffs Production 


r—Monthly production——. Season's production, 
Feb., Jan., Feb., Oct.-Feb., Oct.-Feb., Oct., '54- ? 
Feedstuffs— , 1956*° 1956 1955 1955-56 1954-55 Sept., 1955 NEED A SHARP AX 
Soybean meal ............ 563.2 567.0 450.5 2,842.6 2,433.3 5,704.8 eee ad 
Cottonseed meal ......... 287.7 320.7 254.4 1,624.7 1,492.3 2,515.4 7 
Linseed meal ............ 54.9 59.5 34.4 313.2 246.1 544.8 
5.9 4.7 2.0 15 4 9.7 18.5 
me ant.¢ Ever wish you could take a “Sharp Ax” to many 
Total oilseed meals ... 919.1 962.1 749.0 4,842.9 4,228.8 8,900.9 . 
Wheat milifeeds ......... 360.5 379.5 356.2 1,912.6 1,908.2 4,477.1 of your feed manufacturing problems = that you could 
Rice millfeeds ...... cress 13,8 12.4 17.8 84.4 87.4 303.0 devote full time to management and selling—where the 
Gluten feed and meal .... 66.2 84.7 78.6 106.7 418.5 1,004.6 4 
Distillers dried grains .... 23.5 24.0 21.8 131.6 107.0 249.9 real pay-off kies for youP If you have, then you want to 
Brewers dried grains ..... 17.5 17.3 16.3 85.6 80.1 238.4 : ] 
20.2 2 25.0 210.5 1,334.6 take a good look at the Ultra-Life Program! 
Total mill products ... 501.7 538.8 515.7 2,831.4 2,842.4 7,607.6 V 
Total feedstuffs ...... 1,420.8 1,500.9 1,264.7 7,674.3 7,071.2 16,608.5 The Ultra-Life Program is a complete program i 
“Pvetteninary. . . . designed to help put feed manufacturers like 
yourself in a strong competitive position, to provide ; 
you with tested and proven vitamin and trace-mineral ] 
products for feed fortification . . . products that fully 
reflect late nutritional developments . . . products that , 
enable you to manufacture highest quality feeds easily ‘ 
a and very economically. Top nutritionists provide you ‘ 
B EST S E RV CE , . ae with specialized formula service. Laboratory and bio- 
Bes logical testing facilities are available for your use, free 
ON | 
Say And, to round out your program, exclusive live- ) 
gf A Mi N S & i stock and poultry service programs with schools to 
me train your employees in these outstanding production ' 
ALL TYPES — ALL POTENCIES e programs. Tag registrations are prepared for you, and : 
PLUS eS tags printed. A complete advertising program includes 
folders, booklets, brochures, posters, etc., newspaper 
mats and radio continuity, plus your own firm name ; 
16-page Poultry and Livestock Journal. ' 
I 
Yes, Ultra-Life offers you all the help you need for a 
complete feed manufacturing and selling program! 
] 
1 
Ultra-Life Laboratories, Inc. FS-4146 , 
Be sure you get full ‘ 
details about the East St. Louis, IMinois i 
complete Ulitra-Life | Gentlemen: ‘ 
Please send full information on how the Uliro-Life Pro- ’ 
Program. Fill out | cram can be the "Sharp Ax" | need to increase my s 
the coupon and mail sales tonnage. ‘ 
today .. . there’s no ‘ 
may find that the I 
offers exactly what 
We manufacture feed 
: you are looking for. We do not manufacture feed () ( 
t 
] 
BOX 147 Seruing the 
CHILLICOTHE Geed Trade 5 
MISSOURI Gor Ouer te O/// 
PHONE 1047 20 Years | | LABORATORIES, INC. ! 
Main Office and Plant 
One of Country's Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of ; 
BUY and SELL through WANT ADS Vitamin and Trace-Mineral Products. | 
} 


DEALER’S CHOICE 


Pay Way is becoming the choice of more dealers 
every year. Why? Because dealers have found 
that 


‘Pay Way Is Profitable: 


Write for proof and information. 


Oscar Straube, Pres. 


; 


A Model Production Efficiency 
Broiler Contract 


By Dr. John T. Buck 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Dr. John T. 
Buck, agricultural economist at Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, has 
worked out a model broiler financ- 
ing contract based on production ef- 
ficiency, with payments to growers 
adjusted according to cost-market 
price relationships. The _ contract, 
he explains, is designed to encourage 
growers to produce more efficiently 
at all times, including periods when 
the market price is at or below pro- 
duction costs. This contract is de- 
scribed in the accompanying article. 


Broiler growers are concerned 
with two major risks, namely, (1) 
the risk of unusually high mortality, 
and (2) the risk of unusually low 
market prices. Because of these risks, 
growers have generally been either 
unable or unwilling to finance their 
own broiler operations. A number of 
financing arrangements have been 
developed whereby all or part of the 
risk involved is shared with the feed 
dealer. Most of these financing plans, 
however, offer little or no incentive 
to encourage growers to produce 
more efficiently, particularly during 
periods when the market price is at 
or below cash costs of production. 


A broiler financing plan based on 
production efficiency, with payments 
to growers adjusted according to 
cost - market price _ relationships, 
should prove beneficial to the entire 
industry. The production efficiency 
contract outlined in this article as- 
sures the good grower of some ‘in- 
come throughout the year, encour- 
ages a higher level of efficiency, and 
should help to minimize swings in 
production and market price. 

Growers produce broilers at dif- 
ferent levels of efficiency resulting in 
different production costs. In order 
to show how a production efficiency 
contract works, let’s assume that a 
grower produces broilers at the fol- 
lowing efficiency level: 

Feed conversion—2.6 lb. of feed 
per Ib. of broiler (liveweight). 

Mortality—3% or less. 

Average weight of birds at sale— 
3.1 Ib. 

Assuming feed costs the growers 
5.4¢ lb., chicks cost 15c each, and all 
other cash costs amount to 1%¢ per 
pound of broiler sold, the estimated 
average cash costs to a grower pro- 
ducing broilers at the efficiency level 
assumed (2.6) would be: 


Cents 
per Ib. 
Feed (2.6 Ib. x °.4¢—14.04¢) ........ 14.04 
Chicks (15¢ x 160—$15 cost of 
100 chicks) 
100 x 979 97 birds sold 
97—300.7 Ib. sold 
$15.00 + 300.7 4.990¢ 4.99 
Other cash costs (fuel, litter, 
medicine, CtC.) 1.25 
Total cash costs ............ 20.28 


Estimated cash costs for the ef- 
ficiency level assumed would be ap- 
proximately 20%¢ lb. The grower's 
non-cash costs (for labor, use of 
buildings and equipment, return on 
investment, etc.) would probably 
amount to approximately 2¢ per 


Ask Us te 2uole 


Vegetable and Animal Proteins 
Millfeeds, Alfalfa Meal, Molasses 
and other Feed Products 


Teletype—KO 370 


Telephone—GR 6122 


HERRI 


BOARD or TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO 


pound sold. The total cash and non- 
cash cost of producing broilers under 
the assumptions made would be ap- 
proximately 22%¢ Ib. 
Market Prices 

During any year of production, the 
market price of broilers may be be- 
low, equal to, or above the grower’s 
total cost of production. Market 
prices below the grower’s total cost 
of production may be above, equal 
to, or below the grower’s cash costs 
of production. On the basis of past 
experience, let’s assume that a grow- 
er raising four flocks per year sells 
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Table 1—Weekly Average Price of Broilers Sold in the Shenandoah Valley, 
Oct. 1, 1953, to Oct. 1, 1955 


Two-year period 
55 


Year 1953-54 Year 1954-55 1953- 
Market price Weeks % of wks. Weeks % of wks. Weeks % of wks 
ge ee 1 1.9 5 9.6 6 6.8 
4 7.7 4 7.7 7.7 
2 3.9 3 5.8 6 4.8 
OS ee 6 11.5 1 1.9 7 6.7 
ee 8 16.4 2 3.8 10 9.6 
10 19.2 3 5.8 13 12.6 
16 30.8 9.6 ll 20.2 
§ 9.6 7 13.5 12 11.6 
0 0 8 15.4 7.7 
0 7 13.6 7 6.7 
0 0 6 11.5 5.8 
30.0¢ or above ....... ) 0 1 1.9 1 1.0 


Table 2—Schedule of Payments to Growers on a Proposed Production 
Efficiency Contract Under Various Market Prices 


Proceeds Proceeds Proceeds 
Cash above cash Total above total received kept by 
Market price costs costs costs costs by growers dealers 
Cents per 
—1.75 22.25 —3.75 1.00 —2.7 
-75 22.25 —1.26 1.25 — .60 
1.75 22.25 — .26 1.50 26 
2.75 22.25 -75 2.20 -55 
3.75 22.25 1.75 2.40 1.36 
4.75 22.25 2.76 2.70 2.06 
5.75 22.25 3.75 2.90 2.85 
6.75 or 22.25 4.75 or 4.40 2.36 or 
more more more 


*Market price below 20%¢ assumed to be 18.5¢. 


UNIVERSAL 
MOISTURE TESTER 


FIRST HAND SELLING 


By “First Hand Selling” we mean that one of Burrows field representa- 
tives will call on you at your place to help with any grain, feed or seed 
testing, handling or processing problem you may have. By checking 
the situation “first hand” our field men can engineer and recommend the 
exact equipment you need. This cost-free service plus Burrows quality 
equipment assures you many years of perfect, trouble-free performance. 
Before you buy any equipment get the recommendation of your Burrows 
man, your complete source for any and all equipment used in the grain, 
feed and seed trades. Write us now! 


EZE-MOVE a 
BULK SCALE 


APEX 
BAGGING sca 


Eliminates: hopper scoles ond specic! 
stops of the floor scale. Built-in 1000 
Ib, Fairbonks-Morse scale weighs 
material down to the ounce as it is 
handled. Has capacity of 18 cubic feet 


without 


FEED MIXERS 


charge Yhrovgh 8.x 14 inch dump 
gete. The brake, scale beom, dump 
handle and pushing handle are group- 
ed within reach of the operator. 
The Eze Mave will save labor costs 
ond add efficiency to your operations. 
Also Gyailable as a bulk conveyor 
stale. Write for illustrated 
information on all models, 


REFER TO 
— THE BURROWS CATALOG 


lete gravity dis- 


VERTICAL 
SCREW CONVEYOR 
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1316-C Sherman Ave., Evanston, Il. 
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Table 8—Schedule of Payments to Growers Under a Proposed Production Table 4—Payments to Grower Producing Four Flocks of 10,000 Birds With 
Efficiency Contract Indicated Efficiency Record and Market Prices 
Market price per pound in cents—————_____ Production 

Feed Below 27¢ or Average Mortality Selling efficiency 

conversion 20%¢ 21¢ 22¢ 23¢ 24¢ 25¢ 26¢ above Feed weight deduction Total price payment Total 
2.40 or less 2.00 2.25 2.50 3.20 3.40 3.70 3.90 5.40 conversion atsale Mortality per Ib weight per Ib per Ib. payment 
2.45 1.75 2.00 2.25 2.95 3.15 3.45 3.65 5.15 Ib. cents Ib. cents cents dollars 
2.50 1.50 1.75 2.00 2.70 2.90 3.20 3.40 4.90 2.50 3.2 3.00 none 31.040 27 4.90 1,520.96 
2.55 1.25 1.50 1.75 2.45 2.65 2.95 3.15 4.65 2.60 3.1 2.00 none 30,380 21 1.25 379.75 
2.60 1.00 1.25 1.50 2.20 2.40 2.70 2.90 4.40 2.60 3.1 3.80 .04 29,822 23 2.20 656.08 
2.65 .15 1.00 1.25 1.95 2.15 2.45 2.65 4.15 2.70 3.2 2.96 none 31,056 19 .50 155.28 
2.70 .50 -75 1.00 1.70 1.90 2.20 2.40 3.90 
2.75 .25 -50 15 1.45 1.66 1.95 2.15 3.65 2.60 3.15 2.94 122,298 22.5 2.22 2,712,07 
2.80 none 25 -50 1.20 1.40 1.70 1.90 3.40 average average average total average average total 
2.85 none .25 95 1.15 1.45 1.65 3.15 
2.90 none -70 .90 1.20 1.40 2.90 = 
2.95 45 65 95 1.15 2.65 In order to encourage growers to | losses taken when market prices 
$0 248 continue efficient production during | were below cash production costs. As 
3.05 16 46 85 2.15 periods when the market price of | long as the market price was less 
broilers goes below cash production | than 6¢ above total cash costs, the 
3.14 none “20 1.70 costs, the dealer would pay the grow- | grower would receive 25% and the 
% alae += er at least 1¢ Ib. (% of the grower’s | dealer 75% of the net proceeds above 
3.20 140 estimated non-cash costs). At all | total production costs. At all mar- 
ae ar 4 market prices above total costs of | ket prices 6¢ or more above total 
3.35 10 production (22%¢, according to our | cash costs, the proceeds above total 
wae Seehewe uous assumptions) the grower would re- | production costs would be divided 

‘ ceive 2¢ lb. to cover his non-cash | equally between the grower and the 

one flock on a market above total ; percent of weeks during the last two | costs plus a share of the proceeds | dealer. Table 2 shows the payment 

production costs, one flock at aj| years that the average market price above total production costs. schedule based on this plan. 

market price below cash production | of broilers in the Shenandoah Val- Assuming all other costs to be 

y , Sharing Net Proceeds 5 

costs, and the other two flocks at | ley area was above or below the cash £ : equal, every .01 reduction in feed 

market prices between cash and | cost (20%¢) and the total costs The dealer would receive a major | oonversion reduces the cost per pound 

total costs. (22%¢) we have assumed for our | share of the net proceeds above total of broiler sold by .054¢ (5.4¢x.01= 
(Table 1 indicates the number and | grower.) production costs in order to recover | 9544) An increase of 1% in mortal- 


More Alfalfa Producers 
Protect Quality with Kemp 
ert Gas Generators than 


ther Makes Combined! 


Here’s 


why: 


minimum costs. 


Kemp Generators offer alfalfa producers maximum quality control at 


Positive Quality—Constant Analysis 
Kemp Inert Gas Producers give you positive assurance of the finest 
protective atmosphere for excluding oxygen and minimizing deteriora- 
tion of alfalfa quality. Complete burning of gaseous fuels like propane, 
natural and butane gases insures positive analysis. Built-in Kemp 
Carburetor utilizes special slide mechanism to maintain even flow of 
premixed and combustible fuel. These built-in safeguards guarantee 
positive quality, constant analysis! 
Completely Automatic Operation 

Kemp Inert Producers are completely automatic— give even combus- 
tion, uniform gas quality—require no operator to keep a constant vigil 


ity increases chick cost per pound 
sold about .05¢. Table 3 illustrates 
the basic schedule of payments which 
growers would receive at different 
efficiency levels with different mar- 
ket prices for broilers. 


Mortality 

A deduction of .05¢ for each 1% 
mortality above 3% would be made 
for each pound of broiler sold. If 
5% of the birds had been lost, the 
deduction per pound would be .10¢ 
(S%—3% 2%*1%=2; 2x.05¢= 
10¢). 

Suppose a grower raised and sold 
four flocks of 10,000 birds with the 
efficiency record and market prices 
shown in Table 4. 

Under this production efficiency 
contract he would receive an average 
of 2.22¢ lb. for the four flocks or 
approximately 7¢ per bird sold on a 
22%¢ market. 


USDA Sells Dry Milk 
Solids for Feed Use 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the sale of 196,492 lb. of Commodity 
Credit Corp.-owned nonfat dry milk 
solids, found to be unsuitable for 
human use, on a bid basis for feed 
use. 

Sales were as follows: Land O’ 
Lakes Creameries, Inc., Minneapolis, 
60,000 Ib. at 9.60¢ lb.; H. C. Chris- 
tians Co., Chicago, 96,892 lb. at 10.06¢ 
Ib. and 39,600 Ib. at 9.79¢ Ib. 


P. 8. JORDAN DIES 

MORRIS, MINN.—Philip S. Jordan 
of the University of Minnesota’s agri- 
cultural experiment station at Morris 
died recently. He had been at the 
Morris station since 1913. Prof. 
Jordan’s survivors include Prof. Ro- 
bert M. Jordan of the animal hus- 
bandry department at the University 


for fluctuating temperatures or uneven gaseous mixtures. Virtually no 
maintenance needed for years! 
Model for Any Quantity Desired 
Modern Kemp Inert Gas Generators (25 models) will supply enough 
inert gas to protect from 500 tons of alfalfa storage to 50,000 tons. 
Installation cost is low. Kemp engineers supervise installations. 
Continuous Operations at Maximum Capacity 

For years Kemp has led the field in inert gas producers. Industries 
like Petroleum, Paint, Steel, Copper all utilize Kemp Inert Gas 
Generators ’round the clock — 24 hours a day to produce inerts for 
their specific needs, many like your own! 

Send for FREE Information on Kemp Units 
Get information on one or more of the world’s most complete line of 
generator capacities . . . one of which can be the most profitable 
solution to your storage problem. Kemp engineers will be glad to dis- 
cuss details and technical data with you; simply write, wire or phone: 
Tue C. M. Kemp Mrs. Co., 405 East Oliver St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


of Minnesota in St. Paul. 


NEWsales- boosting deal 
for dealers 


Write for details 
- 


SMALL PRODUCERS, this 1-MIHE 
is designed to supply enough inert gas 
to protect 2500 tons of alfalfa storage. 


ecm INERT GAS GENERATORS 
CONTINUOUS OPERATION . Buy and Sell 
this 8-MIHE can work ‘round the clock, through 
depending on your needs. Protects up to pa ce WANT ADS 
20,000 tons alfalfa. (One of 25 models.) ADSORPTIVE BaYERS 
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Economist Predicts Big Expansion for 
Dairy Industry in Next 10 Years 


CHICAGO—An increase of from 16 
to 18 billion pounds in the demand 
for milk over the next 10 years was 
foreseen by Herrell DeGraff, profes- 
sor of food economics, Cornell Uni- 
versity, in a talk at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the American Dairy 
Assn. in Chicago. 

He said that this demand could 
come about as a result of the popu- 
lation increases predicted by the U.S. 
Bureau of Census. The population for 
1965 is expected to be 188 million 
people, an increase of 14% from the 
current 165.2 million. 

Prof. DeGraff said that the in- 
dustry’s selling efforts would push 
still further the future markets for 
milk production. The 1955 milk pro- 
duction was estimated at 123.5 billion 
pounds. 

“Dairying is rapidly becoming a 
more specialized, more commercial- 
ized, more scientific business,” Prof. 
DeGraff said. “This is the continua- 
tion of a long-time trend—one that 
has run through boom times, and now 
continues undiminished under some- 
thing far less than a boom in agri- 
culture. It will continue also in the 
future, being especially pronounced 
whenever there is an abundance of 
alternative non-farm jobs.” 

Prof. DeGraff made the point that 
the dairy farm family has as its 
basic materials to sell “capital in- 
vestment, their labor and their man- 
agement ability.” 

“The individual producer can do 
much more to improve his income 
by improving his production than 
anything either the industry or the 
government can do to increase the 
price he gets for milk,” Mr. DeGraff 
stated. 

The opportunities for more efficient 
dairy production are very great for 
the individual dairyman “even 
though he is now a_ better-than- 
average producer. His future is very 
bright, if he will make it so. How 
successful he will be depends more 
on him than on anyone else.” 

“An increase in dairy food use per 
capita certainly is possible. It is the 
responsibility of the industry, work- 
ing in unison to build its markets 
through its agencies created for the 
purpose—and I mean specifically the 
American Dairy Assn,” the professor 
added. 

“Neither from the viewpoint of 
nutrition or their own money ad- 
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LET’S LOOK AT THE BRIGHTER SIDE 


Many thousands of Ameri- 
cans are cured of cancer 
every year. More and more 
people are going to their 
doctors in time...To learn 
how to head off cancer, call 
the American Cancer Society 
or write to “Cancer” in care 
of your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society %® 


vantage have the American people 
ever yet used an optimum amount 
of the dairy foods. These facts are 
working with us—and continue to 
do so as we strive to enlarge our 
market. 

“To build the market to what it 
might be is just as imperative for 
the industry as is more efficient pro- 
duction an essential for the success- 
ful individual dairyman,” concluded 
Prof. DeGraff. 

A review of results of the ADA 
program of market and product re- 
search, advertising, merchandising 
and public relations showed that the 
efforts at market building in past 
years have been successful. Per capi- 
ta consumption of dairy products is 
on the upward trend. Delegates voted 
to continue to expand the program in 
1956, increasing the investment by 
about 20%. 


jobs, often powered 


EARLY METHODS 
for grinding grain were slow, arduous 
j by human energy. An 
ingenious device was this foot-driven 
a stone mortar. The end result was 
crude and uneven with hull and chaff 
mashed in with the meal. 


Mopern WAY TO GRIND 
is to use efficient, high-speed rotary 
hammermills equipped with Pacal Hard- 
Faced Hammers—the hammers that 
grind 3 to 4 times longer with quality 

granulation every time! 


one Midway 6-9456 
or write Hammer Department 


Stabilized ANIMAL FATS Provide: 


lp Twice As Much Energy Per Pound 
Than Any Other Feedstuff 


~p Better Taste 


<p More Efficient Use of Nutrients 


Dust Control 


oop Assists In Pelleting 


30 N. LA SALLE ST. 


Orgonized in 1933 


NATIONAL RENDERERS ASSOCIATION 


Modern Chicks Weigh More...Lay More 


When Fed Ration Containing 


32 Times The Calcium 
6 Times The Phosphorus 


2 Times The Riboflavin and 


Niacin 


18 Times The Fat 


1.14 Times The Protein 


... Found In Substitute 


Vegetable Products 


Find Out Why 
it Pays! 


WRITE TODAY! 


For Full Facts and 
SCIENTIFIC PROOF 


Phone FR 2-3289 CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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PENB Outlines Plans for Full-Scale 
Broiler Promotion During All of May 


CHICAGO—America’s appetite for 
broiler chicken will be whetted in 
May by a full month of publicity 
which the Poultry & Egg National 
Board is “beaming” directly at all 
consumers, according to Leslie S. 
Hubbard, PENB president. 

A regularly scheduled spring cam- 
paign on broilers, PENB’s 1956 May 
broiler drive consists of these phases: 

1. Distribution of outdoor broiler 


| 


barbecue releases to food publicists 
from coast to coast. 

2. A Chicken Booster Day cele- 
bration the Sheraton-McAlpin 
Hotel in New York May 1, to be 
known as “Chicken Interplanetary.” 

3. National cooperation of the re- 
tail food trade in featuring broiler 
chicken in their newspaper advertise- 
ments, May 10-19. 

The first phase will stress outdoor 


at 


free-flowing, 
“in-the-feed” 
broiler hormonizer 


SAFE SIMPLE - EFFICIENT 


LIPAMONE’ 


J.B, PATENT NO, 2,544,698 


Agricultural Division WHITE LABORATORIES Kenilworth, N. J. 


broiler barbecuing and will tie close- 
ly to the “It’s Cook-Out Time With 
Barbecued Broilers” theme which the 
National Broiler Council and several 
commercial firms will emphasize in 
national advertising. 

In this phase, PENB has obtained 
the cooperation of Cecily Brown- 
stone, Associated Press food editor, 
in sending a PENB outdoor broiler 
recipe-photo release to 1,800 -daily 
newspapers, and International News 
Service in sending PENB “cook-out” 
material on broilers to another 800 
dailies. 

PENB is also furnishing releases 
on broiler barbecues to hundreds of 
other newspapers, radio food editors, 
TV stations, radio farm service dir- 
ectors, company magazines and 
PENB state committee leaders who 
will help launch the outdoor barbe- 
cue season. 


Chicken Interplanetary 


“Chicken Interplanetary” will be 
chicken “out of this world”—a spec- 


FEEDLOT INTERVIEW WITH WINSTON WESSEL, DE WITT, IOWA 


Carlot winner cuts cost of gain 


Wessel feeds 2 pounds of protein per head daily. “Protein builds cheap gains and with 
‘Stilbosol’ it's doubly important,” Wessel finds. “Father has fed cattle since 1912 and has 
shown in Chicago since 1923. We agree this is the best load we ever took to Chicago. For us, 


‘Stilbosol’ has met and passed every test.” 


Winston Wessel (left) and father, Walter, use 
their homemade silage loader along with 
mixing wagon to feed 250 steers a uniform 
ration in less than 30 minutes. 


Wessel has 254 head of Angus steers on 
‘Stilbosol’ now. He buys calves in fall, gets 
them on ‘Stilbosol’ by January Ist, and sells 
prime steers in early September. 


$18.78 per steer with ‘Stilbosol’... 


by Eugene S. Hahnel 


Warter and Winston Wessel of Clinton 
County, Iowa, used supplements with 
‘Stilbosol’ on 220 head of Angus steers in 
1955. Their records show that cost oi 
gain was cut by 3 cents a pound. 


Daily gain was boosted by 10% during a 
feeding period that averaged 278 days. 
This helped the Wessels market an extra 

2,232 pounds of beef. That’s 55 extra 
pounds per steer. Savings in cost of gain 
amounted to $18.78 per steer. 


They climaxed the year by winning first 
and fourth places in the heavyweight 
Angus carlot class at the 1955 Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition with loads 
of steers that had been fed ‘Stilbosol’ for 
330 days. Their winning load averaged 
1160 pounds and dressed out 65.74%. 
Their fourth-place load averaged 1266 
pounds and dressed out 65.51%. 


Grain and supplement with ‘Stilbosol’ go into 
wagon first, followed by corn silage. Entire 
ration is blended by tractor power- take-off 
and then augered to feed bunks. 


“Last year we took one bunch off ‘Stilbosol’ 
for 6 weeks. They fell behind about 
pound a day. We can't afford to do that 
any more but it sold us on ‘Stilbosol.’” 


Wessel likes feed industry services. “We ap- 
preciate the feeding and management tips 
that feed men share with us. We can turn 
most of their research into extra profit.” 


(Diethylstilbestrol Premix, Lilly) 


‘Stilbosol’ is Eli Lilly and Company's trademark 
for Diethylstilbestrol Premix. ‘Stilbosol’ is the only 
such premix compounded under license from the 
lowa State College Research Foundation, Inc. 


EL! LILLY AND COMPANY, AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


Robert W. Hughes 


NAMED MANAGER — Robert W. 
Hughes has been named manager of 
the Master Feed & Seed Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Ky., it has been announced 
by Dale W. McMillen, Jr., president 
of McMillen Feed Mills, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind. Mr. Hughes has been with Mc- 
Millen since 1954. His new duties 
will include complete responsibilities 
for warehousing Master Mix concen- 
trates and complete feeds for Mc- 
Millen feed mills. Prior to his pro- 
motion, Mr. Hughes was a field sales- 
man for the Louisville operation. 


tacular theme for food firm exhibits 
and a banquet attracting America’s 
best-known food publicists. Dozens 
of nationally-known food companies 
will tie their exhibits in with broiler 
chicken. 

Chicken dishes prepared a la in- 
doors, cook-out, and into space will 
receive the spotlight as “Ambrosia 
Americana.” 

Chicken Interplanetary is being 
sponsored by PENB and the Na- 
tional Pretzel Baker’s Institute, with 
the cooperation of Delmarva Poultry 
Industry, Inc.. National! Broiler 
Council, and Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council, Inc. 

During the period May 10-19, the 
retail food trade will advertise broil- 
er chicken across the nation in keep- 
ing with an agreement reached by 
the National Meat Promotion Com- 
mittee. The committee’s job is to 
coordinate retail support for mer- 
chandising campaigns on meats in 
heavy supply. 


5 Arcady Dealer 
Schools Planned 


CHICAGO — Five dealer schools 
have been scheduled in April by Ar- 
cady Farms Milling Co., it has been 
announced by Arthur G. H. Plamer, 
director of nutrition and research. 

Dates and locations for the schools 
are as follows: April 17, Green Bay, 
Wis.; April 19, Peoria, Il.; April 23, 
Bloomington, Ind.; April 25, Wauseon, 
Ohio; April 27, Lansing, Mich. 

Each school will have the same 
program. On the program are the 
following: “Seasonal Subjects,” Har- 
old Bruniga and Jack Frost; “‘More 
Profit from Hogs,” Garrett Staat; 
“Pastures — Their Advantages and 
Shortcomings,” Arthur H. Palmer; 
“Specialties for Extra Profits,” Louis 
Kanakis; “Seasonal Push Items,” 


Garrett Staat; a movie, “The Open 
Door to Greater Hog Profits”; ‘The 
Healthy Grunt and How to Keep It,” 
Dr. J. O. Alberts and “Arcady Deals 
with Nutrition,” Mr. Palmer. 


A RESEARCH 
ANALYSES ‘CONSULTATION 
Biological, Nutritional, Toxicological Studies 
for the Food, Drug and Allied Industries 
48-14 33rd STREET, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. 
Bulletin “What s New in Food and Drug Research” ava:lable on letterhead request. 
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THAT'S THE SENSATIONAL PROGRESS OF 


RICHES HATCHERY 


In just 4 months . . . since their VICTOR GRAND OPENING — they 
quadrupled their VICTOR FEED sales. They went from 10 tons a 
month to over 40 tons a month. Says P. J. Riches — "Our sales are 
still climbing!" Scores of VICTOR dealers everywhere are reporting 
7) equally astounding increases in VICTOR sales—with VICTOR 
‘ PLANNED PROMOTIONS. 


PLANNED PROMOTIONS 
will make YOU the Biggest FEED DEALER i row: 


a ae VICTOR consistent and dominating advertising in leading Farm Papers, 
Feeder Publications, and over the Radio... PLUS VICTOR year ‘round 
7 PLANNED PROMOTIONS! This customer-traffic-getting combination 
y offers VICTOR dealers the greatest sales-building and profit-making in 
years! There's nothing — absolutely nothing —like it in the feed 
industry! 


AND WITH VICTOR FEEDS YOU SELL 
COMPLETE FEEDING PROGRAMS 


When you sell VICTOR FEEDS — you the latest research and information on 
sell MORE than VICTOR proved-on-the- poultry, hog and cattle breeding, health 
farm QUALITY FEEDS. control, management procedures and 


=e feeding. The results... are VICTOR 
mp feeders that make extra profits — that 


developed by foremost poultry, hog and vic TOR feeders from start to finish 


cattle feeding exthorities. — that tell their friends to buy VICTOR 
You furnish your VICTOR feeders with FEEDS from YOU! 


Fill in the coupon below NOW! Get the BIGGEST news in the feed in- 
dustry today. Learn what VICTOR FEED ... VICTOR ADVERTISING... 
VICTOR PROMOTIONS ... VICTOR COMPLETE FEEDING PROGRAMS 
mean in record sales and record PROFITS —FOR YOU! Of course — 
there's no obligation. 


THE CRETE MILLS, CRETE, NEBRASKA 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me more information about your VICTOR sales-building, « 

profit-making feed decier program. 

BIGGEST MONEY-MAKING : 


| 
| 

| AND OUR SALES ARE | 
: 
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Lamb, Cattle Feeding Experiments 
Reported at Colorado Feeders Day 


FORT COLLINS, COLO.—Reports 
on Colorado A&M College lamb and 
cattle nutrition studies were given at 
the college’s recent Feeders Day. In- 
cluded were a number of reports of 
interest to feed men. 

At the same time, speakers also 
made predictions on future develop- 
ments in livestock feeding to meet 
consumer wants. 

The practice of self feeding pelleted 
rations shows much promise for lamb 
feeders, according to Dr. C. D. Story, 


animal husbandman for the Colo- 
rado Experiment Station. He report- 
ed that this practice has quickly fat- 
tened heavyweight feeder lambs to 
just the right degree of finish in A&M 
tests. Comparing this method with 
hand feeding, Dr. Story found three 
distinct advantages in favor of self 
feeding: (1) a saving of feed, (2) 
faster gains with the lambs reaching 
a finished condition in less time, and 
(3) a saving of labor. 


The pellet-fed lambs ate more feed 


Distributed in Nebraska, Kansas, 
Missouri and Eastern Colorado by: 


The Robert E. McCully 


Compeony 
525 East Armour Bivd. Kansas City 9, Mo. 
Phone: Valentine |-782! 


each day of the test than hand-fed 
lambs, yet needed an average of 175 
lb. less feed per 100 Ib. gain. At the 
end of 67 days of feeding, more than 
70% of the pellet-fed lambs were 
ready for market; less than one-third 
of the hand-fed carried enough finish 
to be marketed at that time. 

Dr. Story figures the expense of 
pelleting feed added an average extra 
cost of $1.50 for each 100 Ib. of gain 
by the self-fed lambs. But faster, 
more efficient gains by the lambs 
offset this added expense in four of 
the six pellet-fed lots. 

The animal husbandman also said 
that calcium carbonate can boost 
gains of fattening lambs. Greatest 
gains in the entire experiment, he 
said, were made by lambs fed a pel- 
leted ration containing one half al- 
falfa hay and one half corn, plus 
10 lb. of calcium carbonate per ton 
of feed. This is the second year that 
feeding calcium carbonate supple- 
ment has produced extra gains. 

Most efficient gains in the test 
were made by lambs fed a pelleted 


FULLY EQUIPPED, modern plants, and an in- 


finite variety of papers direct from the Albe- 


marle Mills, assure you deliveries of Raymond 


Multiwalls on time, every time. . 


. . Custom- 


made with papers adapted to every need... 


our own asphalt laminated, wet-strength, 


creped, colored kraft and a wide variety of 


other specialties. 


Top-flight talent in the bag and paper indus- 


try is yours for the asking. 


RAYMOND BAG CORPORATION 


j Division of 
PAPER MFG. COMPANY 


ans Middletown, Ohio « Richmond, Va. 


MULTIWALLS 


ration containing 40% alfalfa hay 
and 60% corn. These lambs needed 
714 lib. of feed per 100 Ib. of gain, 
compared to 975 lb. of feed per 100 
lb. of gain needed by lambs hand-fed 
an unpelleted ration containing one 
half corn and one half alfalfa hay. 


Corn Silage for Lambs 

Feeding corn silage can help 
stretch the feeding period for light- 
weight lambs, researchers said. This 
practice can mean extra income for 
the stockman who wishes to sell his 
lambs on a more favorable late spring 
market. 

A&M researchers fed corn silage 
and various supplements during the 
first 70 days of a 114-day feeding 
period to get slow, economical gains. 
Then they changed the lambs to 
self-fed pelleted rations containing 
one half corn and one half alfalfa 
hay for the last 44 days. 

Highest daily gains were reported 
for lambs receiving a full feed of 
corn silage and soybean meal along 
with % Ib. of dehydrated alfalfa pel- 
lets during the early part of the feed- 
ing period. These lambs averaged 10 
Ib. heavier than other silage-fed 
lambs at the time they were changed 
to self feeding of pellets. They need- 
ed less pellets and gained more dur- 
ing the final finishing period than 
did other lambs in the test. 


Cattle Studies 


Stockmen can cut feed costs by 
feeding more corn silage and less 
grain in their cattle fattening rations, 
according to A&M researchers. 

Reporting an experiment com- 
pleted last year, Dr. Story said that 
all test steers fed corn silage “made 
satisfactory gains at considerably 
less cost per pound of gain than 
cattle on a full-feed of corn.’’ Special 
supplements, such as Purdue A, were 
fed along with the corn silage to help 
the cattle make better use of the 
roughage. 

Highest daily gains in the test 
were reported for steers fed a stand- 
ard fattening ration, plus the miner- 
als and vitamins found in Purdue A. 
The standard fattening ration con- 
tained corn chop, corn silage, alfalfa 
hay, soybean meal, salt and minerals. 

A similar test now underway is 
also producing economical gains on 
steers fed large amounts of silage 
plus special supplements. At the end 
of 112 days of a 190-day feeding 
period, there is an indication that 
adding calcium carbonate to a corn 
silage ration may boost gains, the 
researchers said. Best and cheapest 
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. 


Whether your problem is in mixing microingredients or 
giving your formulations the advantages of recent dis- 
coveries, the Merck man is a good man to know. He can 
place at your disposal Merck’s vast research and produc- 
tion facilities—and hundreds of man-years of technical 
service experience with micronutrients and therapeutic 
agents in feeds. Get the Merck man in on your problem 
next time he calls, or contact him through the Merck 
sales office nearest you. 


ATLANTA BOSTON + CHICAGO DALLAS 
KANSAS CITY - LOS ANGELES - MINNEAPOLIS - NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 


High energy rations require more 


NIACIN 


to convert extra calories into pounds of gain 


NIACIN 


Modern swine rations supply more calories per pound 
of feed. So, today’s hogs make greater and faster gains 
on less feed. With the greater energy content of these 
new rations, overall feed intake is decreased. Therefore, 
to assure the required vitamin intake, these rations 
must contain higher vitamin levels. 

Take advantage of latest research by adding MERcK 
N1acin or one of the Merck multivitamin mixtures 
containing Niacin. These are available for all types of 
poultry and livestock rations—designed for precision 
in handling and economy in shipping and storing. 


NIACIN 
MERCK 


HIGH EFFICIENCY RATION 


MERCK & CO., INC. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


Research and Production for 
Better Poultry and Animal Nutrition 
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McMILLEN PROMOTIONS—tThree promotions to new sales areas in the 
Iowa territory recently opened by Master Mix have been announced by J. L. 
Krider, vice president and director of feed sales, McMillen Feed Mills, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. All areas will be served by Master Feed & Seed Co., the newly 
established feed warehouse located in Cedar Rapids. Rol Levens, who has been 
managing a territory in northern Michigan, has been selected to serve counties 
northwest of Cedar Rapids. Don Long, working in western Illinois, has been 
named manager of the territory southwest of Cedar Rapids. Dick Rinehart 
has been promoted from sales assignments in Indiana to territory manager | feeding cured alfalfa in drylot and 
| 


of the area east of Cedar Rapids. 


gains so far, they said, are being 
made by steers fed a “high calcium” 
| ration. Researchers are feeding these 
| steers corn silage, corn chop, alfalfa 
| hay, soybean meal and a mineral 
| mixture. The mineral mix is being 
varied to provide increasing amounts 
| of calcium. The steers now are each 
| receiving 3/10 lb. calcium carbonate 
per day. Their average daily gain at 
the end of 112 days was 2% Ib. 


Fresh-cut Forage 


An experiment completed last fall 
and reported during Feeders Day 
shows that “bringing the pasture to 
cattle” may have some important ad- 
vantages. Steers in drylot that were 
fed fresh-cut alfalfa in addition to a 
full feed of grain made the highest 
total gain to market; they made 
these gains at the lowest cost and 
sold for the highest price paid for 
any cattle in the test. 

Gains from feeding fresh-cut al- 
| falfa were compared with those from 


| with those made by cattle grazing 


the purified ANTIBIOTIC complex— 
that does your feed antibiotic job better! 


Use a HIGH level of KEMITRACIN in your feed for disease con- 
trol or for boosting egg production — use a Low level for 
growth promotion. 


KEMITRACIN is employed at the same gram level as any other 
quality antibiotic, but remains longer in the intestinal tract. 
This extra “staying power,” we believe, makes possible the 
maximum antibiotic effectiveness in obtaining optimum 
growth and therapeutic benefits. KEMITRACIN mixes thor- 
oughly and uniformly — is priced right. Send for complete 
scientific data. There’s no obligation, of course. | 


Distributors and Warehouse Stocks Conveniently Located in All Areas. 


IN CANADA: WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, LTD. 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia 


BOX FS-64B, MYERSTOWN, PENNA. 


P SCIENTIFIC. 
propucts MERIT 


on irrigated pasture. All cattle were 
full-fed grain. Those fed cured alfalfa 
hay made second highest gains in the 
test while cattle on an irrigated pas- 
ture of alfalfa and brome grass 
ranked last in gains. 


Hormones and Stilbestro] 


A&M researchers are attempting 
to determine the effects on cattle 
gains of several hormones when in- 
jected under the skin. They are 
comparing the performance of in- 
jected steers with gains made by 
steers fed stilbestrol. The cattle will 
be on feed for several more weeks 
before the trial ends. 

Reporting progress of the test, 
scientists said all hormone-treated 
steers, with the exception of one lot, 
are gaining more than untreated 
steers. 

A similar test last year with hor- 
mone injections stimulated gains 
and lowered feed costs in nearly all 
cases. Best results with injections 
last year were obtained with a com- 
bination of stilbestro] and imidazole. 
But these injected steers did not out- 
gain those fed the usual amount of 
stilbestrol. 


Cattle Feeding Future 


H. A. McDougal, California live- 
stock “man of the year” for 1955, 
discussed the future of cattle feed- 
ing. He said that the feeding indus- 
try is still in its infancy and that 
population increases, more _ con- 
sumption of meat and new develop- 
ments in feeds and feeding methods 
will contribute to increases in beef 
production. He said feeders will aim 
for less finish or excess fat on their 
animals. 

Mr. McDougal believes most fat 
cattle today have more finish than 
necessary. The speaker, who is presi- 
dent of the California Cattlemens 
Assn., believes the beef grading sys- 
tem now used should be changed “to 
more readily represent standards as 
they should be.” He said there is 


| much talk in the livestock trade of 


another grade between good and 
choice. 

Mr. McDougal believes tests will 
prove that “top-good” beef will meet 


| demands of most meat buyers. Feed- 


ers, he said, can produce this grade 
without an abundance of grain feed- 
ing and thus lower their costs of 
fattening cattle. 

The California stockman said more 
“know-how” in cattle breeding and 
feeding will soon make 3-lb.-per-day 
gains on feeder cattle a common 
gain. 


WYOMING QUARANTINE 

CHEYENNE, WYO.—Grains and 
seeds have been included in a Wyo- 
ming quarantine order designed to 
prevent introduction of noxious weeds 
into the state. All shipments of hay, 
straw, fodder and grains are subject 
to inspection by the State Agricul- 
ture Department. 


TRY OUR NEW 


Potomac Oyster Shell 


FOR POULTRY 


Short of Warehouse 


Space ..... Iry Our 
Truck Loading Service 


POTOMAG POULTRY FOOD 


802 KEYSER BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
LEXINGTON 9-0774 


Dick Rinehart Rol Levens Don Long 
| 
| POT( te?) MAC 
4 ANNIVERSARY 
| | 
a 
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share total, earnings amounted to 
$7.54 per share, as compared with 
$6.71 per share in 1954 including 56¢ 
of extraordinary items. 

Four quarterly cash dividends of 
75¢ each were paid on the common 
stock, with the December payment 
covering the extra shares distributed 
simultaneously as a stock dividend 
as well as previously outstanding 
stock. 


Continuing Feed Mill _ | 
Modernization Noted = 
PORT HURON, MICH.—Evidence 7 “America’s No. 1 Bag Maker 


of continuing improvements and 

modernization of feed mill facilities a 4 

in various parts of the country is P General 

seen in a recent report from a mill . 

machinery company. Sales 
A Bryant Engineering Co. report 

tells of recent new equipment in- 

stallations in 51 mills in nine states 

—Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Wiscon- 


Clyde Lewis sin, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Iowa, Mary- 
land and Minnesota. 


SALES MANAGER — Newly ap- 
pointed sales manager of Geerlings 
Feed Mills, Inc., Waterloo, Iowa, is 
Clyde Lewis. Mr. Lewis has been 
with Geerlings for five years and 


make a 60 second moisture test 


af 


On Your 
GRAIN-FEED-SEED 


International Paper 
Earnings Hit Peak 


NEW YORK — Production, sales 

and earnings for International Paper 

Co. and its subsidiaries reached new 

peaks in 1955, well above all previous 

t high marks, it has been reported by 

John H. Hinman, chairman of the a 

board, in the company’s 58th annual | B® 
report to shareholders. 

Net earnings were $83,105,016 on 

} total sales of $796,421,637, compared 

with the previous year when the com- 

‘ pany earned $73,489,746 on total sales 

4 $681,171,043, including $6,014,162 
of extraordinary items. 


Mr. Hinman reported that produc- 
tion of primary grades of paper, 
board and market pulp totaled 4,512,- 
962 tons, almost 500,000 tons higher 
than in 1954. Production of converted 
and miscellaneous products also in- 
creased from 568,185 tons in 1954 to 
646,070 tons in 1955 reflecting both 
the heavy demand for these products 


MOISTURE TESTER 


and increases to the companies’ man- ® Easier to Operate 
iate rea -in thermome- 
In December, 1955, International fendy 
Paper distributed a 5% common chante to tinal determinations-- 
stock dividend bringing to 10,905,613 all in 60 seco 
the shares of common stock outstand- 
ing at Dec. 31. Based on this new _> . ® Trouble-Free O on 
{ 1 Newly designed and strengthened chas- 
1 a sis—double glass meter cover—stainless 
bas. watt steel control panel. . . all make the new 
: — — et 400G the sturdiest and most dependable 
DOUBLE YOUR TONNAGE and tester available. 


Accurate Within .25 of 1% 
The extreme accuracy of the 400G Steinlite is a ; 2 
matter of record. Its continued reliability has been - wh - 
proved— with over 20,000 successful installations. 


HONEGGER LEGHORNS 
A natural profit-maker with plenty of 
follow-up poultry feed sales. An exclusive 


® Measure Entire Sample 
By testing the whole sample, a more ac- 
curate moisture content of mixed mois- 


with HONEGGER DEALERS. ture content grains can be de 
BIG “H” FEEDS ® Wider Moisture Range . 
Are tested and proved at Honeggers’ ey, mie 
600 Acre Practical Test Farm. The su- ry 14% ~ 
perior results of Big “H” Feeds mean without readjusting the instrument in Money-Back Guarantee 


repeat orders and repeat profits. any way. 
FARM BUILDINGS 
Honeggers’ complete line of competi- 
tively priced, pre-built farm buildings 
are an extra “exclusive” profit plus for 
Honegger Dealers. 


vertised, or your money wie 

fective parts and workmanship for a full year. 

————— CUT TIME AND SAVE MONEY —--——— 


SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Dept. FS-4 
618 W. Jackson Bivd. 


EQUIPMENT “World's Leading Supplier of Groin Testing Equipment fot Over 40 Yeors” 
Honegger Dealers can have equipment full inf 

shipped prepaid with their cars of feed. Molsture Tester for Grains, Seeds, Mixed Feeds, Nuts, Meat, 

Honeggers’ full line of modern labor. | Hi - Flour and many other commodities of consistent chemical and 
saving equipment makes an excellent nature. | 
“door opener” for extra feed sales. } | 
For Full Details Write or Phone Collect | NAME 
TODAY! 
> ge ADDRESS i 

’ 

DNEGGERS CITY STATE 
4 


FAIRBURY, ILLINOIS 
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Trio Makes a Success 
Of Failing Store | 


By Al. P. Nelson 


About five years ago three men 
who had worked for other feed con- 
cerns bought out a failing feed store 
and proceeded to pour their energy 
and talent into its operation. Today 
this feed firm, the Deep River Farm 
Supply, Deep River, Conn., is a thriv- 
ing little business, with promotion 
steadily upping the annual sales vol- 
ume. 

The three men who did this job are 
Charles Strodt, Anthony Sikorsky 
and James R. Dudley, all of whom 
have an interest in this feed retailing 
enterprise. Charles Strodt is man- 
ager of the concern. 


Every man has his talent, so the 
Good Book says, and this store is op- 
erated on this principle. Take, for 
example, the retail route set-up of 
the firm. Mr. Sikorsky has a retail 
route on Friday and Mr. Strodt has 
one on Monday, while Mr. Dudley 
does a lot of the delivering, and also 
some extra selling. Through this ar- 
rangement each man gets a taste of 
both inside and outside work, which 
makes him more familiar with all the 
factors that influence the welfare of 
the feed store. Also, say the three 
owners, in this type of schedule they 
get an opportunity to meet many 


a successful operation. 


“Used most... because it’s safest...most effective” 


THRIVING BUSINESS—Shown outside the Deep River Farm Supply at 
Deep River, Conn., is James R. Dudley, one of the three owners of the firm. 
The trio bought the run-down business five years ago and have built it into 


customers and widen their farm con- 


| tacts. 


“Working on a set-up like this,” 
says Mr. Dudley, “each of us has an 


| appreciation of the problems that the 


others face in their work. I think our 
constant outside work in which we 


| meet farmers right on their own 


SAFE—Remarkably safe for pigs. Non-toxic 
at effective levels. Safe, too, when accidentally 
consumed in feed by other animals. In extensive 
research tests, not enough Dr. Hess Cadmium 
Hog Wormer has ever been fed to kill a hog. 


ECONOMICAL -For both you and your 
customers. Dr. Hess contract and combination 
pricing makes Cadmium Hog Wormer the most 
economical hog wormer for you. Improves feed 
conversion for your customers. 


EFFECTIVE-Numerous critical tests prove 
Dr. Hess Cadmium Hog Wormer fed continu- 
ously for a period of 72 hours will remove over 
93% of large roundworms harbored by pigs. 


CONVENIENT-Simply add pre-mixed Cad- 
mium Hog Wormer to your complete hog ration 
(20 Ibs. per ton). Advise customers to use as 
only feed for period of 72 hours—or until pigs 
clean up the recommended amount. Available at 
all Dr. Hess warehouses. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, INC., ASHLAND, O10 Specialists in Feed Medication! 


premises and talk with them about 
their problems, helps improve each 
of our inside-the-store sales ap- 
proaches. Anyway, all of us work 
hard and the business seems to be 
rolling along all right.” 

About 75% of this firm’s volume is 
in poultry feed, with broiler rations 
accounting for a sizeable portion, re- 
ports Mr. Dudley. There are many 
small broiler raisers in the area, and 
these are an excellent source of busi- 
ness. Some of them require financing, 
but some of them are also cash feed 
buyers. Some of the larger broiler 
customers buy 100 bags of feed a 
week from the Deep River Farm 


| Supply. Some will call for their own 


feed while others want it delivered. 


Talk to Broiler Raisers 


The three feed men at this firm 
take plenty of time visiting customers 
and prospects when on the road, for 
they never know when such a visit 
will culminate in a fine broiler feed 
account. Broiler raisers, says Mr. 
Dudley, know a lot about their busi- 
ness, but they like to consult with a 
dealer once in a while, too, largely 
because the dealer visits so many 
other growers and may have helpful 
management tips to pass along. 

The management of this firm, too, 
works closely with the service man 
for the feed manufacturer that sup- 
plies it. In this way the broiler 
growers get expert help and these 
alert feed merchants can follow up 
on the service man’s suggestions in 


MIXED FEEDS « PELLETS 
CUBES « ROLLED OATS 
CRIMPED OATS 
ROLLED or CRIMPED BARLEY 
FEEDING OATMEAL 
OAT GROATS 
PULVERIZED OATS 


FOR SAMPLES OR QUOTATIONS— 
Write, Wire 


TELEPHONE 2325 
TELETYPE PHILLIPS 8831 


FLAMBEAU MILLING CO. 


Phillips, Wisconsin 


9 

| | FLAMBQ 
| FEEDS 
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James H. Kent 


IN NEW POST—James H. Kent has 
been promoted to executive vice presi- 
dent of Kent Feeds, Inc., Muscatine, 
Iowa. He was named to this newly 
created position in the Kent organ- 
ization following a recent meeting of 
the board of directors. Mr. Kent has 
served as manager of the Sioux City 
division of the company as well as in 
other administrative and executive 
positions. 


many instances. Such an effective 
sales team, thus put into operation, 
usually benefits the broiler grower 
very much. 

Mr. Strodt, Mr. Sikorsky and Mr. 
Dudley also attend the feed manu- 
facturer’s regional meetings where 
they learn about the latest advances 
in feeding and how to apprise their 
customers of these facts. Many good 
merchandising techniques can be 
gained at such meetings, Mr. Dudley 
says. 


Stock Equipment 

Realizing that the broiler and lay- 
ing flock raisers also need consider- 
able related equipment, the Deep 
River Farm Supply management 
stocks a fine display of poultry equip- 
ment. The neat little salesroom also 
has a display of garden tools, insecti- 
cides, farm hardware, dog food and 
other items. There are many extra 
sales that are secured regularly 
through such displays at this store, 
and they all add to the cash volume, 
say the owners. 

These feed men are also trying to 
capitalize on the specialized feed 
market. They have a number of mink 
farm customers, and also have some 
pigeon feed, goat feed and rabbit 
feed accounts. 

Mr. Dudley says that the firm is 
getting very good results through 
advertising in a mimeographed week- 
ly advertising sheet which circulates 
free in the county. It is usually filled 
with bargains, a fact which many 
people seem to like, he says. 

“We need to use a good advertising 
medium in our business,” states Mr. 
Dudley. ‘‘We have no grinding or mix- 
ing to sell. We are strictly a mer- 
chandise store, and so we must reach 
many farmers with our sales message. 
We figure this mimeographed paper 
is about the most effective one we 
can use in this area.” 


MILL GRAND OPENING 


CONWAY, ARK.—Hall’s Feed Mill 
recently held a grand opening to 
launch the business which is located 
in the former Enderlin & Seiter gin 
at the intersection of Highways 64 
and 65. 


For Finer Packaging 


Negotiations by 
Fulton Bag Broken 


NEW ORLEANS — Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills has announced that ne- 
gotiations for the sale of the com- 
pany to Bellanca Aircraft Corp. have 
been broken off. Jason H. Elsas and 
Alfred G. Barnet, vice presidents of 
Fulton, indicated that negotiations 
will not be continued and that direc- 
tors of the company are not presently 
considering any other offers. 


FEED FIRM SOLD 


McPHERSON, KANSAS — The 
Community Feed & Seed Co. here 
has been sold by Jonas Stucky to a 
new McPherson firm known as Farm- 
ers Grain, Inc., which has been in- 
corporated with an authorized capi- 
talization of $25,000. President of the 
new company is Menno Harder, who 
is also owner of the McPherson 
Grain Co. with an elevator at Hilton, 
north of McPherson. Ed Stucky, who 
managed Community Feed & Seed, 
will continue as manager under the 
new corporation. Vance Carlson will 
serve as secretary-treasurer. Farm- 
ers Grain, Inc., will be distributor of 
Nutrena feeds for McPherson Coun- 
ty. 
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LOW-FLUORINE 


LESS THAN ONE HALF OF ONE PERCENT 


14% 


WIRE 
COMMERCIAL MINERALS, 


3401 S. MAIN 


SUITE 201 


PACKED IN 100-LB. 
PAPERS OR BULK 
WRITE + CALL JA 3-5848 


INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Distributed in Washingwon, Oregon, Montana, N 
Idaho and British Cotumbia by: 


LEO COOK CO. 


95 Connecticut St. 
Seattle 4, Wash. 
MAin 0737 


410 Lewis Bidg. 
Portiand 4, Ore, 
CApitol 2-1913 


MOST POTENT 


DRIED BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES PRODUCT 
THE 


CONTAINS OVER 


BLACKSTRAP 


MOLASSES 


(DEHYDRATED) 


FREE FORMULA SERVICE 


We would be glad to suggest new formulas or revisions 
of your present formulas to help you cut costs, improve 


your feeds or solve ingredient shortages. 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


1901 East Euclid Avenue 
Des Moines 13, lowa 


More for your Money! 


More Sugar, more sweetness! 


More Blackstrap Nutrients! 
Dry, easy to handle, never sticky! 


Des Moines 18, Iowa 


Vy LACTOS LABORATORIES, INC. 
1901 East Euclid Ave. 
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as ] | dowment to establish the institution, 

the library is devoted exclusively to 
technical and scientific books and 
periodicals. It is the third largest of 
this type. 

The new $1.5 million building is 
complete in every respect, including 
a small auditorium for meetings, a 
photographic laboratory and space 
for 500,000 volumes. There is a special 
room for rare books of which the 
library has a substantial collection. 
Mr. Hall, founder of the Hall-Baker 
Grain Co., for many years a leading 
grain firm in the Southwest, left $6.5 
million for the library at his death in 
1941. Through investment the endow- 
ment has grown to about $14 million. 

Trustees who are in charge of the 
library are Francis W. Bartlett, Jr., 
. chairman; Paul D. Bartlett, Sr., and 

Hall-Endowed Library Paul D. Bartlett, Jr., officials of Bart- 

KANSAS CITY — The main en- | pictured here. Named in honor of the | lett & Co. Grain, Kansas City, and 
trance of the new Linda Hall Library | wife of the late Herbert F. Hall, Kan- | T. A. O'Sullivan, vice president, Flour 
in Kansas City, opened March 19, is | sas City grain man who left an en- Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City. 


P.S. If you are building or maintaining a reputation for quality feeds . . . get the Ray Ewing Performance 
Product habit. Quality Goes In—Before The Name Goes On. Your business is appreciated . . . your 


satisfaction guaranteed. 


Folks will kill you with politeness 
When you meet them here and 
there, 

But just let them drive an auto 
And good manners take the air! 
That sweet courtesy they show you— 

Even lighting your cigar— 
Will become a lust to kill you 

When they drive a motor car. 
What strange chemistry controls 

them, 

What's the tiger urge they feel 
That can change the meekest person 

To a fiend behind a wheel? 


Sandy had been courting the fair 
Jean for two years. One evening after 
he had been silent for several minutes 
Jean murmured, “A penny for your 
thoughts, Sandy.” 

“Weel,” replied Sandy, with sudden 
boldness, “I was thinkin’ I'd like tae 
kiss ye, lassie.” 

Jean blushed happily as the mo- 
ment of bliss took place, following 
which Sandy once again lapsed into 
another period of prolonged silence. 

“An’ what are ye thinkin’ about 
noo, Sandy ?”’ asked the love-smitten 
girl hopefully. “Anither?” 

“Na, lassie, it is mair serious this 
time. I was just wonderin’ when ye 
were goin’ tae make good on your 
word and pay me that penny for ma 


thoughts.” 


A group of third-graders visited the 
art museum for the first time. There 
they saw a French 18th century draw- 
ing room correct in every detail. The 
teacher asked them later what there 
was about this room that impressed 
them the most. 

One little girl piped up. “No tele- 
vision.” 


Flavor Corporation 


Changes Package Sizes 


CHICAGO—Flavor Corporation of 
America has announced a new “pack- 
aging policy” for supplying both 
liquid and dry flavors. The new sys- 
tem simplifies ordering and inventory 
control for the customer, and insures 
flavor freshness while reducing the 
possibility of contamination while the 
flavors are in the feed manufacturer’s 
plant, the company states. 

Liquid flavors, normally supplied 
in 400-pint drums, are now being 
supplied by FCA in 50-pint specially 
lined steel pails with pouring spout 
attached. 

Dry flavors are supplied by FCA 
in 100-pint fibre drums, lined with 
polyethylene bags 

Talmadge B. Tribble, FCA presi- 
dent, points out that there has been 
no unit price increase, and that the 
extra expense entailed in the new 
packaging is absorbed by the com- 


pany. 
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Feed Service Bulletin Board 


A New Way to Increase Your Feed Sales 


Debeaking on the Increase 

There is a sharp increase in the 
practice of buying debeaked chicks 
for broiler production. Ben Wormeli, 
Texas A&M College extension poul- 
try husbandman, says that experi- 
mental evidence indicates that de- 
beaked chicks tend to produce a 
pound of gain for a little less feed 
than non-debeaked birds. 

Day-old baby chicks are usually de- 
beaked by the block method which 
means searing off the outer one third 
of both the top and bottom beaks. 
The outer beak of the bird is made 
of the same type of material as horn 
and hoof, and careful removal does 
not produce pain. 

When debeaking adult poultry, Mr. 
Wormeli advises a poultryman to re- 
move the outer one third of the upper 
beak with a knife or a hot electric 
blade. This method is usually used on 
older birds such as laying hens that 
develop bad habits of cannibalism 
and feather picking. 

Debeaked flocks have also been re- 
ported to suffer less from internal 
parasites because of the greater dif- 
ficulty these birds have in picking up 
material from the ground. 


Field-Cured Alfalfa Rates 
Low 


The evidence in favor of preserving 
alfalfa as silage and/or barn-dried 
hay versus field-curing continues to 
mount. 

Dr. W. A. Hardison, dairy research- 
er at Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
says VPI studies have shown that 
barn-cured alfalfa hay retains more 
of its green color and a larger per- 
centage of leaves than when the hay 
is allowed to cure in the field. After 
a six months storage period, the barn- 
cured hay contained about 75% more 
carotene than the field-cured hay. In 
addition, the barn-cured hay contain- 
ed more crude protein and less crude 
fiber. 

Dr. Hardison says U.S. Department 
of Agriculture scientists who recently 
completed a five-year study have con- 
cluded also that field-curing is a poor 
way to preserve alfalfa for dairy 
cattle feed. 

The USDA study brought out these 
main points: 

@ Putting up alfalfa as silage offers 
the most advantages to most farmers. 
It provides a good way of handling 
heavy, weedy first cuttings that must 
be harvested during cool, damp 
weather. It can be stored chopped or 
long in a variety of structures. Com- 
pared with the field-cured crop, al- 
falfa silage provides a more nutritive 
feed for dairy cattle, and results in 
milk of higher quality, containing 
more carotene and vitamin A. 

@ Barn-drying alfalfa with forced air 
is a valuable supplement to silage 
making. Hay can be barn-dried long, 
chopped or in bales, and in the hay- 
mow, stack or pole shed. Installation 
of a mow dryer big enough to handle 
1,000 sq. ft. of storage area costs $800 
to $3,000, USDA reports, depending 
upon whether heating equipment is 
included. Electricity to drive the fan, 
and fuel oil to heat the air, when 
heated air is to be used, are addition- 
al expenses. 

In the USDA study, leaf losses for 
field-cured hay averaged 1.7 times 
greater than for barn-dried hay; 2.7 
times greater than for silage. Dry 
matter loss from field-cured hay was 


Helpful Notes on Feeding 
and Management for Feed 
Men and Their Customers 


1.5 to 1.8 times as much as for barn- 
dried hay (unheated and forced-air 
heated, respectively); 1.6 times as 
much as for wilted silage. 


Equip your truck with a modern, hydraulic Simonsen Unloader 
WRITE TODAY 


SIMONSEN MFG. DEPT. F. $. QUIMBY, IOWA 


Ability to Gain Inherited 
A good way to check the inherited 
performance of a beef cattle herd is 
to put bull calves on full feed and 
check their rate of gain for 140 to 


», Customers Can Se 


Adds New Sales Appeal 
... Plus Extra Values Offered 
Only By “Table Quality” Steaming! 


Feeders like to see substantial quantities of rolled cats 
in the feeds they buy. When you use Demon Steamed 
Rolled Oats, customers can see ALL the oats because 
Demon’s full ten-minute live steaming keeps the groat 
whole! All flakes—no meal to get lost in your mix, as 
with cold rolled oats. Your feeds look better . . . sell 
better. Demon’s “Table Quality” steaming makes your 
feeds more palatable and more digestible—factors which 
show up in the feed lot and mean repeat sales for you. 


NOW AVAILABLE! NEW 50 LB. PAPERS 

FOR MORE OVER-THE-COUNTER SALES! 

To meet increasing popular demand, Demon Steamed Rolled 

Oats are now available is 50 lb. papers. Your customers will 

appreciate this new package, it means more business for you. 

@ Pulverized Heavy White Oats—for mixers preferring 
fine ground oats .. . one high quality grade. 


@ Steamed Crimped Oats—less separation of groat from 
hull. . . more digestible. 


@ Steamed Rolled Barley—for greater palatability, more 
digestibility in fitting rations. 


WRITE TODAY FOR LATEST PRICE SHEETS 


DES MOINES OAT PRODUCTS CO. 


Blatchford’s Calf Feeds, Vitadine and Swinex are now 
manufactured and available from our Des Moines Plant. 
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150 days, suggests H. G. Russell, ex- 
tension livestock specialist at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

As an example of the difference in- 
heritance can make in rate of gain, 


Mr. Russell points to two different | 


farms where there was a difference 
of 88 Ib. in the average weight of 
calves weaned. The only way to ex- 
plain this difference, he says, is in in- 
heritance. 

Both herds were of the same breed, 
cow numbers were about the same 
and calves in each herd had grain 


known 
nutriti 


onal factors. 


Russell says. Selections for herd re- 
placement are made on the basis of 


available in a self creep. However, 
the adjusted 215-day weights showed 
remarkable difference in calf weights both satisfactory growth and good 
between the two herds. score for type. Based on market 

Milking ability of the cows could | values the two must go together. 
have been an important factor in this | € 


difference, the specialist says. Both Quality Eggs More Profitable 


cow herds were in good flesh at wean- 

ing time. There was little difference Poultrymen can receive more prof- 

in average scores for type and condi- its if quality eggs are produced and 
then sold on a market that pays a 


tion between the two groups of 


calves. premium for such eggs, says J. W. 
Performance testing does not em- Sicer, Purdue University extension 
phasize only growing ability, Mr, | poultryman, who lists a number of 


factors which govern the production 
of high quality eggs. 

He says a basis for good eggs are 
layers bred for large egg size, thick 
whites, strong sound shells and free- 
dom from blood spots. Since these 
factors are all inherited, good feed 
| and care will be to no avail without 
| this inherent ability. 

An adequate ration is essential 
since feed can affect the quality of 
the shell and the possibility of blood 
| spots. Feed also determines the color 
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N this photograph Howard Ke tg, Jr., President, to Dr. 
i Malcolm Renfrew, Director of urch and Development, ti keys $ 
of the mew Spencer Kellogg Research Center. 

' The opening of a door ig the fir ymbol possible of the. benefits of 

' industrial research. Not one door ofly, but many...not one opportunity 

é only, but hundreds, thousands even, afe created each year by the patient 

M studies Of scientists working toward the development of new and useful 

: products or new and valuable process@g, 

Y No ohe knows better than Spence® Kellogg customers the gains 


ao that are accomplished by persistent research. Spencer Kellogg research 
Research, a marks more than 40 years of achievemeftt, 

iluserated with | But the opening of these nev ilities afe more than merely a con- 

pies aaa tinuation. They are dedicate new programs of study, to work 

lavout and organ- e the sild 

the in wider fields. is the € of new bu dings and a larger 
age me cag organization. And in this incre program is the promise of an ever 4 
asking. brighter future. 


SPENCER KELLOGG SONS, INC. 


BUFFALO 5, N, Y. 


of the egg yolk. Too much green feed 
will make the yolks too dark while 
certain weeds, cottonseed meal, and 
acorns can make the yolks green or 
dark brown, says Mr. Sicer. 

Hens should be confined to the lay- 
ing house to control feed and pro- 
duce yolks of uniform color. Confine- 
ment under proper housing and feed- 
ing conditions can also mean more 
eggs and a healthier flock. 

Clean eggs are an absolute essential 
for a market premium. Every effort 
should be made to produce eggs that 
are clean through the use of such 
practices as clean nesting material, 
dry floor litter, wired perches and 
frequent gathering, the Purdue spe- 


‘cialist points out. 


Since infertile eggs will hold up in 
quality much better than fertile eggs, 
all male birds should be removed ex- 
cept when producing hatching eggs. 

But it isn’t enough just to produce 
good eggs. It’s also necessary to 
maintain the high quality until the 
eggs are marketed, Mr. Sicer adds. 

Additional information on the pro- 
duction and marketing of high quali- 
ty eggs is contained in Purdue Uni- 
versity extension leaflet 382, “More 
Pay for the Lay.” The publication 
can be obtained from the agricultural 
publications office at Purdue Univer- 


sity. 
~ 
Good Pastures Productive 


An acre of good pasture is a real 
milk producer, according to figures 
released by the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Cows on 12 Wisconsin farms pro- 
duced an average of 3,320 Ib. of milk 
per acre last summer, reports George 
Werner, dairy specialist. As averages, 
30 cows got 74% of their nutrient re- 
quirements from 16.4 acres for 108 
days, mostly on strip grazing, Mr. 
Werner says. 


Figuring the necessary nutrients 
to produce the milk and subtracting 
the supplemental feeds, showed an 
average of 2,820 Ib. of total digestible 
nutrients produced per acre. That is 
equivalent in feed value to nearly 3 
tons of good hay. 


Union Bag Announces 


Personnel Changes 


NEW YORK—Union Bag & Paper 
Corp. has announced a number of 
changes in the company’s multiwall 
bag division. 

W. W. Dipman, formerly north- 
eastern district sales manager, has 
been appointed assistant to S. K. 
Bradley, vice president in charge *f 
bag and paper sales. 

W. S. Eldredge, formerly a multi- 
wall sales representative, has been 
named northeastern district sales 
manager. 

R. B. Bennett has been appointed 
southeastern district sales manager. 
He has served previously as eastern 
district sales manager of the com- 
pany’'s flexible packaging division. 

W. A. Molzahn has been named 
southwestern district sales manager 
with headquarters in Kansas City. 
He was formerly a multiwall sales 
representative. 

B. J. O'Hearn has been appointed 
district manager of the Denver area 
and will headquarter in that city. He 
was formerly southwestern district 
sales manager. 

J. C. Bauman, formerly multiwall 
sales representative in the Georgia- 
Florida area, transfers to the New 
York office and will cover the New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania sales terri- 
tory formerly handled by Mr. El- 
dredge. 

M. Turner takes over Mr. Bau- 
man’s sales territory and will head- 
quarter in Jacksonville, Fla. He 
served previously in the company’s 
package engineering department. 

E. N. Corrent moves from the 
Denver area to the New York office. 
He will cover the metropolitan New 
York sales territory formerly handled 
by Mr. Molzahn. 
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Gives you 


from your 


Poultry Feeds 4 


POLYSTAT in your feeds does more for you! It is palatable, mixes 
well... is safe and effective. Simplifies your medicated feed pro- 
gram ... multiple benefits reduce the flock service required. Makes 
feeds easier to sell because it’s widely advertised and .. . 


POLYSTAT has been proven by practical profit-wise poultry men 
on millions of broilers and turkeys. Plan to get more profit from 
your poultry feeds with POLYSTAT. Send for special feed manu- 


facturers prospectus. 


IMPROVES 
STARTING, GROWING, 
LAYING MASHES 


Chicks develop quicker, pullets lay up to 15 days sooner .. . on feeds 
containing 3-Nitro. Hens have better development, added vitality 
to lay as many as 12 extra eggs per bird. Widely advertised, proved 
conclusively on field tests, Write for feed manufacturers bulletin 
on 3-Nitro, Ask for data on 3-Nitro for pig feeds too. 


DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES, 
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POLYSTAT does more for your broiler and turkey raiser 
customers, too . . . helps them: 


PREVENT COCCIDIOSIS 


PREVENT WORMS 
(tapeworms and large roundworms) 


PREVENT HEXAMITIASIS 
(in turkeys) 


PREVENT BLUECOMB 
(in turkeys) 


PREVENT PULLORUM 
(in chickens and turkeys) 


PREVENT TYPHOID 
(in chickens and turkeys) 


STIMULATE GROWTH 
(even with antibiotics in the feed) 


IMPROVE FEED EFFICIENCY 
(Average, 9.6% faster growth on '/, Ib. less feed 
per Ib. live weight) 


GET BETTER COLORING 
(yellower skin, redder combs, better feathering) 


Charles City, lowa 
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Whats New in Feeding 


Putting Feed Research Work 


The Influence of Trypto- 
phane, Methionine and Lysine 
Supplementation of a Corn- 
Soybean Oil Meal Diet on 
Nitrogen Balance of Growing 
Swine 


@R. J. Meade, Nebraska Agricultural 
Experiment Station; Journal of Animal 
Science, Vol. 15, pages 288-296 (Febru- 
ary, 1956) 


Based on the reported essential 
amino acid requirements of growing 
pigs, it would seem that the calcu- 


lated amino acid content of many of 
the practical diets makes them in- 
adequate in these essential amino 
acids. Certain of these diets have 
been improved by amino acid supple- 
mentation; others have not. 

This investigation was conducted 
to determine the influence of dl- 
tryptophane, di-methionine and -1- 
lysine supplementation of an approxi- 
mately 16% crude protein corn-soy- 
bean oil meal diet, adequate in non- 
protein dietary factors, upon nitrogen 
utilization by growing pigs. 

Twenty-four purebred Hampshire 
and Hampshire X Duroc weanling 
barrows weighing approximately 70 


Ib. each were used in this experi- 
ment. The barrows were subdivided 
into subgroups of eight barrows 
each, and each of these subgroups 
was further subdivided into groups 
of four pigs each. One of the main 
subgroups was assigned to each of 
the amino acids under investigation. 

Animals were fed twice daily, and 
the, feed intake was maintained at a 
constant level of about 4.25% of 
body weight. The basal diet consist- 
ed of 80.05% ground yellow corn, 
15.70% solvent extracted soybean oil 
meal, 35% dicalcium phosphate, 
0.5% iodized salt, and 0.25% of an 
antibiotic-vitamin-trace mineral pre- 


Today, even though your product may be the best 
on the market—or even unique —it must be de- 
livered to your customers in a modern, attractive 
and efficient package, or you risk losing out to 


your competition. 


A & S “Zip-Top” Multiwall Bags combine the 
art of package design with the science of package 
engineering. Starting with the popular A & S sewn 
valve and sewn open-mouth bags, we have modi- 
fied the manufacturing process to include a simple 
and economical innovation, permitting easy open- 
ing with one sharp pull. In a matter of seconds, 


multiwall mouth.. 


your product pours out through the smooth, wide 


-no waste and no time lost. 
And to remind your customers of the name of 
the firm whose products come in such convenient 


bags, we design and print eyecatching display 


your products! 


advertisements on them... using the most efficient 
and up-to-date presses, inks and techniques. 
When you start using A & S “Zip-Top” mulkti- 
walls, you can be confident that your customers 
will get the best possible impression of you and 


Let A & S$ take over your packaging problem today! 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, WRITE TO ARKELL & SMITHS, PACKAGING DIVISION, CANAJOHARIE, NEW YORK. 


ARKELL“~SMITHS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 500 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 36 
Manufacturing Plants at: 


Canajohorie, N.Y. 
Mobile, Alaboma 


“The Oldest Name in Paper. Bags 


Wellsburg, West Virginio 
Hudson Falls, N. Y. 


mix. This diet contained 15.9% crude 
protein. The diet contained the fol- 
lowing percentages of the amino 
acids indicated as determined by mic- 
robiological assays: tryptophane 
0.132; methionine, 0.27; lysine, 0.69; 
histidine, 0.39; isoleucine, 0.70; leu- 
cine, 1.65; phenylalanine, 0.67; thre- 
onine, 0.59; and valine, 0.78. 


Three Parts 


This investigation was divided into 
three parts, each with a different test 9 
amino acid, with the same basal diet 
used throughout. Part A was de- 
voted to tryptophane, and it was 
added to supply final levels of 0.132 
0.147, 0.162 and 0.177% of available 
tryptophane. In Part B, supplemen- 
tation was made to provide final 
methionine levels of 0.27, 0.295, 0.32 
and 0.37% of the diet. In part C, 1- 
lysine was added to provide final 
levels of 0.69, 0.728, 0.765 and 0.85% 
Constant levels of the two amino 
acids not under investigation were 
added to each diet to eliminate the 
likelihood of a deficiency of other 
than the test amino acid without pro- 
viding gross excesses of those partic- 
ular amino acids. 

The nitrogen balance technique 
was utilized to determine utilization 
and retention of dietary protein by 
the animal. The method involves 
measurement of nitrogen intake and 
excretion to determine the amount 
retained. 

Levels of 0.132, 0.27, and 0.69% of 
tryptophane, methionine, and lysine 
respectively, present in the basal diet ] 
prior to supplementation with the 
crystalline amino acids appear to 
have been adequate for growing pigs 
since nitrogen retention was not im- 
proved when crystalline amino acids § 
were added. There were also noj 
significant differences in nitrogen re- 
tention of growing pigs due to the 
addition of any of the supplemental 
levels of any one of the test amino 
acids. Likewise, no one of the three§ 
test amino acids increased nitrogen 
retention more than the other test 
amino acids. 4 

There was some evidence that the 
15.9% crude protein diet used con- 
tained nitrogen in excess of the needs 
of the larger pigs. There was a trend 
toward less efficient utilization of 
nitrogen for gain by heavier weight 
pigs. It was apparent that the simple 
diet formulated from medium high 
protein (10.8%) corn and a high 
quality solvent extracted soybean oil 
meal was adequate for satisfactory 
amino acid nutrition of growing pigs 


COMMENTS: 


The levels of 0.132% tryptophane, 
0.27% methionine, and 0.69% lysine 
are in close agreement with the re- 
quirements of the growing pig for 
these amino acids as expressed by 
other workers. As demonstrated in § 
this study, a 16% crude protein diet 
consisting primarily of corn and soy- 
bean oil meal supplies these essential 
amino acids in quantities sufficient to 
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meal is an excellent source of lysine 
and methionine provided it is pro- 
perly heat treated. Differences in 
toasting the meal can affect the 
availability of these amino acids, and 
it is therefore important to avoid the 
use of overheated and under heated 
meals. 

It may be argued that growing pigs 
do not need a 16% protein diet, espe- 
cially now that antibiotics are com- 
ing into such widespread use. It 
might also be said that supplemen- 
tation with certain amino acids 
would permit the use of lower levels 
of crude protein in pig feeds. It is 
questionable whether now is the time 
to go to lower protein feeds. Actual- 
ly it now seems that pig growing and 
finishing rations containing higher 
levels of protein will soon be the 
vogue. 

The demand at present and for 
the future is for a meatier, leaner 
hog. There are two ways to accom- 
plish this: genetically and nutrition- 
ally. Breeding takes time, but nu- 


trition can be put to work now. It is 
becoming more and more evident 
that diet can influence carcass com- 
position. It would, therefore, seem 
logical that a higher protein diet 
would be more suited than a lower 
protein diet for leaner hog produc- 
tion. The trend is definitely toward 
higher protein hog feeds. Because of 
the favorable price ratio between 
high and low protein feedstuffs, the 
cost of formulating a higher protein 
hog feed should be more than offset 
by more efficient pork production. 


Pfizer Calls Attention 
To Need for Scientists 


NEW YORK — The 19,000 share- 
holders of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
are being urged to take an active 
part in promoting the study of 
science in their hometown schools. 

The plea, coupled with a warning 
that the U. S. would be short 100,000 


was made in the pharmaceutical and 
chemical company’s annual report. 
“We are not producing the scien- 
tists that the challenge of the future 
demands,” the report declared. “Ac- 
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tion to meet this problem is an in- 
vestment which merits the attention 
of every Pfizer 
of every shareholder in America's 
future.” 


LINSEED 


scientists and engineers by 1960, 


ra 


Mail card today 


VIA AIR MAIL 


paddies, 
efficiency. 


“point for 
point”’ 
comparison! 


for retail 


The mixing chamber, which consists 4 
of 2 rotary shafts and 36 incividual 


Molasses Meter records in pounds, 
gives wnexcelied accuracy, has turn- 
back attachment. 3-way vaive (et 
left) can be conveniently hooked up 


ELLY 


is a model of biending 


Zz 


bulk molasses sales. 


CLIP ALONG THIS LINE... FOLD 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT NO. 72 
(Sec. 34.9 PL, & 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


| BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


: No postage netessary if mailed in the United States 


7¢ —POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY — 


4 The Duplex Mill and Manufacturing Company 


Springfield, Ohio 


OVER. FASTEN .., AND MAIL TODAY! 


Variable Speed Controi on the 1 H.P. 
= screw conveyor gives you positive, 
finger-tip control of feed fiow into 
the mixer. Conveyor can be removed 
| from mixer and used elsewhere, if 


ired, 
$0 des 


Mixer 


Mixes quickly, evenly, thoroughly 
without balling or lumping . . . 
practically eliminates all cleaning! 


With a Kelly Duplex Twin Molasses Mixer in your 
mill, there's big volume and big profits ahead for you 
in either private brand or custom mixed sweet feeds. 
Features include a complete, easy-to-adjust control 
system that lets one man set and maintain the most 
exacting molasses-feed proportions with absolute 
accuracy .. . a twin paddle rotor unexcelled for fast, 
thorough, even mixing—aond self-cleaning characteristics 
. . @ conveyor that swivels to any position or is 
completely demountable . . . and many, many others. 
Before you buy, you owe it to yourself to compare 
this outstanding machine point for point (features, 
equipment, construction and cost) with all other 
makes . . . and see for yourself why a Kelly Duplex 
is your one best buy. The card will bring you full details. 


Molasses Pump is powered by 3 H.P. 
motor. Special strainer removes for- 
eign matter before it can enter 
pump. Adjustable by-pass vaive 
eliminates need for return pipe to 
molasses supply. 


iB Motesies Mixer Vertical Feed Mixer 
= The Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. Medel Hommermitt Model Rammermitt 
~ Verticol Screw Elevator Forced Air Corloader 
3 Springfield, Ohio Gorn Cutter ond Grader Chain Drag 
Yes, I'm interested in the KELLY [) Gorm Sheller with 
right. Please send me full infor- 
mation on these mochines without Regular Corn Shetler Corn Scaiper 
any obligation. Magestic Separator Attrition Mili Blower 
He C) Gob Crusher (CO Grain Feeder 
Electric Truck Holst Complete Line Catalog 
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DIRECT 
MAIL 


By RUEL McDANIEL 


Direct mail advertising leads the 
feed and health products selling pro- 
gram of Raton Distributors of Raton, 
N.M., according to Tom Owen, Jr., 
manager. The company is owned by 
Parley Roach. 

The company serves a ranching 
country within a radius, roughly, of 
100 miles of Raton. Although some 
member of the firm is making out- 


side calls regularly this type of sell- 
ing is augmented—and quite success- 
fully—by direct mail advertising. 

“We have tried various forms of 
promotion,” Mr. Owen explains, “and 
we have arrived at the use of direct 
mail regularly through the process of 
elimination.” 

The company has a postal card 
size duplicating machine and the di- 


DISINFECTANTS and other health products bring many ranchers into 
Raton Distributors, Raton, N.M., claims Tom Owen, Jr., manager of the store. 
Mr. Owen is shown here discussing a sales point with a rancher-customer and 
behind Mr. Owen can be seen the attractive display of animal health products. 
Wall shelves such as those used by Raton Distributors are easily built and 
permit a neat arrangement of merchandise. A daily check on the stock be- 
comes a simple matter because the sales person can tell at a glance which 
products need replenishment, Mr. Owen states. 


HELP 
CHIMERA 


By using Schenley Feed Supplements 
you can improve the diet of farm animals. 
| SOLUDRI (distillers solubles dried) is the 
booster ingredient with complete 
balanced B-G Complex of vitamins. 


rect mail advertising is produced by 
this little press. Its cost is negligible, 
its result highly satisfactory, Mr. 
Owen states. 

Mr. Owen writes the copy and it is 
run off on a white card a little larger 
than a government postal card. It is 
printed on one side only and the op- 
posite side is left for the name and 
address of the prospect. It costs only 
2¢ each to mail the cards, and by 
careful selection of the mailing list, 


JAB is a powerful antibiotic retaining it is possible to pin-point specific 


potency for long periods in 


PUNCH is an antibiotic supplement 
containing 3 milligrams of B-12 


and 


Schenley’s feed nutrient, Carimin. 
ANIGENE is Schenley’s registered 
trade mark for its brand of 

Vitamin B-12 feed supplement for 
use in livestock and poultry feed. 
WALLOP is a Schenley supplement 
extremely important in any diet 


BUT WE CAN HELP 


THE FARMERS LIVESTOCK 


for poultry. Use it in your 
feeds to give your customer 
larger and healthier poultry. 


Schenley 
Distillers Inc. 


JAB-PUNCH- 


We also offer all individual vitamins or 
any combination blended to 


Prompt shipment on A, D and all B 


copy to specific prospects and cus- 
tomers, Mr. Owen stresses. 

The cards go out on an average of 
every two weeks—more often if 
something special comes up or there 
are price changes to announce. The 
copy is strictly seasonal and every 
item listed carries the price. 

Recently Mr. Owen sent to cattle- 
men a batch of cards in which there 
was a paragraph featuring cotton- 
seed meal at a specific price. 


22 Tons Sold From 1 Card 

One rancher telephoned in and or- 
dered 15 tons of meal, mentioning 
the card. He told his neighbor about 
the deal and the neighbor ordered 
j seven tons, making a total of 22 tons 
of meal sold directly from the single 
card, not to mention sales of other 
feeds or supplies listed on the same 
card. 

The company doubles up on its 
mailing during the season when pro- 
teins are in demand, not only mail- 
ing more often but expanding the 
mailing to the full prospect list, com- 
piled from numerous sources over 
the years. 

In explaining how he compiled the 
list, Mr. Owen said that the basis of 
it was the names of regular cus- 
tomers. He expanded it from there. 

He obtains names of prospects from 
regular customers who come to the 
store or whom he visits on their 
ranches; he catches new names from 
idle conversation, and he watches the 
papers printed in the company’s trade 


pellet or powder form. | 


am of Procaine Penicillin 
per pound, dispersed on 


Farm Feed Division 


26 EAST 6th STREET 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
Telephone MAin 1-3170 


-WALLOP~ 
- SOLUDRI- 
ANIGENE- 


your specifications. 


vitamins. 
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Findings to date prove that a supplement showing 
high phosphorus solubility in all these chemical tests 
can be correlated with good biological availability. 


HOW DOES YOURS RATE? 


YOUR Cc DP 
grade dicalcium 
1 7 % 


PERCENT PERCENT PERCENT 


99.8 | 100 
95.1 
93.5 


No one solvent is entirely dependable in measuring the availability 
of phosphorus supplements. Conclusions drawn by researchers 
point out that high solubility in only 0.4% HCl does not indicate E 
a high feed utilization. < 


CDP shows high availability in all three determinations, con- 
- firming excellent results in a variety of feeding tests. 


The lowest cost, quality phosphorus product, CDP (Coronet 


Defluorinated Phosphate) is produced in two grades to meet your vr 
requirements, 
|17% P Grade | 14.5% P Grade . 
Phosphorus, Total | 17.0% min. 14.5% min. : 
Calcium, Total 34.0% min. 34.0% min. u 

Fluorine, Total 0.17% max. 0.145% max. 


Conger Phosphate Company 


RFOUK 1, VIRGINA 


HOW AVAILABLE 
A 
| 
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Let us figure the cost of CDP Delivered to Your Plant a 
| A DIVISION OF SMITH-DOUGLASS COMPANY, INCORPORATED Sp 
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territory for names of ranchers mov- 
ing into a community. Whenever he 
sees the name of a rancher not 
already on his mailing list, he jots 
it down. 

Often he obtains names from the 
“personal” columns of weekly papers 
published in the area and from the 
local daily newspaper. When he sees 
an item that rancher John Jones of 
Cimarron was in town, he checks his 
mailing list, and if John Jones’ name 
is not on, it is added at once. Mr. 
Jones thereafter gets a card regular- 
ly, and the next time Mr. Owen is in 
Cimarron, he calls on Mr. Jones per- 
sonally. 


Cards Serve As Introduction 

The cards, however, already have 
paved the way for the call. The com- 
pany is no stranger to Mr. Jones, 
even though he’s never been in the 
store and has never seen anyone con- 
nected with it. So he is in a receptive 
mood to talk feeds, as a result of the 
cards, 

“Some of our very best names for 


High-quality manufactured feeds, rich 
in energy, minerals and vitamins, as well as 
protein, are the key to practical feeding pro- 
grams for ruminant animals. PROCADIAN 
Urea in such feeds is an economical, efficient 
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the mailing list, and for personal 
calls, come from regular customers 
who tell us about their neighbors who 
ought to be buying feeds from us,” 
Mr. Owen says. 

The company stocks not only a full 
line of commercial feeds but vac- 
cines, insecticides, disinfectants and 
ranch and poultry supplies. 


Outside Selling Stressed 


“We do not rely upon direct mail 
to do the whole selling job for us,” 
Mr. Owen stresses. “We spend as 
much time as possible in the country, 
seeing ranchers with sizable herds. 
But regardless of how often we visit 
with them personally, they tell us 
they like to get our cards for they 
keep them posted on prices and time- 
ly feeds. 

“And when we don’t get around for 
a personal visit as often as we should, 
the cards still keep nudging the cus- 
tomer for us, so that he remembers 
us when he needs feeds.” 

Mr. Owen says that there is no 
reason for discouragement if a pros- 


pect receives the mailing pieces for 
months or even a year or more with- 
out responding. The other day a 
rancher came in for the first time and 
ordered a truckload of feed. He said 
he’d been getting cards from the com- 
pany for over a year, but he hadn't 
been in because he was buying good 
feeds from another concern; but the 
special feed appealed to him and he 
bought. He said he would divide his 
business with Raton Distributors in 
the future. 

“You can’t say a direct mail piece 
is a total loss, even if you don’t get a 
single order as a result of it,” Mr. 
Owen says. “A year later a man may 
remember something on the card and 
come in.” 

A special newspaper advertising 
program that has built a lot of good- 
will and direct sales consists of a 
series of insertions featuring a specific 
rancher-customer. It shows a picture 
of the customer, tells something of 
his operations and of course mentions 
that he buys his feeds from Raton 
Distributors. 


source of protein and a means of improv- 
ing roughage digestion. That is the message 
PROCADIAN is telling your customers who 
feed beef, dairy cattle and sheep—in a power- 
ful, continuing advertising campaign. 


To help you keep your customers supplied with the best buys 
in protein concentrates, see us now for Urea. You can get top- 


or telephone now! 


quality PROCADIAN Urea quickly by rail or truck. Write 


*Trade-mark 


P.O. Box 166, Omaha 7, Neb. 
P.O. Box 98, Ironton, Ohio 


P.O. Box 188, Columbia, Mo. 
P.O. Box 869, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


P.O. Box 28, Hopewell, Va. 


40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 


NITROGEN DIVISION Allied Chemica! & Dye Corporation 


6060 College Ave., Indianapolis 20, Ind. 


235 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Cal. 
133 Carnegie Way, N. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
1203 Gervais St., Columbia 1, S. C. 


45 N. Snelling Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 
2999 West 6th St., Los Angeles 5, Cal. 


Bellevue 1464 
Ironton 8-4366 
Broadway 5443 
Columbia 2-4040 
Kalamazoo 5-8676 
Yukon 2-6840 
Walnut 7805 
Columbia 3-6676 
Hopewell 6301 
Midway 5-2864 
Dunkirk 8-3201 
Hanover 2-7300 


Barnard & Leas Forms 


Portable Blender Unit 


E. Keith Weyer 


Harvey C. White 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA—Barnard 
& Leas Manufacturing Co., Inc., has 
announced the formation of a porta- 
ble formula feed blender division and 
appointments to the staff of the divi- 
sion. 

The new division has been formed 
with R. I. Rankin, sales manager for 
Barnard & Leas, as sales manager 
for the division, too. Harvey C. White 
has been named assistant manager. 
He will be in charge of production 
and engineering. A graduate mechani- 
cal engineer from the University of 
Missouri, Mr. White has been direct- 
ing engineering design of the new 
hydraulic drive model B&L portable 
formula feed blender which is now in 
production. 

E. Keith Weyer, who for 12 years 
has been a territory manager of feed 
sales for General Mills, Inc., and 
Allied Mills, Inc., in Iowa and Ne- 
braska, has joined Barnard & Leas 
as sales engineer specializing in the 
portable blender. He will cover South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, western 
Missouri, western Iowa and western 
Minnesota. 

In addition to his sales work with 
the new blender, Mr. Weyer will pre- 
pare a booklet containing various 
feeding and management tips which 
can be used as a guide for operators 
of the equipment. 


Bryant Engineering 
Holds Sales Meeting 


PORT HURON, MICH.—A com- 
pany-wide sales convention was held 
here recently by the Bryant Engi- 
neering Co., manufacturer of feed 
mill machinery. 

Representatives attending heard a 
member of the feed industry tell of 
the expansion contemplated during 
1956. They also were told of Bryant 
advertising and promotion plans. 
James G. Bryant, president, and John 
W. Miller, vice president, brought the 
salesmen up to date on new develop- 
ments in the Bryant line. 

During the meeting the sales per- 
sonnel toured the Bryant factory 
where technical questions were an- 
swered. 

A banquet topped off the meeting 
with awards made to the three high 
salesmen during 1955. 

Representatives from all sections 
of the country who attended included 
Herb Ryan, G. H. Fitzgerald, Robert 
Adelman, Art Laube, Glen Brower, 
Al Mayer, Tom Sifferman, M. J. 
Benson, John Shoup, Eggie Hartung, 
E. E. Beatty, Lee Longacher, Bill 
Cheek, Gil Albright, Bynum Buff, R. 
R. Fitzgerald, M. H. Fitzgerald, Joe 
Hunt, Harmon Fox, Norm Sanders, 
Bud Seving, Phil Stone, R. C. Zirbel 
and Burt Roach (plant superintend- 
ent). 


— 


COTTONS.* BURLAPS MULTIWALLS 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPARY, INC, 
Kansas City Buffole New Yorks 
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Pricing Policy on Sales of 
CCC-Owned Commodities 


WASHINGTON—The US. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has issued a 
revised pricing policy on sales of 
Commodity Credit Corp.-owned 
commodities to state and county 
Agricultural Stabilization & Conser- 
vation committees. The document, 
dated Feb. 15, 1956, also contains 
other general instructions for the 
ASC committees in regard to selling 
surplus commodities. 

Here is the pricing policy which 
ASC committees have been instruct- 
ed to use: 

General — Sales of commodities 
from CCC-owned and/or operated 
storage facilities shall be made at an 
established price, either in store at 
an approved warehouse or at a CCC- 
operated storage facility with cost of 
loading out of the storage facility 
and weighing for the account of the 
county office. 

1. The cost of removing the com- 
modity from storage and/or the cost 
of weighing shall be deducted from 
the established price if the pur- 
chaser performs these services at no 
cost to the county office. The estab- 
lished price will vary by commodities 
and by authorizations but shall be 
computed or established in accord- 
ance with the applicable method in- 
dicated below. 

“Prevailing Market Price”’—-When 
county offices are authorized to sell 
a commodity at a prevailing market 
price, it shall be the higher of the 
local market price or price backed- 
off from the appropriate terminal. 

1. The local market price is the 
one at which the particular com- 
modity is sold by local commercial 
merchandisers to normal purchasers 
of the commodity, or the price at 
which local warehousemen or deal- 
ers are offering to sell the com- 
modity to feeders or other pur- 
chasers. Abnormal or  out-of-line 
single sales may be disregarded in 
determination of local market prices. 
In the event information concerning 
sales by dealers to feeders is not 
available, attempts should be made 
to obtain information concerning 
sales by producers to dealers and a 
local market price determined by 
adding to such producers’ selling 
price a UGSA warehouseman’s re- 
ceiving charge. 

2. The backed-off price shall be 
determined by deducting from the 
terminal price most advantageous for 
CCC the cost of sampling and com- 
mission fees prevailing in the custo- 
mary market outlet (Example: Corn 
—the current rate is 1%¢) and the 
actual rail freight charges (including 
tax) from country shipping point to 
the applicable terminal market. The 
state office will advise county offices 
of the applicable terminal closing 
cash market prices and the freight 
rates plus tax to be used in these 
determinations. In lieu of furnishing 
freight rates, the state offices may 
instruct county offices of the neces- 
sary steps to secure proper freight 
rate information. 

3. As supply, demand and mar- 
keting conditions will vary by loca- 
tion and date, it will be necessary 
to determine the prevailing market 
price in the light of conditions exist- 
ing at the time and place of such 
determination. County offices will re- 
tain in their permanent files com- 
plete documentation of daily and 
local market information which will 
justify the prevailing market price 
as determined. 

4. When county offices are author- 
ized to sell a commodity at a formu- 


la price “but not less than market 
price,” the prevailing market price 
outlined above will be used as the 
market price. 

5. State offices may request county 
offices to submit daily or weekly the 
prevailing market prices determined 
when actually required for the pur- 
pose of comparison and correction 
of any possible indicated error in the 
county office method of price deter- 
mination. 

Bid Basis—When a sale is author- 
ized and undertaken on a bid basis, 
every effort should be made to obtain 
at least three bonafide bids. The 
public should be invited to bid when- 
ever practicable or feasible. Sales to 
a state or county committeeman 
must be approved by another mem- 
ber of the state or county commit- 


tee. Care should be taken to docu- 
ment bids received and sale shall be 
made to the highest bidder. The 
county committee shall reserve the 
right to reject any and all bids. 


PRICE ADJUSTMENT FOR 
QUALITY—EXCEPT WHEAT 

A. General—All purchasers will 
pay the prevailing market or formula 
price for the commodity established 
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in foregoing section, except as pro- 
vided in C below, without regard to 
quality. However, with respect to 
sales of some commodities, authority 
may be issued to county offices to 
allow a price adjustment for grain 
of a lower quality than that repre- 
sented by the price used in the initial 
sale. Price adjustment for lower 
quality will normally be authorized 


J. H. LEFTWICH & CO., Inc. 


BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


Phone HEmlock 2-8771 


Savannah, Ga. 
New Orleans, La. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Mobile, Ala. 


Shipments by Rail Tank Car, Truck Transports and Barge 


P.O. Box 78 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Nebraska City, Neb. 


Build Better Hog Feeds for Less 
with 


ance of your hog feeds—yet, reduce the total cost per 


ton! Research shows Pro-Gen cuts ingredient costs by 
sparing the requirement for antibiotics. A lower level of 
antibiotics—plus Pro-Gen—gives better performance at 


lower cost. 


No other additive adds so much to your feeds at such 
low cost. Whether you use it alone or in combination 
with other growth stimulants, Pro-Gen promotes faster, 


more uniform growth and better feed efficiency. 


ARSANILIC ACID ADDITIVE 


Assured Safety 


“BRODLEAF” 


HOLLAND PEAT MOSS 


HALF MOON MFG. & TRADING CO,, Inc. 
90 West Street New York 6, N.Y. 


When combined with an antibiotic, your feeds will 
provide the safest, surest protection against bloody 
scours—plus faster, more uniform growth. For full de- 
tails, write to— 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


Chemical Sales Division 


See for yourself what practical farm and experiment station 
tests have proven—Pro - Gen Is a safe, low cost, effective 
growth stimulant that pays for itself many times over. Test 
PRO - GEN in your own feeds on scouring or unthrifty pigs. 
We'll be glad to furnish trial amounts at no charge. 


North Chicago, Illinois 


Canadian Address: Abbott Laboratories, 1350 Cote De Liesse Road, Montreal 9, Quebec 
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LIQUID APPLICATION ACCURATE 
AS LOW AS ONE PERCENT 


Hayes & Stolz new all-purpose 
mixer applies liquids to both light 
- and heavy feeds. Using slow 
speeds and tandem mixing prin- 
ciple up to 50% liquid may be 
applied on absorbent ingredients. 


Two rows of easily accessible 
mixing paddles are contained in 
double U troughs. Paddles are ad- 
justable to control intensity of 
mixing action. 

The new H&S Tandem Molasses 
Mixer is equipped with: Meter 
flow pump, separate powered 
feeder, 500 gallon heating tank, 
water tubed electric heating element and electric liquid level control . . . every- 
thing needed to liquid coat formula feeds in a space saving, compact single unit. 


For further information write or call. 
service available. 


Manufacturers of Complete Line of Feed Mill Equipment 


Engineering, consulting, designing 


(CADMIUM OXIDE) 


Pig Wormer 


PREMIX 


AVAILABLE TO FEED MANUFACTURERS, LICENSED BY 
PEMCO PRODUCTS, INC., UNDER PATENT NO. 2,696,455 


Farm Chemicals Co. 


MARION, IND. 


titled to a quality price adjustment, 
the county office shall promptly pre- 
pare and deliver refund in an amount 
equal to the established per bushel 


You're 
Money 


when there is a general program for 
the sale of commodities that have 
been determined to be non-storable. 


B. Method for Determining Qual- 
ity Adjustment in Price—When price 
adjustments are authorized for sales 
authorized to be made at the pre- 
vailing market price by this pro- 
cedure it will be necessary for the 
purchaser to pay the established 
price and arrange for an official grade 
determination of the grain that is 
received, awaiting the official analy- 
sis and determination of quality dis- 
count, if any, to make final settle- 
ment on the sale. In order to ar- 
range for such sampling the pur- 
chaser must request the county of- 
fice to draw a representative sample 
of the total quantity received on a 
single purchase and pay in advance 
for the cost of obtaining an official 
inspection of the sample so drawn. 
A representative sample of the grain 
delivered to the trucks of the pur- 
chaser must be drawn by, or under 
the direct supervision of, a repre- 
sentative of the county office. The 
representative sample should be 
packaged, identified as to bin num- 
ber(s), purchaser, and date of pur- 
chase and submitted to a federally 
licensed grain inspector for official 
grade determination on the date the 
representative sample is available. 

1. Arrangements will be made by 
CSS commodity offices and state of- | 
fices to furnish county offices with | 
schedules of discounts from which | 
necessary price adjustments may be 
computed. To the extent possible, dis- 
count schedules will be furnished 
county offices currently. In those | 
cases where county offices will have | 
need for a quality discount for a 
date for which a quality discount 
schedule does not apply, request for 
such discount information shall be | 
directed to the state office. 

2. When the official grade deter- 
mination for the submitted sample 
is returned to the county office, the 
purchaser shall be informed of the 
grade. The county office shall retain 
a copy of the inspection certificate 
in its permanent files to support the 
computation of any discount. If it is 


PARKERSBURG 


PREFABRICATED 
GRAIN STORAGE BUILDINGS 
@ Money ahead on quick erec- 


tion * safe storage * low 
maintenance * long life. 


@ WRITE TODAY FOR NAME OF 
YOUR NEAREST PARKERSBURG DEALER 


| 


DIVISION OF PARKERSBURG - AETNA CORPORATION 


determined that the purchaser is en- | 3345 WINTHROP AVENUE FORT WORTH 16, TEXAS 


GUARANTEED to mipe out 
LX3-2-1 Every Single Kat Rat and Mouse 


"YOU DON’T HAVE TO BE hack/ 


CONTAINING 


AN EXPERT — 
JUST USE AS DIRECTED 


| Kelle RATS & MICE! 


WARFICIDE 
THERE IS A d-CON PRODUCT FOR 


FOR YOUR HOME, 
SHOP OR STORE 
RAT & MOUSE 
PROBLEM! 
READY-TO-USE! 


FOR GREATER 
ECONOMY! MAKES 
6 UBS. OF BAIT 
FOR INDUSTRIAL 
OR FARM USE! 


THE SELF- 
DISPENSING, 
CLEAN, EASY, 
SAFER WAY TO : 
WIPE OUT MICE! Ee 


ADD THIS 
YOUR 
d-CON DEPARTMENT 


you MET on Each vispiay... 


\\> 
You sell thisfor 30.12 
OUR SPECIAL DEALTO You $19.98 


YOUR PROFIT $10.14 
PLUS THIS $5.00 METAL DISPLAY............ FREE 


PLUS ADVERTISING ON YOUR OWN LOCAL RADIO staTion .. FREE 


8 Packages 6-CON I-Lb. READY-MIX 
4 Packeges d-CON CONCENTRATE 
12 Packages d-CON WARFICIDE 
25 d-CON STORY pamphlets 
25 STOP RAT DAMAGE pomphiets 


Por Information, Write to: 
FEED AND SEED DIVISION 


THE d-CON COMPANY, INC. 
112 EAST WALTON STREET © CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


APPLY UPTO 50% LIQUIDWith 
H&S TANDEM MOLASSES 
we 
| sit 
| d-CON a-CON 
LX3-2-1) WARFICIIMA WARFICIDE LX3-21) 
| — d-CON == 


discount, times the number of bushels 
purchased. 


C. Alternative Method of Deter- 
mining Quality Adjustment in Price 
—This alternative method is avail- 
able only in counties designated by 
the state committee. It may be used 
in a county when equipment is avail- 
able to turn grain and when it ap- 
pears that local sales of non-storable 
grain are hampered by the method 
of computing quality adjustment 
deseribed above. When authorized, 
the county committee may arrange 
to turn a bin of grain, obtaining the 
best possible representative sample 
of the entire lot in the process of 
turning or trucking to the second 
bin. The final adjustment for quality 
may be determined by the method 
described above and after an of- 
ficial grade is obtained from a 
licensed grain inspector, the sale may 
be made at not less than the ad- 


justed price. When a sale is made 
on this basis, the grade and price 
will be final at the time of sale and 
no further adjustment will be made 
for quality. 


TERMINAL MARKET 
INFORMATION 

County offices requiring informa- 
tion concerning closing cash terminal 
prices and discounts will be supplied 
with such information by their state 
office. The CSS commodity offices 
will on each trading day furnish the 
state office in their respective areas 
the closing cash prices at the termi- 
nal markets in the area, or in lieu 
of furnishing such informa.ion, ar- 
rangements may be made for a state 
office to obtain such information 
through available daily market news 
services. State ASC offices shall ar- 
range to provide county offices nec- 
essary terminal prices from which 
a backoff price may be determined. 
County offices shall maintain per- 
manent records of terminal and 
local market information upon which 
the prevailing market price is based. 


Dr. Byron Shaw 
To Address Pfizer 


Research Conference 


TERRE HAUTE, IND.—Dr. Byron 
T. Shaw, administrator of the Agri- 
cultural Research Service of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, will be 
the principal speaker at the fourth 
annual research conference spon- 
sored by Chas, Pfizer & Co., Inc., on 
May 22. As in past years, the event 
will be staged at Pfizer’s 700-acre 
Agricultural Research and Develop- 
ment Center near Terre Haute. 

Dr. Shaw, USDA's top research of- 
ficial, will discuss how industry, fed- 
eral agencies and the agricultural 
colleges may continue and expand 
their cooperative efforts in the field 
of agricultural research. 

Other guests will include deans of 
agricultural colleges, representatives 
of the feed industry, and a broad 
segment of the daily and farm press, 
radio and television. 

At noon, a 30-minute telecast wil! 
be carried from the farm through 
ABC network outlets in major mid- 
western cities. The first part of the 
program will be devoted to a 13- 
minute film depicting developments 


VITAMIN B12 assay by 
ISOTOPE DILUTION method 


LABORATORY of 
VITAMIN TECHNOLOGY 


in feed formulation. Dr. Shaw and 
other guests will appear briefly dur- 
ing the show. 

Dr. Herbert Luther, director of 
agricultural research for Pfizer, will 
announce details of the company’s 
1956 program of grants to the agri- 
cultural colleges during the Research 
Conference. 

Topics to be discussed during the 
program by nutrition experts include 
animal nutrition, antibiotics in the 
feeding of ruminants and antibiotics 
in egg production. The meetings will 
be open for question-and-answer ses- 
sions following each topic on the 
agenda. 

Dr. Shaw will speak at a banquet 
in Terre Haute’s Hotel Deming the 
evening of May 22. He will be intro- 
duced by John E. McKeen, President 
of Pfizer. 

The ARS chief first joined USDA 
in 1943 to take charge of soil man- 
agement and irrigation investiga- 
tions. He was named to head the 
Agricultural Research Administra- 


tion (now ARS) in January, 1952, 
having served first as assistant ad- 
ministrator and then as deputy ad- 
ministrator since 1947. 


Assurance Given on 
New Mexico Change 


ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. — New 
Mexico feed men are now being as- 
sured that the consolidation of all 
laboratory services of the New Mexi- 
co Department of Agriculture will in 
no way adversely affect the feed and 
fertilizer control laboratory. 

H. B. Hening, executive secretary 
of the New Mexico Grain & Feed 
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Dealers Assn., is advising his mem- 
bership as follows: 

“Effective July 1, all laboratory 
services of the various regulatory 
services at State College, under the 
state department of agriculture, will 
be consolidated .. . 

“When this move first came to the 
attention of your association officers, 
one of our directors immediately 
went to State College to investigate. 
After a thorough investigation it ap- 
peared to our director that the move 
was a progressive one. It will be an 
economy measure, and it does not 
appear that it will in any way ad- 
versely affect the feed and fertilizer 
control laboratory in which the feed 
dealers are primarily interested.” 


Genuine Cane BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


NORTH AMERICAN TRADING & IMPORT cO., INC. 


LARGEST IMPORTERS OF BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES IN THE UNITED STATES 
WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 2, 


7737 So. Chicago Ave., Chicago 19, Ill. 


W. H. NIGH & COMPANY 
Grain Feed Ingredients 
Rice By-Products 
312 Oil & Gas Bidg. FAirfax 3-8331 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


This dog 


for the dog food mixer 


who uses 


G-AN-EN packs irresistible appetite appeal . . . 


You can’t miss sales with this business-boostin 
food supplement. When owners see their dogs 
reaction to your G-AN-EN fortified ration, you're 


set for steady sales. G-AN-EN starts with magnetic 
aroma—‘‘this-is-for-me” sniff appeal. G- 
follows through with flavor that dogs just can’t 


resist. It’s wonderful! 


G-AN-EN is economical to use . 


Just 5% G-AN-EN is all that’s needed. It’s a con- 
centrated blend of nutrients which combine “nose” 
appeal. flavor and food value: dried whole whey, 

ried buttermilk, cheese rinds, brewers dried 


east, vitamin A and vitamin D2 


-EN 


feeding oil, sta- 


ility improved, niacin, sulphates of iron, zinc, 
copper and manganese chloride. Put extra values 


like these in your dry mixes... 


business that goes with customer satisfaction. 


enjoy the repeat 


6 vitamins 


G-AN-EN offers vitamins A and D» feeding oil, 
stability improved, B!, riboflavin, niacin (the anti- 
black-tongue factor), and pantothenic acid. 


6 minerals 


G-AN-EN offers the valuable milk minerals, cal- 
cium and phosphorus, plus the mineral salts, 
copper, iron, zinc and manganese chloride. 


Milk protein 


G-AN-EN offers milk protein which contains all 
the essential amino acids. 


Comes in handy, dry form . . . fits ANY mix formula! 
You'll find G-AN-EN is quick and easy to blend. It’s packed in 50-lb, bags. 
Order G-AN-EN from Kraft Foods Company, 500 Peshtigo Ct., Chicago 90, Illinois. 
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AT OREGON DEALERS CONVENTION—A large crowd attended the recent 
convention of the Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Assn. in Portland. Some of 
E those who were present are shown above, from left to right. First photo— 
< Wally Berge, Oregon Egg Producers, Portland; Dick Cook, Dick Cook Co., 
Portland. Second photo—Dorsey Sater, the Chas. H. Lilly Co., Yakima, Wash.; 


George Kellogg, Kellogg Mills, Nampa, Idaho. Third photo—William J. Stoll, 
H. J. Stoll & Sons, Inc., Portland, newly elected president of the association. 
Fourth photo—Wally Tischer, manager, Albers Milling Co., Portland; Willis 
H. Small, Willis H. Small Feed Co., Eugene, Ore.; Edward G. Wyss, Dairy 
Cooperative Assn., Portland, retiring president of the association. 


of the 


NEW FEED PLANT—Shown above is the recently opened push-button feed 
mill of O. B. Vunck & Son in Voorheesville, N.Y. The concrete block building, 
with corrugated asbestos siding, replaces a mill destroyed by fire Oct. 28, 1954. 


— On the right above is George W. Vunck, president of the company, at his desk 
2 in the new mill, described as one of the most modern in the East. The $400,000 
= plant contains an automatic batching system that enables eight employees to 


produce 150 tons of feed a day, according to Mr. Vunck, while the old mill 

required 14 men to produce 80 tons. He said the new mechanization brought 
. costs down $5 a ton. Under the new system, ingredients from 17 overhead bins 
are conveyed automatically to the scale and mixers, and the finished feed is 
moved to bagging or bulk shipment terminals. In the picture on the right, 
conveyors and scale with automatic gates connected with the Richardson 
batching system, are inspected by the plant foreman, Arthur Relyes. Mr. 
Vunck said the new facilities combine faster operation with positive control. 
This is the third mill to be built on the present site. Forty-six years ago, 
Oscar B. Vunck, father of the present owner, purchased a mill. The first plant 
burned in 1934, after which the second was built. 


Dr. Joe Bohlen Dr. George Beal 


AFMA SPEAKERS — Two rural 
sociology professors from Iowa State 
College are slated to present a lively 
flannelgraph talk on “How Farmers 
Accept New Ideas” during the May 


COURTESIES—tThe feed industry and Victor Borge ex- 
changed professional courtesies in Kansas City recently. 
The Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. presented Mr. 
Borge with six sacks of feed produced at the new feed 
technology mill at Kansas State College. Mr. Borge, in 
turn, provided a vehicle for some publicity for the feed 
tech course among the radio and television public. Shown 
above in the right hand photo, George Wolff, president 
of the Midwest association, is presenting the pianist and 
entertainer with the feed, which is destined for the ViBo 


Farms at Southbury, Conn., where Mr. Borge raises Rock 
Cornish game hens and pheasants on a commercial scale. 
He sells 20,000 a week to hotels, restaurants and mail 
order customers. Mr. Borge says he hopes some day to 
reduce his piano playing to a hobby and live off the in- 
come from his farm. At the left Mr. Borge is being inter- 
viewed for Monitor, the National Broadcasting Corp.’s 
week-end radio program, by Paul Vogel (right), while 
Don Pope, a senior in feed technology at Kansas State 
College, awaits his turn to tell about the feed courses. 
The presentation also appeared on some TV programs. 


23-25 convention of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. in Chi- 
cago. Based on surveys and studies 
by a score of midwestern universities 
and colleges, the talk describes the 
step-by-step processes by which 
farmers adopt new practices. Their 
illustration will be a pilot study on 
how farmers accepted the idea of 
using antibiotics in feed. 


h 
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HONORED BY UNIVERSITY—Dr. D. J. Hankinson, left, head of the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts department of dairy and animal science, is shown 
congratulating Stanley L. Freeman, director of dairy feed research for the 
Chas. M. Cox Co., Boston, after presenting him with the 1956 Animal Hus- 
i bandry Alumni Award. Mr. Freeman was honored for his outstanding contri- 
i butions in the field of dairy service. Mrs. Freeman is shown at right. 


Wirthmore Researcher 
Gets Alumni Award 


AMHERST, MASS. — Stanley L. 
Freeman, director of dairy feed re- 
search for the Chas. M. Cox Co., 
Boston, was presented with the 1956 
Animal Husbandry Alumni Award, 
given by the University of Massa- 
chusetts during a recent dairy farm- 
ers seminar held at the university. 

A member of the class of 1922, Mr. 
Freeman was cited for being “a stu- 
dent not alone of agriculture but of 
nature and human nature as well, 
a tireless worker for the betterment 
of the dairy industry, an outstanding 
champion of rural youth and of or- 
ganizations devoted to their interests 
and an effective searcher for truth in 
vocation and avocation alike.” 


ZES FROM 10 TO 16 FEET. 


)F THESE IN YOUR PLANT WILL 


ND FOR A CATALOG 


N THE.COMPLETE 


The formal citation was presented 
to Mr. Freeman by Dr. D. J. Hankin- 
son, head of the university depart- 
ment of dairy and animal science. 

In addition to his dairy service 
work, Mr. Freeman has long been 
active in supporting various 4-H and 
FFA projects. At the present time 
he is serving as a member of the 
state advisory council for 4-H and 
YMW work for which he was pre- 
sented in 1953 with a plaque and 
citation for meritorious service to 4- 
H. A similar honor has been bestowed 
upon him by Future Farmers of 
America. 

As director of dairy feed research 
for the Wirthmore organization, Mr. 
Freeman was also recognized for his 
collaboration several years ago with 
the state experiment station in a 
study of nutritional anemia in cattle. 


ONE 


CHANTLAND MFG. CO. 


BADGER, 


IOWA 


Thousands upon thousands... in flocks all over the 
U.S... . 3-way crosses based on Nichols #12 females are 
proving every day that they give 2.5 feed conversion and 
better. One big reason is HEALTH — the ability to resist 
disease and make the most profitable use of feed. 

The results are most important to you. Results like 
forty pounds or more of chicken from every bag of feed. 
Results like higher meat yield, more Grade A birds, better 
dollar returns to growers. 

They all add up to more tonnage and sounder markets 
for your feed. 


NICHOLS #12’s 


Specially developed meat-type crossbreds for 
economical production of broiler hatching eggs. 


Vantress— NICHOLS Crosses” 
indian River—NICHOLS Crosses* 


*Three-way crosses that have given the industry new 
standards for health, feed efficiency and quality. 


For information on this stock, and 
hatcheries in your area write 


NICHOLS Poultry Farm, Inc. 


Kingston, N. H. 


SINCE 1906 


TRACE MINERALS 


Contains important mineral elements blended with COBALT, MANGANESE, ZINC, 
BORON, IRON, COPPER, STABILIZER IODINE and other trace minerals in care- 
fully calculated proportions to supply necessary mineral nutrition. 

LIQUID BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 
Also Contains B@™ TRRADIATED YEAST (Source of Vitamin Dy) 
We Sell Thru Dealers and Jobbers Warehouses from Coast to Coast 
By the TON, TRUCKLOAD, or CARLOAD 
Write Today Regarding Our Dealer or Jobbing Proposition 
FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. NAPOLEON, OHIO 


FARMERS FRIEND 
MINERAL 


BETTER! 
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Worth looking Into 


New Products 


New Services 
New Literature 


this reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


No. 5433—Pneumatie 
Unloading 


Sprout, Waldron & Co. announces 
its new package assembly of a pneu- 
matic unloading system for small and 
medium size requirements. The equip- 
ment is called the “Airo-Flow” assem- 
bly and consists of a 25 h.p. motor, 
rotary positive displacement blower 
and cyclone separator, blow-through 
air lock, inlet nozzle, flexible hose 
and auxiliary piping and fittings for 
a complete package assembly. Piping 
from the discharge of the blow- 
through airlock to the customer’s 
storage bins or other points of de- 
livery is ordered to suit installation 
requirements. The manufacturer 
claims for this system an unloading 
rate of 6-8 tons per hour on soft feed 
ingredients and 10-15 tons per hour 
when handling bulk whole grains. 
This capacity is based upon locating 
the “Airo-Flow” adjacent to the ma- 
terial unloading spot and assuming 
a combined vertical lift and horizon- 
tal run of 75-100 ft from the dis- 
charge of the blow-through feeder, 
with not more than two 90° turns in 
the pressure conveying line. More 
complete details are available if you 
will check No. 5433 on the coupon, 
clip and mail it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 5438—Drinking 
Water Product 


“Medic-Aid” is the name of a new 


product for use with chickens, tur- 
keys and swine now being marketed 


by Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories. Ac- 
cording to company officials the prod- 
uct is an antibiotic-vitamin prepara- 
tion that contains procaine penicillin 
and Streptomycin with vitamins A 
and D;, niacin, vitamin By», vitamin 
B:, and calcium pantothenate. It is 
for use in the drinking water and 
“has been designed for starting chicks 
and for periods of stress when high 
levels of antibiotics and vitamins are 
needed to maintain normal growth 
and production. At low levels, the 
product can be used as a growth 
stimulant. At high levels, it provides 
a therapeutic treatment for CRD 
(air-sac disease), infectious sinusitis, 
bluecomb in chickens and turkeys 
and bacterial enteritis in swine,” it is 
stated. The product comes in % Ib., 
1-lb. and 25-lb. sizes. Secure more 
complete details by checking No. 5438 
on the coupon and mailing it to Feed- 
stuffs. 


No. 5439—Multiwall 
Bag Coating 


The St. Regis Paper Co. has de- 
veloped a multiwall bag coating, 
called by the trade name, “Luster- 
grip,” which is claimed to be non- 
skid, and provides improved printing 
characteristics, less ink rub and a 
cleaner package. The company an- 
nouncement states that a non-toxic 
coating is applied to provide an even, 
smooth surface. Printing is done prior 
to application of the coating. Secure 
more complete details by checking 
No. 5439 on the coupon and dropping 
it in the mail. 


Pees see ees eee eee 


} Send me information on the items marked: i 
C No. 5412—Bagging Scale 
4 No. 5433—Pneumatic Unloading 
No. 5438—Drinking Water Product 
No. 5439—Multiwall Bag Coating 
t CLIP OUT—FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE —FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)—MAIL______—— § 
FIRST CLASS | 
PERMIT No. 2| 
P. L R.) 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
i MINN. i 
4 
§ 
i 
BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE — | 
t No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States ema | 
| 
1 POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— ==} 
Feedstuffs 
4 P. O. Box 67, i, | 
y Reader Service Dept. Minneapolis 1, Minn. — j 


No. 5412—Bagging 
Seale 


Now available from the Burrows 
Equipment Co. is a new model 700 
bagging scale. The scale, which is 
hand operated, can quickly and easily 
be attached to a feed mixer or hop- 
per, the company announces. The an- 
nouncement states: “It will bag six 


| OE 


+ 


to eight bags per minute of grain, 
feed, seed, fertilizer or any free flow- 
ing material. The bag clamp is de- 
signed to handle paper, cotton or 
burlap bags. The scale has a revolu- 
tionary new weigh beam which is 
built into the back of the scale, 
eliminating loose weights. The scale 
weighs up to 160 lb., and is rugged 
in construction, being made of alum- 
inum and steel castings.” For further 
details, check No. 5412 on the coupon 
and mail it to the address provided. 


No. 5434—Supple- 
ment 


A new dual-purpose antibiotic sup- 
plement, developed by Pabst Brew- 
ing Company’s research department 
is now available for use in treating 
chicks or poults. The antibiotic, Bio- 
Pabst B-333W, is designed for use in 
animal drinking water and animal 
feeds. It is claimed to be highly selec- 
tive against detrimental bacteria but 
does not affect helpful bacteria. Com- 
pany officials state that “chicks or 
poults were treated for as little as 
four-one hundredths of a cent per day. 
B-333W is particularly effective for 
starting chicks or poults, to stimulate 
feed and water intake during periods 
of stress, to improve egg production 
and for disease prevention and con- 
trol.” Secure more complete details 
by checking No. 5434 on the coupon 
and mailing it to Feedstuffs. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number on the coupon 
and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 5397—Sifters, Sprout, Waldron 
& Co., Inc. 

No. 5398 — Antibiotic and vitamin 
product for poultry water, VyLactos 
Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 5399—Gyratory screen for dry 
materials separation, Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5400—Granular grind booklet, 
Prater Pulverizer Co. 

No. 5401—CRD product container, 
Rockland Chemical Co. 

No. 5402—Grinder for handling ear 
corn, small grain, hay roughages, etc., 
Prater Pulverizer Co. 

No. 5403— Grain and ingredient 
measuring device, American Iron 
Works. 

No. 5404—Boxcar and truck loader, 
Power Curve Conveyor Co. 

No. 5405—Gas brooder, Warner 
Brooder Corp. 

No. 5406—Film on scours, Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 5407—Pallet repair manual, $1, 
Office of Technical Services, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

No. 5408 — Feed analysis table, 
Nopco Chemical Co. 

No. 54098—Grain sanitation booklet, 
Douglas Chemical Co. 


No. 5410 — Conveyor brochure, 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 

No. 5411—Health products booklet, 
Lederle Laboratories Division, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co. 

No. 5418—Rumen product, Dr. Le- 
Gear Medicine Co. 

No. 5414—Booklet on rotary air 
lock feeders, Prater Pulverizer Co. 

No. 5415—Grain sanitation movie, 
Douglas Chemical Co. 

No, 5416—Weigh batching system, 
Heltzel Steel Form & Iron Co. 

No. 5417 — Alfalfa bale shredding 
and grinding, Lakeland Engineering 
Co. 

No. 5418—Feed supplement, Merck 
& Co., Inc. 

No. 5419 — Feeding practices bul- 
letin, National Cottonseed Products 
Assn. 

No. 5420 — Grain process bulletin, 
V. D. Anderson Co. 

No. 5421 — Mobile feed mill, J. B. 
Sedberry, Inc. 

No. 5422 — Pink wheat detection, 
Mill Equipment Sales 

No. 5423—Hammer mill, Southern 
Equipment Co. 

No, 5424—Portable blender, Strong- 
Scott Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5425—Live yeast culture, Dia- 
mond V Mills, Inc. 

No. 5426—Corn cob process, Wil- 
liam V. Karr and Michael B. Karr 

No. 5427—Fat equipment brochure, 
Wenger Mixer Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5428—Distillers feeds booklet, 
Distillers Feed Research Council 

No. 5429—Corn sheller, Bryant En- 
gineering Co. 

No. 5430—Phosphoric acid storage, 
Butler Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5431 — Calcium iodate use in 
salt, International Salt Co. 

No. 5432—Mastitis educational kit, 
Hess & Clark, Inc. 

No. 5436—Bag opening device, 
Arkell & Smiths. 

No. 5440—Dry flavor ingredient, 
Taste Engineering, Inc. 


Users all agree: 


winsteo Rote - Matic 


brings in more 


Feed Mill Profits! 


Winsted ROTO-MATIC Alfalfa 
Bale Shredder attracts repeat 
baled alfalfa shredding and grind- 
ing business by saving mill labor 
time and annoying customer — 
Gravity-fed bale shreds quickly 
and hay blows into hammermill at 
capacities to 6 tons an_ hour! 
Enclosed, dust-free operation. 
Needs but 4 feet square space and 
only 5 HP motor. Learn how 
ROTO-MATIC steadily taps profits 
for your mill. Get Bulletin 101— 
free. 


LAKELAND 


ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT CO. 
118 Third Ave. No., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


April 12-18—National Fisheries In- 
stitute; 4-Most Hotels, Miami Beach, 
Fla.; mgr., Max Xavier, 1614 20th 
N.W., Washington 8, D.O. 

April 16-17 — Nebraska Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Oorn- 
husker, Lincoln; sec., Howard W. 
Elm, 917 Trust Blidg., Lincoln, Neb. 

April 19—Illinois Feed and Nutri- 
tion Conference; Univ. of Illinois, Ur- 
bana; chmn. Dr. John H. Byers, 
Dairy Science Dept., Univ. of IIL, 
Urbana, Il. 

April 27 — Purdue Cattle Feeders’ 
Day; Lafayette, Ind.; chmn., W. M. 
Beeson, Dept. of Animal Husbandry, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

April 27-28 — Oklahoma Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Biltmore Hotel, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; sec., E. R. 
Humphrey, 605 First National Bank 
Bldg., Enid, Okla. 

May 3-5 — Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Kansan Hotel, Topeka; 
sec., O. E. Oase, 901 Wiley Bidg., 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 

May 13-14—Missouri Grain, Feed & 
Seed Assn.; Kentwood Arms Hotel, 
Springfield; sec., D. A. Meinershagen, 
Higginsville, Mo. 

May 14-22—Sales Workshops, Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn.; May 
14-15, Denver, Shirley-Savoy Hotel; 
May 17-18, Fort Worth, Worth Hotel; 
May 21-22, Kansas City, Aladdin 
Hotel; exec. vice pres., Lloyd Lar- 
son, 20 W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 
5, Mo. 

May 21—Des Moines Feed & Grain 
Club Field Day; Des Moines Golf & 
Country Club; chmn., Tom G. Dyer, 
Sargent & Co., Des Moines 15, Iowa. 

May 21-22 — National Oottonseed 
Products Assn.; Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Dallas; sec., John F. Moloney, 19 8. 
Cleveland St., Memphis, Tenn. 

May 23-25—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., W. T. Diamond, 58 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Il. 

June 4-5 — Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants; Hotel Commodore, 
New York; sec., Howard J. Benson, 
Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants, Sherburne, N.Y. 

dune 4-5 — Central Retail Feed 
Assn.; Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee; 
sec., Eldon H. Roesler, 1712 West St. 
Paul Ave., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 

June 4-5—Georgia Feed & Poultry 
Conference; Dinkler Plaza Hotel, At- 
lanta; sec., Will L. Kinard, 208 Wil- 
liam-Oliver Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

June 6-9 — Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; French 
Lick Springs Sheraton, French Lick, 
Ind.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 7-10 Canadian Feed Mfrs. 
Assn.; Sheraton Brock Hotel, Ni- 
agara Fails, Ont.; reg., Herbert Hick- 
ling, Wm. Stone Sons, Ltd., Ingersoll, 
Ont. 

June 11-12 — Montana Nutrition 


OLD PROCESS SOYBEAN | 
MEAL and CAKE 


45% Protein —5% Natural Fat ) 
GUARANTEED 

No adulterations @ Clean > 
Nutritious Palatable © Fragrant 
4 

> 

2 

2 


A Dependable Supply 
Truckloads or Cars 
COSHOCTON FARMERS 


EXCHANGE COMPANY 
Coshocton, Ohio 


ALLA AL ALLA 


LONFOSCO =: 


Prepared by: Loncala Phomphate Co. 
Springs, Fila. 
Distributed by: Warren-Dougias 
Chemical Co. 


1513-15-17 Burt S8t., Omaha, Neb. 


Conference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman; chmn., O. O. Thomas, Mon- 
tana State College Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Bozeman, Mont. 

June 12-14—Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn.; Thomas Jefferson Hotel, 
Birmingham, Ala.; sec., W. L. Walsh, 
P.O. Box 667, Montgomery, Ala. 

June 15—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; sec., Pete Stalicop, 
418 Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. . 

June 17-19—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Purdue Union Bidg., 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.; 
sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

June 17-19—Louisiana Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; St. Charles Hotel, 
New Orleans; chmn., Olyde Ingram, 
Louisiana Extension Service, Univer- 
sity Station, Baton Rouge, La. 


June 19-21—American Dairy 
Science Assn.; Univ. of Conn., Storrs; 
chmn., W. R. Hesseltine, Univ. of 
Conn., Storrs, Conn. 

June 20-22—Delmarva Chicken 
Festival; Ocean City, Md.; sec., J. 
Frank Gordy, Delmarva Poultry In- 
dustry, Inc., Selbyville, Del. 

June 28-30—Association of Southern 
Feed & Fertilizer Control Officials; 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va.; sec., 
Bruce Poundstone, U. of Ky. Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Lexington 
29, Ky. 

July 10-11 — Cornell Poultrymen’s 
Get-together; Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y.; extension director, M. CO. 
Bond, Cornell University. 

July 15-16—New Mexico Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. summer meeting; 
Lake View Hotel, Carlsbad, N. M 
chmn., R. C. Hemenway; sec., H. B. 
Hening, Box 616, Albuquerque, N.M. 

July 17-20 — American Poultry & 
Hatchery Federation; Minneapolis 
Civic Auditorium, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
mgr., Ed G. Gray, 521 East 68rd St., 
Kansas City 10, Mo. 
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Aug. 7-10—Poultry Science Assn.; 
No. Carolina State College, Raleigh; 
sec. O. B. Ryan, College Station, 
Texas. 

Aug. 10-11 — North Carolina Feed 
Mfrs. Assn.; Fort Sumter Hotel, 
Charleston, 8.C.; sec., Louis Maxwell, 
Box 897, Goldsboro, N.C. 


Aug. 138-15—American Soybean 
Assn. and National Soybean Proc- 
essors Assn. joint conventions; Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana; R. G. 
Houghtlin, pres., NSPA, $818 Board 
of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, Ill.; George 
M. Strayer, exec. vice pres., ASA, 
Hudson, Iowa. 

Aug. 138-14— Wisconsin Nutrition 
School for Feed Men; U. of Wis., 
Madison; chmn., Gus Bohstedt, Dept. 
of Animal Husbandry, U. of Wis. Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Madison, Wis. 

Aug. 20-21 — Kentucky Feed & 
Grain Assn.; Seelbach Hotel, Louis- 
ville; sec., W. O. Willock, P.O. Box 


| 1914, Louisville, Ky. 


Aug. 27-29—National Broiler Con- 


Advertisement 


NEW 


HIGHER MOLASSES APPLICATION 
WITH GREATER EFFICIENCY 


The quality construction of the No. 1 and 2 Molasses mixers 
guarantee economical operation and low maintenance costs. 
A removable pane! permits fast cleaning. Double sacking 
discharge. As an added safety feature all moving parts 


taneously through separately controlled feeding systems. 
One motor operates the dry feeder, mixing agitator, and the 
molasses regulator. This feature cuts power costs in half 
and assures accurate control of all ingredients. 


WRITE FOR FREE COLOR BULLETIN 


Detailed information on the equip- 
ment shown above will be sent on 
request. Simply drop a card or a 
letter to the Sales Department at 
the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 451 Taft 
Street, Minneapolis 13, Minnesota. 


The 


HIGH MOLASSES PERCENTAGE FEEDS 
AND GREATER EFFICIENCY AVAILABLE 
THROUGH HIGH SPEED MIXING 


As a result of high speed agitation in the 
Strong-Scott No. | and 2 Molasses Mixers, 
you can apply up to 85% molasses to the 
feed, and yet obtain a thorough mix, evenly 
and accurately blended, free of balling. A 
unit operating under these actual condi- 
tions has been performing satisfactorily 
for more than a year. Capacities up to 12 
tons per hour are common because of this 
higher speed operation. 

A 100-gallon molasses supply tank with 
an electrical heating unit, a regulator con- 
trolling molasses flow, and a molasses. 
meter, are but a few of the special features 
of these mixers. 


The above No. 1 mixer is operating at the Elkader Coop., 
Elkader, lowa. A constant molasses supply is maintained and 
insured by an automatic float control system within a 
temperature controlled molasses tank. All this in minimum 
space through Strong-Scott design. 


Strong Scott Mfg. Co. 


Equipment Designed for Better Processing 
451 TAFT STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN. 
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vention and All-Industry Exposition; 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
pres., H. H. Earthman, National 
Broiler Assn., 155 W. First St., Elm- 
hurst, Ill. 


Sept. 9-11—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., John C. Bowden, 100 Mer- 
chants Exchange Blidg., St. Louis 2, 
Mo. 


Sept. 10-11—Minnesota Animal Nu- 
trition Short Course; University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul Campus, St. Paul; 
chmn., Dr. Elton L. Johnson, Depart- 
ment of Poultry Husbandry, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


Sept. 26-27— Michigan Hatchery 


PERFORMANCE 
PRE-MIXES 


Conference; Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, Mich.; sec., Harry 
Hathaway, Michigan State Poultry 
Improvement Assn., East Lansing, 
Mich. 


Oct. 4-5—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Texas A&M, College Station, 
Texas; chmn., J. R. Couch, Dept. of 
Poultry Husbandry, Texas Agricul- 
tural & Mechanical College, College 
Station, Texas. 


Oct. 15-16 — California Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Fresno; sec., John Gil- 
more, 1400 10th St., Sacramento 14, 
Cai. 


Oct. 17-18—Assn. of American Feed 


Distributed in Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas by 


i The Tommy Thompson Co. 


3617 Dryden Road @ — Fort Worth, Texas 
Telephone: WEbster 0005 


| 


Control Officials; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., L. E. Bopst, 
U. of Md., College Park, Md. 

Nov. 8-9—Cornell Nutrition Confer- 
ence for Feed Manufacturers; Statler 
Hotel, Buffalo, N.Y.; chmn., Prof. 
G. F. Heuser, Rice Hall, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Dec. 3-4—Farmers Elevator Assn. 
of South Dakota; Huron, 8.D.; sec., 
OC. Anderson, 428 Citizens Bldg., 
Aberdeen, 8.D. 

Dec. 3-5—Midwest Feed Production 
School, Municipal Auditorium, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; sponsored by Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., Lloyd S. 
Larson, executive vice president, 20 
W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


1957 

Jan. 6-8— Kansas Formula Feed 
Conference, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan; chm., F. W. Atkeson, 
head of department of dairy hus- 
bandry, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan. 

Jan. 8-10—National Turkey Fed- 


to grip! 


well STAK-GRIP bag . 
Cromwell. 


tion in strength! 


tages: 
slippage. 


stack solidly. 


ness letterhead to 


for the latest and best 
in feed bags 


stacks solidly! easier 


Thousands of tiny interlocking 
Peewee are pressed into the tough 

raft outer-wall of the new Crom- 
. by an em- 
bossing process originated by 
Result: built-in two- 
way slip-resistance with no reduc- 


In over a year of actual use, the 
Cromwell STAK-GRIP bag has 
proved these oustanding advan- 


1) cuts breakage losses due to 
2) increases safety because bags 


© helps sales because both 
dealers and farmers like the flex- 
ible, easy-to-handle surface and 

the extra-brilliant printing. 


brightest, 
strongest printing 
you’ve ever seen 
on a multi-wall bag! 


Printing before embossing 
gives a 3-dimensional effect to 
the printing, adds amazing 
brilliance and intensity, and 
= areal merchandising wal- 
op behind your brand. 

For a free sample and complete 
information, write on 


busi- 
r. O. N. 


Thomas A. Bruce 


APPOINTED—Thomas A. Bruce has 
been named assistant bulk sales man- 
ager for Corn Products Refining Co., 
it has been announced by A. N. Mec- 
Farlane, general sales manager, Mr. 
Bruce will move to New York from 
San Francisco where he has been in 
charge of technical sales service 
work in the western division. Mr. 
Bruce attended Bradley University, 
Peoria, Ill. His experience with Corn 
Products includes work with manu- 
facturing, plant quality control, and 
the research and service laboratories. 
He served in the manufacturing de- 
partment at the Argo and Pekin, IIL, 
and Kansas City, Mo., plants. He also 
was stationed at the company’s pliant 
in Korea prior to World War II. 


eration, Cincinnati, Ohio; exec. Sec., 
M. C. Small, P.O. Box 69, Mt. Mor- 
ris, Ill. 

Jan. 28-30—Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn.; Dinkler-Plaza Hotel, At- 
lanta; exec. sec., J. Paul Williams, 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19, Va. 


Feb. 4-6—Assn. of Southern Agri- 
cultural Workers, Birmingham, Ala. 


Feb. 10-12—Wyoming Grain, Feed 
& Seed Dealers Assn.; Casper; sec., 
Everett L. Berry, P.O. Box 118, Sheri- 
dan, Wyo. 

Feb. 15-17—Institute of American 
Poultry Industries Fact Finding Con- 
ference; Municipal Auditorium, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; pres., Cliff D. Carpen- 
ter, 221 North LaSalle St., Chicago 
1, Ti. 

Feb. 17-19—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., Broadmoor Hotel, 
Colorado Springs, Colo.; exec. vice 
pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 W. 9th St. 
Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 


International Minerals 


Appoints Treasurer 


CHICAGO—Richard A. Lenon has 
been appointed treasurer of Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemical Corp., it 
has been announced by Louis Ware, 
president. 

Mr. Lenon’s office will be at Inter- 
national’s Chicago headquarters. 

He was, for a number of years, op- 
erating manager of the financial divi- 
sion of Montgomery Ward & Co., and 
since 1954 has been personnel man- 
ager of Ward’s New York buying 
office and East Coast retail stores. 

He is a graduate of Western. Michi- 
gan College and has done graduate 
work at Northwestern University and 
Harvard University. 


-— -— 
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Guy R. Heckman 


PROMOTED—Guy R. Heckman has 
been promoted to director of traffic 
of the Red Comb-Pioneer feed divi- 
sion of Hales & Hunter Co., Chicago. 
Mr. Heckman joined the company in 
1952 as manager of the mill traffic 
department. He was promoted to as- 
sistant traffic director of the feed 
division in 1954. A native of Harris- 
burg, Pa., Mr. Heckman began his 
career in traffic work there in 1944 
with McMillen Feed Mills. In 1948 
he transferred to the Central Soya 
Co. plant at Gibson City, Ill, and 
was there until he joined Hales & 
Hunter Co. He studied business and 
traffic management at LaSalle Ex- 
tension University, Chicago, and got 
his degree in 1946. 


More Beef Cattle 


On N.E. Dairy 
Farms Predicted 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J. — The 
Northeast is livestock country and 
will remain so, with increasing num- 
bers of dairymen turning to beef as 
a sideline. This prediction came from 
Thomas E. Milliman, former research 
head of the Grange League Federa- 
tion, Ithaca, N.Y., in a talk at a re- 
cent Rutgers University livestock and 
dairy open house. 


He pointed out that the Northeast 


HAVE YOU HEARD 


ABOUT THE SENSATIONAL 


FREE 
FLOWING 
CALCIUM 


COLUMBIA QUARRY'S NEW 
DUST-FREE, EASY MIXING 
PRODUCT . . . 20-1? 
WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE 
COLUMBIA QUARRY COMPANY 
1007 Washington Ave., St. Louls 1, Mo. 


WORLD'S OLDEST AND 


is rough country for the most part 
with only a few broad valleys and 
wide plains suited to cash crop pro- 
duction. That part of the remainder 
of the Northeast that is classified as 
farm land is best suited to grazing 
and the production of a crop like hay 
which doesn’t have to be plowed up 
each year. 

It is not necessary to buy breeding 
stock of Angus, Hereford, or Short- 
horn to get into the beef business, 
according to Mr. Milliman. Thousands 
of dairymen are using Angus bulls 
artificially on cows from which they 
would not raise dairy heifers. 

“These calves, blocky fellows, bring 
more for veal at any veal age, and 
when raised for beef they are ready 
to fill out and fatten a year or more 
earlier than are dairy steers or heif- 
ers. Moreover, when sold in the week- 
ly auctions, black half-blood Angus 
bring more nearly the price of dairy 
beef of the same weight. 

“These hardy half-bloods can be 
sold as feeders by those who do not 


wish to feed them. And such chunky 
black animals out of dairy cows make 
nice beef for the farm freezer.” 

Antibiotics are proving effective in 
maintaining animal health and help- 
ing animals reach their full potential, 
according to Dr. Ralph Elliott of 
Lederle Laboratories, Pearl River, 
N.Y., who reviewed several tests with 
Aureomycin. 

Urea can be used successfully to 
replace part of the protein in rations 
for dairy and beef animals so long 
as other important parts of the ra- 
tion such as carbohydrates and min- 
erals are balanced, advised Bruce 
Poulton of the Rutgers dairy indus- 
try department. 

George W. Vander Noot, chairman 
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of the department of animal hus- 
bandry, described experimental work 
in feeding stilbestrol to steers, stat- 
ing that the general experience has 
been higher average daily gains with 
less feed, and no objectionable side 
effects. 


MILL REBUILT 

ST. FRANCIS, KANSAS — Grand 
opening of the new St. Francis Mill 
& Seed Co. was held recently. Owner 
is K. D. Crumly. The new buildings 
replaced the original mill which was 
destroyed by fire last August. A new 
office has also been built. Grain stor- 
age rooms have also been built, but 
more expansion is planned. 


PAUL BERG, P. E. - 


DO YOU MEASURE 


1302 E. WAYNE * FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


CONSULTATION AND DESIGN 


THE VALUE OF SERVICE? 


“SPECIAL” Services are Standard for DAWE’S VITAMELK Users 


It’s difficult to “weigh an intangible”. The value 
of dependability and extra service is hard to 
measure in terms of dollars and cents. Probably 
the best standard of measure is the value of your 
own time. For example, how much more could 
you accomplish with more of your time free to 
concentrate on increasing sales—your primary 


responsibility? 


Keeping up-to-date with the constantly chang- 
ing developments in nutrition and feed formula- 
tion, in itself, is too big a job for any individual 
—even if he could devote full-time effort to it. 
When you try to take on this all-important tech- 
nical end of your business as a “side-line”, both 
sales and production are bound to suffer. 


Here’s the alternative: 
Delegate to Dawe’s the 


teamwork. 


Chemical and Biological Laboratories, Nutrition 
Research Department and Farm Research Sta- 
tion are available to assist you on any research, 
formula or fortification problem. You get real 


All this help is available to you without cost 
when you fortify your feeds with Dawe’s 


Vitamelk. This full fortification in a single pack- 


responsibility for the 


evaluation and application of new nutritional de- 


velopments to your feeds by programming yo 
business the Vitamelk way. Your own time is left 
free for sales, planning and other vital manage- 


ment work. 


How Dawe’s Vitamelk program works for you: 
Dawe’s nutritionists work with you every step of 
the way in the over-all planning of a complete 
personalized nutritional program for you. Spe- NAME 
Cialists from Dawe’s Quality Control Laboratory, FIRM 


LARGEST SPECIALISTS 


La 


4800 6. Richmond St., 


bo 
PS-46 


age simplifies your buying, storing and manufac- 
turing. Vitamelk assures up-to-date fortification 
for each class of livestock and poultry feed. 

Without obligation, find out how this stream- 
lined “tailored to your needs” service program 
can help you operate your business on the sound- 
est possible basis. Mail the coupon today. 


Offices and warehouse stocks: Belgium—13, Courte rve des Claires, 
Antwerp. Mexico—Sierra Leona 755, Mexico 10, D. F. 

Please send me full information about Dawe's Vitamelk program 
and Feed Engineering Services. 


ries, Inc. 


Chicage 32, IIlinois 
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STATE 


IN VITAMIN PRODUCTS 


FOR 
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PELLET MILL 


JUMBO MODELS 


Unsurpassed 
For High Speed, 
Quality Pelleting . . . 


Are You 
Looking for 
These Features 
In a Pellet Mill? 


1. GREATER CAPACITY 
The new HELM JUMBO MODEL 
100 and JUMBO MODEL 60 
give you increased pellet ca- 
pacity, from poultry to cattle 
sizes. 


2. HIGH QUALITY PELLETS 
Firm, glossy pellets are an in- 
herent feature of the HELM 
JUMBO MODEL 100 and JUM- 
BO MODEL 60. 


ECONOMY OF OPERATION 
The high capacity of these mills 
gives the utmost in economy of 
operation. 


4. CONTROLLED LENGTH OF 
PELLETS 
A special feature of the HELM 
JUMBO 100 and JUMBO MOD- 
EL 60 is positive length control 
on all petlet sizes. 
In both machines, knives mount- 
ed on a turntable are used 


against die. Desired length of 
pellets can be gained by vary- 
ing speed of turntable. 


5. LOW MAINTENANCE COST 
The use of special metals and 
heavy duty anti-friction bearings 
throughout the HELM JUMBO 
MODEL 100 and JUMBO MOD- 
EL 60 assures the lowest of 
maintenance costs. 


6. EASE OF OPERATION 
This custom designed mill has 
controls arranged to be easily 
operated from one position. The 
HELM JUMBO MODEL 100 and 
JUMBO MODEL 60 can be op- 
erated by your untrained men. 


The HELM JUMBO MODEL 100 and the MODEL 60 are engineered 


to give you maximum efficiency. 
machines is their size, the JUMBO 


HELM also manufactures Pellet 


The only major difference between the 
MODEL 100 having the greater capacity. 


Coolers and other cottonseed oi! mill 


uipment, as well as the HELM Molasses Feed Bulk Delivery Body. 
We will be glad to furnish information on request. 
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Fewer Owners Lease 


Bluestem Pastures 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—The U.S. Ag- 
ricultural Marketing Service and the 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture 
reports that 81% of the available 
acreage of bluestem pastures was 
under lease by April 1. This com- 
pares with 89% under lease a year 
ago and the 10-year average of 82%. 

The critical shortage of pond water 
is the primary reason for failure of 
many pasture owners to lease pasture 
acreage. Some are planning on light 
pasturing to permit recovery from 
four years of drouth and heavy graz- 
ing. Other owners are “resting pas- 
tures” by leasing to the government 
and receiving deferred grazing pas- 
ture payments which range from 
$1.50 to $2.25 an acre. Stockwater 
supplies are very spotted even within 
counties but are generally adequate 
in east central and extreme southern 
counties of the Flint Hills area. 

As of April 1, few cattle had ar- 
rived in the area and heavy move- 
ment was not expected to get under 
way until after mid-April. The num- 
ber of cattle moving into the area 
is expected to be below last year’s 
number. 

Generally for the whole Flint Hills 
area a few more cattle were wintered 
this year than during the previous 
year. January 1 inventories indicate 
larger numbers of cattle on farms in 
the northern bluestem area but un- 
changed or smaller inventories in the 
south. 

Prospects 


for early grazing are 


| only fair. Most sections have enough 


moisture to start growth, but unless 


| above average rainfall is forthcoming 
| in April and May, growth of grass 


| 


| 
| 


 BO-DEE 


will not be sustained. 


OREGON ARRANGERS — Harold 
Davis (left), Buchanan-Cellers Grain 
Co., McMinnville, was in charge of 
the arrangements committee for the 
March 15-16 Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn. convention in Portland. 
Shown with him looking over a pro- 
gram is Russ Hays, new association 
manager. 


J. R. Clements Named 
Raymond Bag V. P. 


RICHMOND, VA.—J. R. Clements 
has been appointed vice president and 
general sales manager of the Ray- 
mond Bag Corp., it has been an- 
nounced by F. D. Gottwald, presi- 
dent of the Albemarle Paper Manu- 
facturing Co., Richmond, parent com- 
pany of Raymond. 

Mr. Clements was formerly general 
sales manager of the multiwall bag 
division of Albemarle. Raymond Bag 
Corp. is the newly formed division of 
Albemarle following Albemarle’s pur- 
chase of the old Raymond Bag Co 
of Middleton, Ohio. 


Vitamins D2 and D3 oil or water soluble 
and in dry ready-to-mix powders. 


VITAMINS D2 and D3— 
Stable even in the presence of minerals. 


BO-DEE STABLE 


Internal Bucket 


ELEVATOR 


@ This lift differs considerably from the 
standard lift, commonly called a buck- 
et elevator. 


Stable Dry Vitamin A powders. 


BoA-S and BO-A i 


| CLOR OFO LEN’ ( The clinically proven Dog Food Deodoranh 


@ The elevator is designed with two chains 
and a belt. The buckets are placed on bt 
the inside of the belts. 


@ The buckets gently discharge the pellets HYDROPOID Granular Hydrogenated Animal Fat. 
by turning upside down. The pellets 
fall on an angle chute and roll into Paes <4 


the cooler. 


@ The HELM INTERNAL BUCKET ELEVA- 
TOR is equipped with Anti-Friction 
bearings throughout. The chain is hard- 
ened steel. 


HELM INTERNAL BUCKET ELEVATORS are designed to 
complement the JUMBO MODEL 100 and MODEL 60. 
The elevator will work excellently with other mills as 
well. 


The JUMBO MODEL 100 and MODEL 60 are built 
to deliver pellets of even, controlled length. The HELM 
INTERNAL BUCKET ELEVATOR uses the internal bucket 
system to prevent breakage of the warm pellets. In this 
system, the buckets are attached 
on the inside of the belt. 


Oil Soluble Antioxidant— protects vitamins 
and guards against encephalomalacia. 


VIANOL 


~ 


Antioxidant—feed additive. 


Essential growth factor. 


METHIONINE 


a new concentrated alfalfa 
extract to assure 
pigmentation in poultry. 


BO-ZAN XANTHOPHYLL 
CONCENTRATE 


The pellets enter the elevator 
and are gently placed into the 
buckets. When each bucket reaches 
the top it turns upside down, gent- 
ly rolling the pellets onto an angle 
chute and into the cooler. 


220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
130 Central Avenue, Holland, Michigan 


2550 N.E. 28th St. Phone MArket 4-7223 Fort Worth 6, Texas 
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Dr. R. J. F. Kunz, New 
Borden Diwwision Head, 
Has Solid Background 


NEW YORK—Dr. Raymond J. F. 
Kunz, new president of the Borden 
Co.’s special products division, has 
divided his career between business 
and education, including nine years as 
professor of chemical engineering 
and work as chemist and chemical 
engineer for some of the nation’s top 
corporations. 

Joining Borden’s in 1945 as chief 
engineer of the special products divi- 
sion, Dr. Kunz was advanced to di- 
rector of engineering and production 
in 1952. He was named executive vice 
president of the division in 1955 and 
assumed the presidency on April 2 of 
this year. (See page 3 April 7 Feed- 
stuffs.) 

His business career began in 1925, 
after graduation from high school, as 
chemist in New York with Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, the research 
unit of the Bell System. Two years 
later he moved to Weehauken, N.J., 
in the post of chief chemist for Elkon, 
Ine. Servel, Inc., a leader in the re- 
frigeration field, next claimed his 
services in the role of chemical en- 
gineer, first in New York City and 
later in Evanston, 

Dr. Kunz returned to his alma ma- 
ter, Cooper Union, in 1931 as profes- 
sor of chemical engineering. With a 
chemical engineering degree from 
Cooper Union and a master’s degree 
from the University of Michigan al- 
ready to his credit, Dr. Kunz added 
still another, a doctorate in chemical 
engineering from Columbia Univer- 
sity in 1940. 

During this period he was also lec- 
turing at Columbia, maintaining his 
interests and associations in the busi- 
ness field, and was at the same time 
conducting a private consulting serv- 
ice on chemical engineering prob- 
lems. 

Dr. Kunz was at Northwestern 
University’s Technical Institute in 
Evanston, Ill., from 1940 through 
1943 as director of a special project. 
On its completion, he transferred to 
Hoffmann-La Roche, and from there 
to Borden’s. 

Dr. Kunz’s membership in business 
and social clubs reflects his back- 
ground, but his hobbies show a wide 
and unrelated range of interests. He 
is an active grade member of both 
the American Chemical Society and 
the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers, and is a resident member 
of the Chemist Club. Omego Delta 
Phi, Phi Lambda Upsilon, and Sigma 
Xi, the last two honorary chemical 
and scientific fraternities, respective- 
ly, also take claim on his interests. 

At his home in Clifton, N.J., Dr. 
Kunz indulges in his hobbies of art 
and painting, photography, electron- 
ics, woodworking and other handi- 


crafts. He and his wife, Cherie V. 
Kunz, have three sons: Raymond, Jr., 
15; Robert P., 14; and Lawrence 


Libby to Build Citrus 
Pulp Plant in Florida 


OCALA, FLA.—Libby, McNeil & 
Libby, Chicago, processor of canned 
and frozen foods, has announced that 
it will build a plant here which will 
process citrus pulp for feed. 

The pulp is a by-product of the 
firm’s orange juice operations. 

The plant, which is scheduled for 
completion May 1, will be built by 
Luria Engineering Co. of Bethlehem, 
Pa. The factory will be a standard- 
ized steel frame structure that will be 
produced at the Luria plant and then 
shipped to Ocala for erection. 


Peavey to Sponsor 
Traffic Club Event 


MINNEAPOLIS—F. H. Peavey & 
Co, will sponsor the annual grain and 
milling division luncheon of the Traf- 
fic Club of Minneapolis on April 19 
at Hotel Nicollet. 

Special entertainment is planned, 
and a number of representatives of 
grain and milling concerns have been 
invited to attend as guests of the 


G.L.F. Exchange to 
Give Spring Discount 
ITHACA, N.Y.—A members’ spring 
discount of 4% on formula dairy, 
poultry and stock feeds, formula fer- 
tilizers, grass and field seed, and 
farm hardware items manufactured 
by the Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, 
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Inc., is being offered to the 118,000 
farmer-members of the cooperative. 

The G.L.F. directors authorized the 
discount because of the continuing 
cost-price squeeze on farmers, accord- 
ing to C. N. Silcox, general manager 
of the cooperative. The program. is 
expected to save the members about 
$1 million. 


BUTLER 


"BOX 938 


organization. 


AN ECONOMICAL SOURCE 
of High Quality 


hos 


GALENA PARK, TEXAS 


SALES AGENTS: Bes, Inc.. Minneapolis; Carroll Swanson Sales 
¥" 


PHOSPHORUS 


Defluorinated Phosphate 
19% Phosphorus 


PHONE HOUSTON 


Angeles; Berger 


"MORE PRODUCTION 


AT NO EXTRA COST 


Kichardsen, G-17 Gross Bagger 


ay for itself in no time at all. ’ 


4 


Low initial cost—long operating life 
—and high weighing accuracy char- 
acterize the Richardson G-17 Gross 
Bagger. In bagging hundreds of dif- 
ferent materials, the G-17’s simple, 
speedy and economical operation 
means greater production for you 

. and elimination of the profit- 
stealing overweights of a manual 
operation. 


And, too, a single G-17 can serve 
scattered bins containing different 
materials, or can function as a low 


ie for Data Sheet #5301 for the full story on | saving money this easy way. 


Kichardsen 


MATERIALS HANDLING BY 


cost bagging scale for soft and slug- 
gish materials when fed by screw, 
belt or vibrating feeder. 


All-mechanical, the semi-automatic 
G-17 combines all the advantages 
of Richardson engineering and ma- 
terials handling experience. Multi- 
wall paper or open mouth textile 
bags from 50 to 140 Ibs. are easily 
handled without adjustment or ac- 
cessories, held firmly by the auto- 
matic Cam-grip bagholder. 


Richardson Scales S.A., 


RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY, Clifton, New als 


Atlanta Boston * Buffalo Chicago Cincinnati Detroit * Houston * Memphis 
Minneapolis * New York * Omaha « Philadelphia « Pittsburgh * San Francisco 
Wichita Montreal * Toronto Havanae Mexico-City * San Juan 
1-3. Rue de Chantepoulet, Geneva, Switzerland 

Richardson Scale Co., Ltd., 40-42 George Street, Nottingham, Englond 


YOU HAVE READ... 


ABOUT STRESSES . . . Stress Conditions in Poultry and 
Animals . . . but—Do You Know What To Do About Them? 


Specifide’s SERVICE BULLETIN NO, 101, “Stress and Stress Stalls in Animal Production” 
discusses this growth-arresting phenomenon, and offers suggestions on what to do to prevent 
and correct the troubles. 


This authoritative Bulletin, written by competent members of Specifide’s staff after con- 
siderable consultation with other nutritionists and veterinarians, is our contribution to your 
knowledge of and solution for this worrisome problem. 


in order to supply 


Such investigation is a course Specifide regularly pursues on its recommendations or products, 


The!Best of Everything to You! 


a 
Specifide, Inc. 
Farmaceuticals for the Feed Trade 
3555 Sutherland 


P.O. Box 5305 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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All-Out Sales Push Enables Feed Man 
To Move 15 Boxcars 


One hundred forty-three feeders 
treveled to Jesup Farmers Co-op in 
Jesup, Iowa, March 26, to unload 15 
boxcars carrying 302 tons of feed 
which they had paid for in advance. 

The train load of feed is believed 
to be one of the largest movements 
of cash feed ever handled in one day 
by a single dealer. 

The feed was sold in a concen- 
trated two-day sales effort in the 
Jesup area by 19 salesmen of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc. A direct mail letter 


‘explaining the plan and a local news- 


of Feed in 1 Day 


paper ad preceded the sales calls. All 
feeder calls were made within six 
miles of Jesup. 

The plan was that all feeds would 
be offered at a sale price which the 
dealer could afford only if his custo- 
mers could pay cash and unload the 
feed direct from boxcars to their own 
trucks on a designated day. By elim- 
inating handling and financing, the 
dealer could sell at a greatly reduced 
price. The large volume order made 
it possible for the manufacturer to 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


BUDDE 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 


EUREKA 3-SCREEN, 2-AIR 
SUPER CLEANERS 


Your best investment in Receiving Sep- 
arators for grains and other products 
in elevators, terminal warehouses and 


processing plants. 


Eureka grain cleaning and separating equipment has been the 
leader for 100 years, and today’s models represent the finest in 
modern design, operation and construction. Superb scalping and 
cleaning, uniform separations, large capacity, low operating cost, 
dependability and economy are important features which place 
the Eureka line above all others. Grains of every kind, in mill, 
elevator or processing plants are handled with speed and uni- 
formity. Where extra large capacity is desired, a unit of double 
screen area and capacity is provided in the Eureka Double Twin 
Shoe Super Cleaner. We invite your inquiries. 


The Evreka trademark in Flour, Feed, Seed, Grain and Cereal Machinery and Equipment 
is like the Continental Mark I! in cars. It’s the recognized symbol of a superior product. 


A BUSY DAY—Feeders in the Jesup, Iowa, area came with trucks and 
wagons to unload 15 boxcars carrying 302 tons of feed in one day. The feed 
had been sold beforehand in a two-day sales effort by 19 salesmen for Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., in cooperation with the Jesup Farmers Co-op. All feeder 
calls were made within six miles of Jesup and 148 feeders made purchases. 


ship the mixed cars of feed direct 
from his plant. 

The train pulled into Jesup shortly 
after noon on March 26. Banners 
draped the engine and cars and Car! 
Nauholz, co-op manager, who had 
met the train on the outskirts of 
Jesup, was riding the engine. More 
than 100 feeders, feed salesmen and 
interested dealers from nearby towns 
lined the tracks to watch the train 
arrive. 

Within a few minutes the boxcars 
were being opened, trucks and trail- 
ers were backed up to the car doors 
and everyone pitched in to unload 
the feed sacks. For the rest of the 
day the rail siding was the busiest 
place in Jesup as the trucks continu- 
ously moved in and out. 

Most of Jesup’s population of 900 
entered into the spirit of the event. 
Merchants furnished coffee and 
doughnuts to the feeders, decorated 
their windows with “welcome” ban- 
ners, and ran special sales. 

Mr. Nauholz, whose co-op had be- 
come a Pillsbury dealer four months 
before, said the low price and “un- 
load-it-yourself” features of the sales 
plan pulled in 60 new customers. 


B. J. Phillips Promoted 


By Coronet Phosphate 


NORFOLK, VA.—B. J. Phillips has 
been appointed Coronet defluorinated 
phosphate sales representative in the 
southeastern territory for Coronet 
Phosphate Co., it has been announced 
by Henry Highton, sales manager. 

Mr. Phillips joined Coronet in 1948, 
and until recently was assigned to 
the firm’s defluorinated phosphate 
production facilities near Plant City, 
Fla. 

A native of Plant City, Mr. Phillips 
attended the Lakeland Business Col- 
lege and the University of Florida. 

In his new capacity he will head- 
quarter at the Coronet general offices 
in Norfolk. 


FOR POULTRY’ 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers 
in Southwest 


MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 


Kaneas City, Mo. 
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ULTIMATE IN-POULTRY 
FEED FORTIFICATION 


vy, feed manufacturers aff over America are selling 


ods of tens of high-producing poultry feeds 

orden’s ME-FL blend . feeds built to promote better 
_. faster growth, greater feed efficiency and maximum 
duction, Result: steadily increasing feeder acceptance, 
or tonnage. 


superiority ef Borden’s MF-FL blend has been firmly 
by its many years of leadership im its field, is 
>) souree Of two tremendously important unidentified 
factors, the “fish factor” from condensed fish solu- 
4 liver and glanduler meal, and fish meal .. and the 
factor from condensed whey solubles. These twe-vital 


ool factors ere further supplemented and enhanced by... 3s 


- fermentation factors derived from grain and milk 
And, this natural-source fortification is standardized 

cal B vitemins, betaine, methionine, DPPD, menadione 
ongenese. Further, Borden’s MF-FL biend is available 


without gueranteed levels of antibiotics and vitamins 


ina 


the least important feature of Borden's MF-FL blend is 
helps you solve the problem of buying, storing, han- 
and blending many seperate ingredients. 


The Borden man will be glad to give yew com. 
plete information next time he calls. 
can write ... tight now... 


FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPARTMENT 
350 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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100—FEEDSTUFFS, April 14, 1956 


Classified advertisements accepted until 
Wednesday each week for the issue of 
the following Saturday. 

Rates: 15¢ per word; minimum charge 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; 


Classified Ads 


$1.50 minimum. Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office. If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 


Classified advertising rate not available 
for commercial advertising. Advertise- 
ments of new machinery, products and 
services accepted for insertion at mini- 
mum rate of $9 per column inch. 

All Want Ads cash with order. 


HELP WANTED 
v 


EXPERIENCED DOG 


FOOD SALESMAN 
with a following among feed stores, to 
sell nationally distributed dry dog food. 
Complete line. Many territories open. Com- 
miasion and expense allowance. Ad No. 
1349, Feedstuffs, Rox 67, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn 


GEORGIA AREA SALES AND SERVICE 
representative by nationally established 


manufacturer of poultry health and sani- 
tation products, vitamins and mineral 
concentrates. Must have car. Salary, com- 
mission, expenses. Ad No. 1641, Feed- 


stuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

WANTED — FEED MILL FOREMAN AND 
superintendent. Large eastern poultry 
feed mill looking for experienced man to 
supervise entire operation including rout- 
ing and dispatching: Need man with ad- 
ministrative ability. Send complete resume, 
present salary and full qualifications. Ad 
No, 1653, Feedstuffs, Box 67, Minneap- 
olis 1, Minn. 


OUTSIDE SALESMAN WANTED 
Position pays $5 ton plus chick and equip- 
ment bonus. Two-week vacation with stock 
purchase opportunity. Aggressive, Midwest 
custom mill with lent + and 
buik facilities. Address 1582, Feedstutts, 
P. ©. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


EXPERIENCED FEED SALESMEN— 
Prominent Southwest Feed Mil! dis- 
tributing feed throughout Arkansas, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana and Ten- 
messee desires several experienced 
feed salesmen for various areas. Excel- 
lent opportunities for earnings by 
qualified men. Ad No. 1654, Feed- 
stuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minne- 
seta. 


MANAGER, FARM SALES 
DIVISION 

Southern. Californic mill, with a 
quality feed and a good reputation 
for over 25 years, needs man with 
poultry and anima! nutrition, and 
successful sales management back- 
ground to supervise 12 to 14 men call- 
ing on commercial poultrymen and 
stockmen within a 200 mile radius of 
Los Angeles. Your communication can 
be in confidence. Address Ad No. 
1545, Feedstuffs, 612 Board of Trade, 
Kanses City 5, Mo. 


SALESMAN OR FACTORY 
REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 
Sell proven products through Feed 
Dealers, Elevators and Hatcheries. 
This is a sound money-making proposi- 
tion, offered by a reliable well-rated 
firm expanding its sales program. 
Don't let this pass you by. Your ter- 
ritory may be available. Replies treat- 
ed strictly confidential. Write in care 
of Ad No. 1611, Feedstuffs, Box 67, 

Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR 
Sales and Advertising 
Assistant 


Young man, 25-35, for sales and 
advertising department of leading 
national organization located mid- 
west, producing packaged and feed 
additive products for the poultry 
industry. Ag school training and/ 
or related experience desirable. 
Tact, sound judgment, imagina- 
tion, flair for copy, ability to an- 
alyze, plan, handle detail all phases 
of marketing, sales, advertising 
essential. Send complete, personal 
data, background experience, 
salary required and small photo 
to: Ad No. 1627, Feedstuffs, Box 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


HELP WANTED 


v 
SALESMAN, INCREASE YOUR INCOME, 
sell complete line of veterinary products, 
to feed dealers and hatcheries, excellent 
commission. Address Ad No. 1472, Feed- 
stuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
TERRITORY MANAGER WANTED — NA- 
tionally known expanding company lo- 


cated in the Midwest wants to hire four 
experienced feed salesmen for territory 
manager positions. If you have proven 
your ability to open new dealers as well 
as develop present ones, we invite your 
inquiry for fur r information. We offer 
good starting salaries plus an unlimited 
bonus Car furnished Many employee 


benefits. Make no mistake about it—we’re 
looking for good men and are prepared to 
pay the price to get them. Opportunities 


like this are rare. Reply today. Your in- 
quiry handled in strict confidence. Ad No. 
1637, Feedstuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


WHIKLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS. 
J. EB. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


ONE EXTRA LARGE HAMMER MILL. 
Three Corn Shellers with Drags. Three 
Midget Marvel Mills. C. L. Smith, Leola, 
Pa. 


939 FT. OVERHEAD TOW CHAIN, COM- 
plete with drive and 100 Nutting trucks. 
General Mills, Inec., 2917 Guinotte Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


CHAMPION MOBILE GRINDER AND MIX- 


er units. Champion Portable Mill Co., 
2105 Como Ave. 8. E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 


PINK WHEAT DETECTOR, BLACK AND 
white light assembly with inspection ta- 
ble. Mill Equipment Sales, Box 222, Hills- 
dale, Mich, 


GENERAL SALES MANAGER 
WANTED 


WELL ESTABLISHED FEED SPECIALTY PRO- 
DUCER DESIRES TOP CALIBER MAN WITH 
BROAD EXPERIENCE IN THE FEED BUSI- 
NESS TO ORGANIZE AND DIRECT A COM- 
PLETE SALES PROGRAM. MUST HAVE 
ABILITY TO SUPERVISE, STIMULATE AND 
COORDINATE THE ACTIVITIES OF 25 
SALESMEN. THE MAN WE WANT PROB- 
ABLY IS SUCCESSFUL IN HIS PRESENT 
POSITION BUT IS LOOKING FOR A BROAD- 
ER OPPORTUNITY. HE IS 35 TO 40 YEARS 
OLD AND HAS THE ABILITY AND EXPERI- 
ENCE DIRECTING SALESMEN AND HOLD- 
ING THEIR RESPECT. SALARY OPEN FOR 
THE RIGHT MAN. AD NO. 1644 FEED- 
STUFFS, I41 W. JACKSON BLYD., CHI- 
CAGO 4, ILL. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

v 
FOR SALE — FEED MANUFACTURING 
plant complete with pellet mill mixers. 


Located in Sioux City. Write Box 1251, 
Sioux City Iowa. 


FOR SALE—GOOD BUSI- 
ness in central Minnesota. Good building 
with full equipment. Owner wishes to 
retire. Ad No. 1625, Feedstuffs, Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn 


FEED MILL 


COMPLETE 150,000 BUS SHEL GR: AIN ELE- 
vator on main line, Pennsylvania R.R. 
at Laurel, Delaware. Center of the Del- 
Mar poultry section and soybean and corn 
area. Write Delaware Soy Products Corp., 
P. O. Box 143, Belleville, N. ¥ 


FOR SAL E “= 25% % OWNERSHIP — TWO 
large alfalfa dehydrator plants located in 
heart of irrigated northern Colorado. In- 
vestment or working interest. Total price 
$38,000. Contact J. P. Dubberley, 660 
Wadsworth, Denver 15, Colo 


When you want to Buy or Sell 
ELEVATORS or 
FEED MILLS 
See or Write Us Your Needs 
We Have Some Good Ones in 
OHIO-INDIANA-. 
ILLINOIS 


MID-WEST BUSINESS EXCHANGE 
Halbert C. Smith Plymouth, Ind. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


v 


WHEN YOU ARE IN THE MARKET FOR 
new or used mill machinery, electric mo- 
tors or any other equipment, write J. B. 
Hagan Mil! Machinery. Jefferson City, Mo. 


WRITE US, WE HAVE WHAT YOU NEED 
in supplies for feed and flour milis. If 
it's new or used, buy it from Hughes, 
Wayland, Mich. 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAK- 
anteed first-class throughout, 6 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Ad No, 8774, Feedstuffs, Min- 
neapolis 1, Minn. 


FOR SALE—REBUILT 4A BLUE STREAK 
mill with 60 H.P., 1,800 R.P.M. motor; 
used Bauer Mill No. 182 with 60 H.P., 
3,600 R.P.M. motor, priced right to move. 
Write or phone the Prater Pulverizer Co., 
__ Chicago 60, DL 


FOR SAL E—(4) SPROUT- WALDRON RIB- 
bon Mixers, 336 cu. ft. (12,000 Ib.) work- 
ing capacity. Rotary dryers, 3'x25’; 4'x30’; 
4'6"x40'; 5°6"xb0’; 6’x40’. Also hammer 
mills, pulverizers, bucket elevators, screw 
conveyors, bulk-flo drag conveyors, etc. 
Perry Equipment Corp., 1403 N. 6th St., 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


"OR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS, RICH- 
ardson Scales, truck scales, hammermilis, 
oat crimpers, horizontal and upright feed 
mixers, sewing machines, elevator legs, 
screw conveyors, molasses mixers and pel- 
let mills. J. BE. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


PRICED FOR QUICK SALE—GOOD USED 


mobile hammermill units in operating 
condition—No. 3 U.P. Jay-Bee, powered 
by Oliver 99 diesel. Mounted complete on 
1949 1%-ton Ford truck—No. 3 U.P. Jay- 


Bee, powered by Waukesha MZR 6 cylin- 
der gas engine. Mounted on 1946 1%-ton 
Chevrolet truck, Call or write Elmer Wil- 
kins, Syracuse, Neb., Phone 74. 


FOR SALE—NO. 9 SYDNEY CORN  CLEAN- 
er, good condition, $600. No. 35 Indiana 
exhaust fan, $200. Mangelsdorf seed ger- 
minator, good as new, $100. 15 H.P. to- 
tal enclosed, fan cooled, 3-phase, 220-440 
volt motor, $250. 7% H.P. total enclosed, 
fan cooled, 3-phase, 220-440 volt motor, 
$140. The Davis Co., P. O. Box 301, Shel- 
byville, IIL 


TWO 6"x2l' MAYRATH GRAIN UNLOAD- 
ers with 2 H.P. motors. One 36’ Steel 
Single Leg Elevator, No. 88 Chain, 8” 
Cups. One 17’ Steel Single Leg Elevator, 
10” Belt, 8” Cups. One WW Grinder Ham- 
mer Mill, V-Belt Drive, 40 H.P. motor. 
One Belt Drive Gruendler Junior Ham- 
mer Mill. 35’ of 15” Speedway Roller Con- 
veyor, Turns and Stands. Four 1,000-Ib. 
Over and Under Platform Scales. One 
Union Special Sack Sewing Machine. One 
60-Sack Helm Pellet Mill, 30 H.P. motor. 
One Draver Wing Type Feeder. 6”, 9”, 
12” Screw Conveyor. Electric Motors, 1% 
H.P, to 75 H.P. Sproles & Cook Machin- 
ery Co., Inc., 151 Leslie St., Dallas, Texas; 
Phone: PRospect 5958. 


SALESMAN — EXPERIENCE INCLUDES 
formula feeds, vitamins and mixing spe- 
cialties—familiar with Northeast region 
Capable of establishing jobber and whole- 
sale distribution Able, honest and de- 
pendable Ad No. 1645, Feedstuffs, 651 


York 17, N. Y. 


CONNEC TION WITH 
r if 


Fifth Ave., New 
INTERE STED IN 


another quality feed urer. Col- 
lege grad e, 15 ars rience selling 
and dé ping »bbers et: feed mer- 
chant mixer hatcheries and farmer or- 
ganizations. Like to sell and service poul- 
try, turkey, dairy, hog and dog’ feeders. 
Ad No. 1651, Feedstuffs, Box 67, Minne- 
apolis a Minn 

MAN AGE R OF FEED AND FARM SERV- 
ice department of Midwest grain market- 
ing company seeks position managing me- 
dium-siz mpany. Master’s degree 
in animal n n, fluent publ speaker, 
experien n feed formulation, purchas 
ing, distr itior nd sales. Can give ex- 
cellent business educational and moral 
references. Prefer Minnesota or Iowa lo- 
cation. Could buy modest interest. Ad No. 
1649, Feedstuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 


BABY CHICKS FOR SALE 


v 


BABY CHICKS—AS HATCHED OR SEXED 


Five popular breeds and one hybrid. 
Quality Quantity Service. Wholesale 
prices. Milford Hatchery, Liberty Road, 


Randalistown, Md. 


MACHINERY WANTED 


v 
WANTED ONE GOOD USED 5’x7” BUCK- 
et elevator 45’ to 50’ long. Priced reason- 


able. State price. 
Box 521, 


Wirgrass Milling Co., 

Dothan, Ala. 

WANTED—SIX ‘OR TWELVE UNIT “LAB- 
eonco Kjeldahl and six unit crude fiber 
assembly. Ad No. 1632, Feedstuffs, Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICBAKDSUN 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. B. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 

City, Mo. 


Louisville Feed Club 
To Meet April 16 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—K. P. Vinsel, 
executive secretary of the Louisville 
Chamber of Commerce, wil be guest 
speaker before the Louisville Feed 
Club, at its April 16 meeting in Kap- 
hammers Party House. 

His subject will be “Louisville, Its 
Growth, Problems and Future.” 


CCC SALES 


(Continued from page 10) 


izations, the exporter in obtaining ex- 
port business, is compelled virtually 
to make his overnight offers of a 
grain for export at a price somewhat 
below the CCC asking price of that 
day. Once having obtained acceptance 
of a bid, it becomes the responsibility 
of the exporter to erase or minimize 
his loss which is manifest on accept- 
ance of an offer by a foreign buyer. 


Non-competitive 


Under the f.o.b. port terminal sales 
policy now in effect, all export sellers 
would seem to be reduced to a vir- 
tual non-competitive situation and 
making them little different from the 
sellers of grains obtained from the 
Canadian Wheat Board. Exporters 
have insisted that only through in- 
terior sales offers would they be able 
to use the full efficiency of their 
organization in promoting U.S. grain 
exports. 

The USDA policy reversal is not 
one in the direction of free enter- 
prise, USDA officials admit, but they 
say that it is a necessary concomit- 
ant of the huge surplus accumulation 
which places an almost insoluble 
management problem on CCC, most 
effectively resolved through an f.o.b. 
port sales arrangement. 

The new policy appears to give the 
administration a firmer rein over 
wheat prices and prevent any interior 
sales from checking any price ad- 
vance in this commodity. 

Comments from trade sources who 
have advocated the interior sales 
policy are bitter and assert that 
USDA is not following the congres- 
sional mandate that disposals under 
government programs must, to the 
extent practicable, follow the normal 
channels of trade and commerce. In 
this instance, however, USDA ap- 
pears to have used the qualifying 
phrase “to the extent practicable” 
as the reason for their decision. 


Mill Accountants 
To Meet April 20 


WICHITA, KANSAS — The Flour 
Mill & Grain Accountants Assn. will 
meet at the Allis Hotel, Wichita, 
Kansas, on April 20. 

Charles Moffett, assistant training 
director for the Boeing Aircraft Co., 
Wichita, will discuss personne] selec- 
tion and training. Douglas Stone, 
certified public accountant, will de- 
scribe the form of reports to top 
management. Mr. Stone was former- 
ly with the C-G Grain Co. 

Eddie Conklin, Conklin’s Office 
Equipment, Inc., will offer a plan 
for contro] of grain accounting by 
machine. 


93 Holsteins Sold 


At Eshelman Farm 


LANCASTER, PA. — A Holstein 
dispersal sale was held recently at 
the Red Rose Experimental Farms of 
John W. Eshelman & Sons, Lancas- 
ter. Ninety three animals were sold. 
The company retained 19 heifers for 
experimental purposes to be used in 
the development and improvement of 
Red Rose Feed. 

A crowd estimated at more than 
750 persons, including many from 
surrounding states, paid nearly $41,- 
000, an average of $439, for the 93 
head of registered Holsteins. The 60 
cows that were in milk averaged $520. 

The top price of $1,900 was paid 
for Red Rose Elmwood Winterthur, a 
77-year-old daughter of Ormsby Fobes 
Winterthur out of Red Rose Elwood 
Fobes. The cow was still on test and 
had produced over 800 lb. butterfat 
since freshening. 


= — 


ad 


TEXAS MEETING—The beginning of a new system of cooperation between 
the feed control service of Texas and the Texas Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
was marked recently when industry representatives met at College Station 
with representatives of the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, of which 
the state feed control service is a part. Shown in the picture on the left are 
members of two advisory committees to the service and others interested in 
feed problems. One of the committees is the industry advisory committee 
appointed by Monroe May, president of the Texas Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
The other is the technical advisory committee made up of experiment station 
and feed control representatives. (A story of the meeting appeared in Feed- 
stuffs April 7.) In the picture, from the left are Harry Dobbyn, Abilene; 
Harry Konen, Houston; Dr. I. W. Rupel, head of Texas A&M’s dairy depart- 


ment; Steele Wright, Nacogdoches; Reed McDonald, chancellor's office, Texas 
A&M College System; Harry L. German, Nacogdoches; Dr. J. R. Couch, chair- 
man of the technical advisory committee; standing, Dr. R. D. Lewis, experi- 
ment station director; Mr. May; Dr. Carl L. Lyman, head of biochemistry 
and nutrition department; Dr. J. H. Quisenberry, poultry department head; 
Fred Hale; George McCarthy, Fort Worth; Ben C. Wormeli; R. E. Leighton, 
and Dr. J. F. Fudge, state chemist. At left, background, is F. D. Brock, 


control service head. 


The group toured various Texas research projects which are sponsored 
wholly or in part by funds from the control service. In the picture on the 
right, Dr. Couch, second from left, is showing committee members some of 
the feeding research with caged layers. At left is Mr. May. Third from the 
left is Mr. McCarthy, and at the right is Mr. Konen. 


Fish Meal Output in 


January Up Sharply 


WASHINGTON — Production of 
fish meal and scrap in January was 
up sharply as was the output of con- 
densed fish solubles. But the produc- 
tion of homogenized-condensed fish 
was well under production in the 
same month last year. 

A report from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior shows that the 
January output of fish meal and scrap 
by firms which normally account for 
about 90% of the total production 
amounted to 5,205 tons, compared 


AT PREMIUM PRICES! 


We want men who are now calling on 
feed dealers, hatcheries and large egg 
producers who can sell a QUALITY 
EGG PROGRAM. We are leasing a re- 
frigerated egg display case for use in 
food stores thet will increase egg 
sales 30% te 60%. If you are now 
calling on these firms, you're the man 
we want. Very liberal commission of- 
fered. Leads furnished. Write: Phil 
Tobias, Sr., TOBIAS ENTERPRISES, 187 
N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Illinois. 


SALESMEN WANTED 
IN EVERY STATE 


HIGHER QUALITY 

HEAT TREATED H A M M E R $s 
Hammers direct from manufacturer of 
years’ experience. Send your specifica- 
tions or worn hammer. Quantity dis- 
counts on h rs Ask 
for prices. 

SOUTHWEST a SUPPLY CO. 

P. 0. Box 7455 N. Kansas City, Mo. 


Standard steel elevators, belt and bucket type, avail” 
able from stock. Ten Heavy Duty sizes, from 300 to 
10,000 Bu /Hr., for continuous service and four 
Light Duty sizes, from 110 to 750 Bu/Hr., for inter- 
mittent service. We also manufacture screw con- 
veyors and hoppers. Send your requirements for 
complete informat: on. 
GODSHALK 
Sheet Metal Fabricators 


BANGOR, PA. 


with 1,893 tons in January last year. 
Increases in the landings of menhad- 
en, Pacific sardines, and tuna and 
mackerel accounted for most of the 
gain in meal output. 

Condensed fish solubles produced 
during January amounted to 5.4 mil- 
lion pounds, 166% greater than in 
the same month a year ago. Produc- 
tion of homogenized-condensed fish 
during January, 1956, amounted to 
396,000 lb., 66% below the 1.2 million 
pounds reported for January, 1955. 

Imports of fish meal during Decem- 
ber, 1955, totaled 10,175 tons. Total 
1955 imports of fish meal into the U.S. 
according to the report, amounted to 
97,998 tons. 


STOCK CONVERTED 

NEW YORK—American Cyanamid 
Co. has announced that during March 
an additional 54,846 shares of pre- 
ferred stock were converted into 
120,441 shares of common stock. As 
of March 31, outstanding shares were 
343,076 shares of preferred and 9,290,- 
696 shares of common stock. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 
PRODUCTION 
February, 1956, With Comparisons 


The Production & Marketing Administra- 
tion reports the following statistics on dis- 
tillers dried grains output (in tons of 2,- 
000 Ib.): 


Dark Light Dried 
grain grain solubles Total 
Feb., 1956* .. 13,000 6,400 4,100 23,500 


Jan., 1956 ... 12,890 6,900 4,300 24,000 
Feb., 1955 ... 9,600 7,600 4,600 21,800 
Jan., 1955 ... 9,600 5,900 3,500 19,000 
Season's total: 
Oct.-Feb., 

1955-56 .... 72,800 36,300 22,500 131,600 
Oct.-Feb. 

1954- 55 ---- 58,900 27,900 20,200 107,000 


*Preliminary. 

Stocks of distillers dried grains on hand 
at plants and warehouses Feb. 29, 1956, 
amounted to 2,900 tons, compared with 3,- 
100 tons Jan. 31, 1956, and 2,600 tons Feb. 
28, 1955. 


The Profitable 
Premium Quality Line 


Eli Lily & Co. to Buy 


Nebraska Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. — Stock- 
holders of Corn States Laboratories, 
Inc., national distributor of veteri- 
nary products located at Omaha, 
have agreed to sell all their stock 
in the company to Eli Lilly & Co. of 
Indianapolis. 

Forrest Teel, executive vice presi- 
dent of Eli Lilly & Co., said April 5 
the purchase of the Nebraska firm is 
subject only to a final audit and oth- 
er closing details. The purchase will 
be for cash. 

Mr. Teel said acquisition of Corn 
States Laboratories will give his com- 
pany an established outlet for any 
veterinary products coming from its 
expanded research and development 
program. Corn States Laboratories 
will function as a subsidiary of Eli 
Lilly & Co. 

The Corn States Laboratories were 
established in 1914. Manufacturing 
plants are located at Omaha and 
Ralston, Neb. 


ROLL-A-VAC 
FOUNT 


Automatic, trouble-free operation . . . no 
floats, valves or gaskets. Saves time and 
work. Rolls up to fill from hose, bucket 
or pump . . . then down to drink. Holds 
85 gallons to water 100 hogs. Easy to 
clean and move. Write for Folder 


FARMER FEEDER Co., Inc. Cambridge City, ind. 


an 


Made by Holland’s Foremost Spi 


hor ATLAS CORDAG 


Write Today Distribution 


BOXER CHAMPS TRAIN ON 
VITALITY KIBBLED BISCUITS 


Shown above is Mrs. Fred J. Ort- 
man of Des Plaines, Ill. with her 
award- -winning thoroughbred Box- 
ers: Ortman’s Top Performance 
Ortman’s Miss Independence, an 
Ortman’s Perfect Power. All three 
have won Best of Breed and Best of 
Match Awards in Illinois and other 
mid-western shows. 

Mrs. Ortman writes: “We have fed 
Vitality Dog Food ever since start- 
ing in Boxer breeding 2% years ago. 
We have the top bloodlines in the 
Midwest. Vitality Kibbled Biscuits 
have been used from the very start 
and you can see the fine condition 
of our Boxers. Every pup that leaves 
our kennel is a credit to us and the 
Boxer breed.” (Letter on file.) 
FEED VITALITY KIBBLED BISCUITS MOIS- 
TENED (NOT SOAKED) OR DRY. NEVER 
GET GUMMY .. . WON’T MUSH UP. 


@ A VITALITY DOG FOOD FOR EVERY NEED 
@ SUPER-IRONIZED AT NO EXTRA COST 


See Your Vitality Dealer or write 


VITALITY PAMLLS, INC. 
250 West 87th Street © Chicago 20, illinois 
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Says R. E. DOOLEY, Mgr. 
TEXAS FEED & GRAIN CO. 
DEVINE, TEXAS 


“We purchased our Brower Mixer in 1952 and it 
has required no repairs so far. It is very economi- 
cal to operate. In fact, the increase in our electric 
bill is hardly noticeable. We do custom mixing and 
this service has made a tremendous increase in the 
number of our customers. Because of our mixer, 


we have been able to sell many supplements that 
we would not have sold otherwise. The mixer is a 
good profit maker for us.” 


BROWER 
FEED MIXER 


Mixes a perfect blend in approximately 10 minutes 
—at a power cost from 3¢ to 5¢ per ton. Above 
and below-floor models. Five sizes—mixing capaci- 
ties of 700, 1,200, 2,000, 3,000 and 4,000 pounds per 
batch. Heavy welded steel construction—gives years 
of trouble-free service. Many exclusive features— 


easier and faster to operate. Write for full details. 
30-DAY TRIAL 


Brower Mec. Co., 402 N. 3rd St., Quincy, Il. 


@ INCREASE FEED SALES! 
@ GET MORE REPEAT SALES! 
@ SATISFY MORE CUSTOMERS! 


biotic Pre- 
Vitamins, Amino Acids, Trace Minerals and 


Autibiotics to make your feeds produce better 
results. The fast growing trend is toward Hi- 
Potency Vitamin and recommended levels of 
Antibiotic Fortification. Successful Feed Build- 
ers are increasing Sales, getting Steady Repeat 
Orders and developing greater customer satis- 
faction with JERSEE VITAL-MIN. They have 
relied on JERSEE .. . builders of Vita- 

Minized and Mineral Pre-Mixes for more 
than 35 years. 


Successfully Serving Feed 
Manufacturers from Coast to Coast 


Write today for 
Dealers’ Sales helps 


MINNEAPOLIS 
MINNESOTA 


Charles F. Heard 


CENTRAL SOYA APPOINTMENTS—tThree personnel appointments for the 
Chattanooga plant of Central Soya Co. and McMillen Feed Mills have been 
announced by R. W. Fay, plant manager. Max Spencer, plant production 
engineer, is assuming the duties of M & R superintendent at the plant. 
Strother Asquith, personnel director, has been named assistant superintendent 
of the elevator department. Charlies F. Heard, newly associated with Central 
Soya, has been appointed personnel director of the plant. Mr. Spencer, a 
graduate of Purdue University, has been with Central Soya since 1947. He 
was associated with the company’s technical division before being named pro- 
duction engineer in 1955. Mr. Asquith is an electrical engineer graduate of 
Mississippi State College. He joined Central Soya as engineer-personnel super- 
visor of the Memphis plant in 1954 and was named personnel director at 
Chattanooga in 1955. Mr. Heard is a graduate of the University of Georgia 
with degrees in economics and management. For the past five years he has 
been associated with Dairy-Pak, Inc., at Athens, Ga., as personnel director. 


‘ is well known in the Midwest for his 
Fred B. Laux Joins operation of the Consolidated Alfalfa 


Nebraska Dehydrator Co., an Omaha alfalfa brokerage 
ARLINGTON, NEB.—J. D. Gifford, | 
president of the Arlington (Neb.) The Arlington company operates 
Dehydrator Co., has announced the | five drums in Arlington and Nicker- 
association of Fred B. Laux with the | son, Neb., and two in Larned, 
company as sales manager. Mr. Laux | Kansas. 


It takes meat to make meat! 


“THAT’S WHY I USE WILSON’S 
RED W BRAND PROTEIN 

CONCENTRATES AND VITAGEN 
FEEDING FAT TO PRODUCE TOP 
GRADE FORMULATED FEEDS!” 


As a feed mixer, you know that your best feeds 
are made with ingredients containing a high level 
of animal proteins. These add vital nutrients not 
available from any other source. Feed manu- 
facturers rely on Wilson’s Animal Protein Con- 
centrates and Vitagen Feeding Fat to produce 
the quality feeds that bring in extra business. 


Vitagen Feeding Fat 


is your answer to the formula- 
tion of new high energy feeds for 
livestock and poultry. It sup- 
plies quality animal fat as the 
essential high energy ingredient. 


For better feeds, use Wilson’s dependable, uniform 
products, backed by the Wilson name 


Red W Brand 50% Meat & Bone Scraps 
Red W Brand 60% Digester Tankage 
Red W Brand Special Prepared Bone Meal— 
(70% Bone Phosphate of Lime— minimum) 
Red W Brand Vitagen Feeding Fat 


Write or telephone for quotations on any quantity 
you need .. . carloads or truckloads. 


CEDAR RAPIDS CHICAGO ALBERT LEA paypal 
KANSAS CITY OMAHA MEMPHIS 1LSON o 


OKLAHOMA CITY LOS ANGELES 
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ANIMAL BY-PRODUCTS 


(Continued from page 8) 


said the latest move will result in a 
more uniform product for the feed 
industry. 

In 1955, it is estimated, 833,000 
tons of meat meal were produced in 
the U.S., and this figure represents 
about 98% of national operating ca- 
pacity. The rendering industry repre- 
sents around 50% of total production 
of the product and the meat packers 
around 50%. It is believed the feed 
industry consumes virtually all of the 
meat meal produced in this country. 

Erle M. Ellis, Hales & Hunter Co., 
Chicago, chairman of the Committee 
of Purchasing Agents of the AFMA, 
commended the move as a helpful de- 
velopment for purchasing agents and 
feed manufacturers. 

“This should result in a big im- 
provement in the relations between 
buyers and sellers of these ingre- 
dients,” said Mr. Ellis. “Develop- 
ment of these specifications is a re- 
markable example of cooperation 
between users and suppliers of prod- 
ucts to effect better conditions.” 

Mr. Ellis also gave much of the 
credit for working out the practical 
details of the purchasing guides to 
A. E. Hayes, Moorman Mfg. Co., 
Quincy, Ill., who is chairman of the 
AFMA purchasing agents sub-com- 
mittee on animal products. 

Richard B. Mortimer, Peterson 
Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, president of 
the NRA, said: “These standards, to- 
gether with animal protein feeding 
experiments at colleges throughout 
the country, will do much to up- 
grade the quality of our product.” 


Renderers’ Activities 


Mr. Mortimer also announced that 
expanded research and sales promo- 
tion activities to be undertaken by the 
NRA were approved by the board of 
directors of the organization at its 
last meeting in Kansas City March 
11. In addition to the new grants, the 
NRA in the last year has initiated 
studies in the use of meat meal in 
poultry feed at the University of 
Delaware, Newark, and at the Uni- 
versity of California, Davis, with 
grants amounting to $8,000. North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, is 
centering its studies on meat meal in 
hog feeds with a grant of $4,000. A 
basic research program on tallow and 
grease is under way at the Midwest 
Research Institute, Kansas City. 

The expanded research program of 
the NRA calls for the following: 

“A grant-in-aid to the State Col- 
lege of Washington, Pullman, for 
$6,000 for a two-year period will con- 
tinue our present studies on the effect 
of animal fat fed to steers and 
sheep. Preliminary data indicate that 
fat increases the rate of gain and ef- 
ficiency of feed conversion in rumi- 
nants when incorporated in certain 
types of rations. However, although 
we know the beneficial effect of fat, 
knowledge of fat digestion and ab- 
sorption and its effect on the digesti- 
bility of associated nutrients in the 
ruminant will be studied. 

“A two-year grant-in-aid for the 
purpose of feeding meat meal to cat- 
tle was also approved in the amount 
of $8,000 to the State College of 
Washington. Steer fattening rations 
containing animal fat will be further 
supplemented with meat meal to de- 
termine the effect of meat meal on 
gains and feed efficiency of steers, 
digestibility of dry matter, crude 
fiber and ether extract and activity 
of rumen microflora. 

“The University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, was awarded a grant-in-aid for 
$1,000 to study the value of feather 
meal and meat meal as protein sup- 
plements for growing-fattening swine. 
Preliminary reports from the Univer- 
sity of California, University of Dela- 
ware, North Carolina State College 
on animal protein feeding studies 
were reviewed by the board. Our 
present contract with the University 
of Rhode Island was extended one 
year.” 


Shea Announces 


Price Increase 


JEFFERSONVILLE, IND. — The 
Shea Chemical Corp. this week an- 
nounced an increase in the price of 
its dicalcium phosphate, effective 
April 10. 

H. E. Frederick announced that the 
new price on the company’s feed 
grade dicalcium phosphate, 18%% 
phosphorus, is $79.55 per ton, sacked, 
f.o.b. Columbia, Tenn., and Adams, 
Mass. The bulk price is $3 per ton 
less. 

The new price represents an in- 
crease of $5.55 per ton, or 30¢ per 
unit of phosphorus. 

Earlier, other dicalcium phosphate 
producers had announced increases in 
the prices of their products. Three 
companies increased their prices by 
50¢ per unit of phosphorus and one 
raised its price 30¢. 


ALFALFA APHID 


(Continued from page 1) 


meeting of the state association at 
Dallas, April 7, reported extremely 
heavy losses to dry land alfalfa 
throughout the state. The group 
wired Texas congressmen seeking 
support for the bill to be introduced 
by Rep. Albert. Individual control ef- 
forts have been ineffective, the de- 
hydrators said. 

In a bulletin to members this 
week, Joseph Chrisman, executive 
vice president of the American De- 
hydrators Assn., Kansas City, urged 
members to support the plea of the 
Oklahoma-Texas groups. Returning 
from a trip to some of the affected 
areas, Mr. Chrisman reported ex- 
tensive losses and said, “The most 
discouraging feature is the non-co- 
operation of a few growers whose 
untreated fields become a breeding 
ground for reinfestation of fields that 
are cleaned up.” 


Hope for Help 

At Muskogee, Ed Edmundson, 
Oklahoma congressman, said he 
thought there still might be a chance 
for Congress to act on a relief bill 
during the present session and in 
time to be of some help to farmers 
this year. It was proposed at the 
meeting that a federal aid in the 
form of cost sharing practice simi- 
lar to the aid available to farmers 
under the Agricultural Conservation 
Program might be the answer to the 
problem. Under such a plan the fed- 
eral government would pay one half 
to three fourths of the cost of the 
insecticides and their application 
while farmers using the control meas- 
ure for their crops would pay the 
remainder of the cost. 

Another proposal was that federal 
funds already appropriated for grass- 
hopper control might be drawn upon 
in the emergency. 

Cecil Wattenburger, supervisor for 
the Muskogee County Farmers 
Home Administration, said that dis- 
aster loans are available to farmers 
under the FHA program but that 
limitations are too strict for many. 

The spotted alfalfa aphid was first 
discovered in the U.S. in 1954 in 
New Mexico and did serious damage 
in that state and in Arizona. Last 
year it appeared in lighter infesta- 
tions in Oklahoma, Texas and parts 
of Kansas, Nebraska and California. 
Early damage this year has far ex- 
ceeded the intensity of last season. 


JOINS ELEVATOR 

AUSTIN, MINN.—Nestor Nielsen 
has joined the Huntting Elevator of 
Austin as farm service man and 
salesman. Since 1953 he has been a 
salesman for King Midas Feed Mills, 
Minneapolis. Following his gradua- 
tion from River Falls (Wis.) State 
Teachers College in 1932, he was with 
the Equity Cooperative Elevator Co. 
of River Falls for 17 years, 10 years 
as assistant manager. He will live in 
Blooming Prairie, Minn. 


FARM BILL 


(Continued from page 1) 


their floor and have moved into a 
profitable range for efficient hog 
farmers, and substantially higher 
levels than a year ago are now indi- 
cated for this summer and fall. 


Conservative government econo- 
mists predict a topping off of hog 
prices this summer at $18@20, while 
more imaginative trade economists 
see hogs selling up to $20@22 and 
holding to an $18@20 range as the 
crop year tapers off into late October. 

As one source puts it, “high priced 
hogs make Republicans.” 

As indicated above, government 
sources now tell this reporter that 
the administration plans a prompt 
veto of the farm bill. 


May Raise Supports 

At the same time, it is expected 
that Secretary Benson will announce 
that he has boosted the price support 
for basic commodities to a higher 
level, which would take the sting out 
of the allegedly depressing price ef- 
fect of a veto of the farm bill. 

It is entirely possible that the ad- 
ministration will come out swinging 
on the farm bill and that the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of Agriculture 
will be presented to a nationwide 
television audience. The President 
would explain his veto to the nation 
and at the same time present Mr. 
Benson, who would announce that 
USDA would, in lieu of the lost soil 
bank, boost support levels for some 
of the basic commodities which have 
been reduced because of provisions 
of the flexible supports under the 
farm act of 1949. 

One point not too clearly under- 
stood is that the level of support de- 
termined under the flexible support 
formula is only a minimum level and 
that the Secretary of Agriculture, at 
his discretion, may fix a higher sup- 
port level. 

Inside sources told Feedstuffs that 
the general plan would be to set a 
new higher support level for wheat 
at 82%% of parity for the present 
crop year. 

“Sheer Fiction” 

General comments about the effects 
of the farm bill as passed indicate 
that it would add a billion dollars to 
farm income this year as a result of 
the higher support levels enacted. 
This is sheer fiction. 

In recent years, under rigid 90% 
supports, farmers have not obtained 
that price level except in some in- 
stances where big industrial-cor- 
porate farmers have placed their crop 
under loans. In the case of corn this 
year, the crop has been consistently 
selling at 30 to 40¢ under the loan 
value. 

There is nothing in the history of 
the loan program which justifies any 
contention that a level of support will 
bring to farmers that price unless the 
entire crop is sold to the government 
under the loan program. Such a con- 
dition would eliminate all private 
trade and make Commodity Credit 
Corp. even more monopolistic than it 
now is. 

The bill now facing the President 
has added nothing which would make 
it more palatable to him. It fixes a 
rigid mandatory high support level 
for the minor feed grains at 85% of 
parity and at the same time would 
put the support level for corn in the 
non-commercial corn area at 85% of 
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the support level for corn in the com- 
mercial area. 

The bill not only is anathema to 
the administration; it is designed 
politically to mouse-trap the adminis- 
tration into a measure which would 
damage the Republican party in the 
Corn Belt states where they now 
seem to be in the greatest political 
difficulties. 

Problem With Senators 

One disconcerting flaw in the other- 
wise unequivocal report of a veto 
was the distribution of Senate Re- 
publican farm belt votes which passed 
the farm bill. With the exception of 
Sen. Everett Dirksen of Illinois, all 
Great Plains and Corn Belt Republi- 
can senators voted for passage. Un- 
doubtedly this solid group will exert 
great pressure on the White House 
to sustain their position. 

Nevertheless, this reporter senses in 
confidential information made avail- 
able to him that the plan is to send 
back the bill with a resounding veto 
and at the same time for Secretary 
Benson to exercise his discretionary 
authority and boost the previously 
announced support levels for certain 
basic commodities, mainly wheat. 

On balance, all signs indicate that 
USDA policy is now geared to push- 
ing up grain prices this summer and 
fall—a condition the officials can ac- 
complish through management poli- 
cies. 

As stated above, “high priced hogs 
make Republicans.” 


Grain F of 
Milk Cows Heavy 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported this 
week that grain and concentrate 
feeding of milk cows continued at 
record levels as the feeding season 
passed its winter peak in most parts 
of the country. 

On April 1, USDA noted in its April 
crop report, crop reporters fed an 
average of 6.72 Ib. of grains and con- 
centrates per milk cow—5% above 
last year’s previous high. Cold, damp 
weather in northern and eastern sec- 
tions and less than average available 
pasture feed in the South contributed 
to the heavy feeding of grain and 
concentrates. 

The amount of grain fed per milk 
cow on April 1 was the highest on 
record for all major geographic divi- 
sions. The actual figures of course 
varied among sections of the country. 

Some 88% of the farmers reported 
feeding some grain or other concen- 
trates to their milk cows. 

Production of milk on farms dur- 
ing March totaled 11,024 million 
pounds—5% above a year earlier. 
Milk production per cow in crop re- 
porters’ herds on April 1 averaged 
19.93 lb., 5% above the previous high 
for the date last year. The heavy 
milk flow per cow was encouraged 
by the high rate of concentrate feed- 
ing. 


David Lipsey, Former 


Norris Executive, Dies 


LA GRANGE, ILL.—David H. Lip- 
sey, retired vice president of the Nor- 
ris Grain Co. and former vice presi- 
dent and director of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, died recently at his 
home here. He was 82 years old. 


Production of Millfeed Declines 


Production of milifeed in tons for week ending April 6, and prior two weeks, to 

with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 

of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 

Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 

c—Bouthwest*—.  -——Northwest*—. -——Buffalot— -—Combined**— 

Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 

production todate production to date production to date production to date 


April 2-6 ...... 25,081 1,026,472 12,049 
week ....%26,368 $12,289 
Two wks. ago .. 26,019 13,499 
24,066 905,155 12,144 
22,928 961,612 10,041 
15,970 968,483 13,080 
24,803 1,023,308 11,517 


635,377 10,050 
571,383 8,169 
614,383 8,716 
476,663 9,464 


*Principal mills. *°74% of total capacity. fAl! mills. tRevised, 


643,211 8,464 372,008 45,5694 1,941,691 
$10,398 249,055 
10,861 50,379 


426,661 46,260 1,967,093 
404,947 41,138 1,937,942 
505,688 37,766 2,088,654 
399,360 45,784 1,899,331 


| | 

| | | 
— 
| | 
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THE FEED MARKETS 


* * 


* * 


Demand — Supply — Trends — Prices 


Quotations on feed ingredients shown in these and adjoining 
columns are wholesale prices, per ton, bagged, for prompt delivery, 
unless otherwise noted. They ere the latest quotations available 
from Feedstuffs correspondents and are not necessarily those in 
effect on date of publication. The prices represent fair average trad- 
ing values and do not necessarily represent extreme low or high 
levels at which individual sales might have occurred. A descriptive 
summary of supply and demand factors prevalent in the feed mar- 


ket appears on page 2. 


ALFALFA MEAL 
: Demand slow; 


anteed $40@40.50; 
cured $41.560@42. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, 
vitamin A $55@59.55; 
A $44; 13% fine suncured $35.50@45.50. 
New Orleans: Demand fair; 
supply sufficient; 


@48; 15% $42@45. 
Denver: Demand fair; 
ply adequate; 17% dehydrated $43. 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply limited: 
little meal being produced in Texas 
dehydrated 
100,000 A 
$53@55, delivered Ft. Worth, prompt ship- 
ment; dehydrated 20% 150,000 A California 
delivered most Texas 


very 
because of drovth and aphids; 
17% protein, northern origin, 


origin $55 @57.50, 
points. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; 
supply ample; dehydrated 17%, 
$50 ton; suncured No. 1 fine ground, 
$42.60 ton, f.0.b. St. Louis. 

Boston: Demand light; 
dehydrated, 17% $59, Ohio; 
$61, Colerado. 


trend 


13% 


suncured 13% 


? Prices held steady with de- 


mand fair. Quotations: 17% dehydrated, 
100,000 units of 
$49.76@61.75, granules and oil 


$50.75, bulk; 18% dehydrated, 


and oil treated $63.70, bulk; non-guaranteed 
$37.60 @ 39.50. 

Baffalo: Demand and supply fair; 
steady to higher; $62, sacked, Boston. 

0 t Demand fair; trend improving; 
supply ample; 
pers or burlaps, April shipment $35; 
dehydrated, 100,000 A, 
April shipment $47; new crop, May or June, 
17% dehydrated, 100,000 A, papers or bur- 


17% 


Demand slack; trend steady: 
supply good; 
ton, delivered, carlots; 136,000 A unit de- 
hydrated $65 ton, delivered, carlots. 

Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 15% suncured $42; 17% de- 
hydrated $45. 

Philadel : Demand dull; 
17% dehydrated $60. 

Kansas City: Market steady with demand 
slightly improved and offerings satisfactory; 
trend continues on the firm side; 18% de- 
hydrated alfalfa meal with 125,000 units 
vitamin A guaranteed on arrival $50, sacked, 
Kansas City; 17% 100,000 A guaranteed 
$45@47, sacked, Kansas City; mostly $46 
@47; no A guaranteed $34@36, sacked, 
Kansas City; guaranteed 17% pellets $40 
@412 bulk, Kansas City; No. 1 fine ground 
suncured $35@36, sacked, Kansas City; No. 
1 %-in. $34, No. 2 %-in. $32.50@33. 


ALFALFA PELLETS 
Omaha: Demand fair; supply ample; 17% 
dehydrated, 100,000 A, bulk $42. 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply adequate; 17% $45. 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easier; 
supply sufficient; dehydrated 17% $43@45. 


ANIMAL FATS (STABILIZED) 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; stabilized white grease, f.o.b. 
Los Angeles plant, 7%¢ Ib., in tank truck 
or car lots. 

St. Paul: Bleachable fancy tallow and 
choice white grease 7¢ Ib. 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply plentiful; prime white tallow 6%@ 
6%¢ Ib., bulk basis. 


BARLEY FEED 


supply fair; 


Les les: Demand moderate; trend 
steady; supply ample; standard rolled $3.02, 
standard ground $2.98. 

Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
firm; whole $60 ton. ground $60 ton, rolled 
$61 ton, all ex-warehouse, Le.l., sacked. 

Portland: Demand good; trend higher; 
limited offerings; rolled $64, ground $62. 

timore: Demand fair; supply adequate; 


$47. 
P Boston: Demand fair; 
47. 
Milwaukee: Demand good; supplies fair; 
ground $22; barley needles 97¢@$1.10. 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
$58, ground $57. 


supply adequate; 


jcago: Demand fair to good; supply 
adequate; $38. 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend high- 


er; supply limited; pulverized $56 @653.65. 
Ogden: Supply average; rolled $45@50, 
whole $38@43. 
phia: Demand dull; 
pulverized $49.50. 


BENTONITE 

: Demand very good; supply ade- 
quate; f.0.b. Wyoming and South Dakota 
shipping points: granular, 30 mesh $15.50; 
granular, 80-100 mesh powder, 
200 mesh $12.50; f.0.b. Belle Fourche, 8.D., 
minimum 30-ton carlots: 80 granular $12. 86 
net; 200 mesh fine $12.25 net. 


BLOOD FLOUR 
‘ow Orleans: Demand slow; trend easier; 
su $75@85, local plants. 
poly sae Demand dull; trend steady; 
$67.50@ 72.56. 


supply fair; 


supply 


Chicago supply adequate; 
17% dehydrated, with 100,000 units vitamin 
A guaranteed $50@51; 17% with no A guar- 
13% fine ground sun- 


trend steady; 
100,000 
17% dehydrated, no 
trend lower; 
17% dehydrated, vitamin 
A guaranteed $52@655; non-guaranteed $45 


trend steady; sup- 


lower; 
100,000 A 


supply adequate; 
vitamin A guaranteed 
treated 


125,000 units 
of vitamin A guaranteed $54.70, granules 


trend 


17% dehydrated non A, pa- 


papers or burlaps, 


15% protein suncured $48.50 


BLOOD MEAL 


Louisville: Demand slow; trend firm; 
supply ample; $67.50@72.50. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $4.25 a unit of ammonia. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $85 ton, f.o.b. local packing 
plants, truck lots 

San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am- 


5 a unit of ammonia. 
supply ample; 


ple; screened $4.7 
Portland: Demand good; 
trend unchanged; $100. 


Ogden: Supply normal; $95.50 ton in 100- 
Ib. bags, f.o.b. Ogden. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easier; 
supply adequate; $75@85, lecal plants. 


Chicago: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
$100@115 ton, guaranteed 80% protein. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $110. 


BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $80 ton, sacked, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati 

Chicago: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
$70@85 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply adequate; $85@90.50. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; $85, sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth, local 
manufacture 

Paul: Market firm at $75 in. large 
lots, 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply adequate; $90.50@92 ton, sacked. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply adequate; 

6. 

San Franciseo: Demand good; supply am- 


Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply adequate; $82.50, f.0.b. West Coast. 

Portiand: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $99. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good: $84 ton, ex-warehouse, l.c.1. 

Buffalo: Demand good: trend steady; 
supply ample; $85 ton, sacked 

Omaha: Demand slow; supply ample; $80. 


Demand fair; trend steady; 
steamed domestic $89.50 in 


Los Angeles: 
supply ample; 
carload lots. 


Louisville: Demand slow; trend easy; 

supply ample; $70@76 ton. 
BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend higher; sup- 
ply poor; $47.50, bulk, Boston. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend stea@y: 
supply ample; $54, f.0.b. Van Nuys. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply normal; $42 ton. 


Beston: Demand and supply good; 26% 


$53.75; 22% $49 


Milwaukee: Demand and supply good; 

3. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $35 ton bulk, $40 ton sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply mod- 
erate; 26% nominal $48@49, prompt, de- 
livered Ft. Worth. 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply light; 
$53 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply tighten- 
ing; 24% $41.50@42 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $47.50@48. 

New Orleans: Demand ade- 
quate; trend steady; $49@5 


BREWERS DRIED YEAST 
Denver: Demand fair; supply adequate; 


trend steady; $11 cwt. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; 13¢. 

San Francisco: Demand fair: supply good; 
10¢ Ib. 

Boston Demand and supply steady; 
10¢ Ib. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supply lim- 
ited; 10% @11%¢ Ib. in carlots; 10% @12%¢ 
Ib., 

St. Leuis: Demand fair: supply 
10¢ Ib. im carlots; 10%¢ Ib. in 56-ton lots; 
11¢ Ib. im ton lots; 11% @12¢ Ib. in less 
than ton lots. 

Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
11¢; ton lots 11%¢. 

New Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 


11¢; ton lots 11%¢. 

Cincinnati: Carlots 10¢ 
1l¢; tom lots 11%¢. 

New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 
10¢ Ib.: 6-ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; 
f.0.b. New Jersey. 

Chicago: Demand good; supply limited; 
10@11%¢ Ib. im carlots; 10% @12%¢ Le.1L 

Les Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; 10% ¢. 

Buffalo: Demand good; 
supply limited; $10.65 cwt. 

Omaha: Demand good; supply adequate; 
11¢ Ib. 

Louisville: Demand fair; 
ply normal; 10¢ Ib. 


BUTTERMILK-CONDENSED 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 


Ib.; 5-ton lots 


10-ton lots 
ton lots 


trend firmer; 


trend firm; sup- 


supply ample; 100-Ib. drums $5.50; large 
barrels $4.75. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $4.25 cwt. 

Chieago: Demand and supply fair; $3.25 
@3.50 cwt. in carlota, 


Demand slow; supply am- 
100-Ib. drums $4.25 @4.75. 


New Orieans: 
ple; trend steady; 


Ogden: Supply normal; $4.90 100-Ib. 
drum. 
Portland: Demand good; supply ample: 


trend unchanged; $4.75. 


Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair; 


$3.50 in barreis; $4.25 in Kegs. 

Boston Demand poor; supply ample; 
3%¢ Ib 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
$5.35 cwt. 


CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
(All prices net, including freight 
and tax) 

New York: Crystals $12.48, flour $9.42. 


Baffalo: Crystals $14.20, flour $10.20. 
Toledo: Crystals $15.77, flour $11.77. 
Boston: Crystals $14.62, flour $10.62. 


Limecrest, N.J.: Crystals $9.50, flour $5.50. 
CALCIUM CARBONATE 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $8@9. 
Seattle: Demand steady; supply ample; 


trend unchanged; 
truck lots. 

Minneapolis: Plain $10; iodized (% lb. KT 
per ton) $13.50; iodized manganesed $15.05. 

Chicago: Plain $8.55 ton in 100-lb. bags, 
delivered 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; meal and flour $10.53 ton, 
carloads; grits $13.03 ton, carloads. 


CHARCOAL 

Les Angeles: Démand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; poultry charcoal, oak $2.40, 
40-lb. bags in ton lota, 

Chicago: Demand quiet; supply limited; 
poultry charcoal $102 ton in 50-Ib. multi- 
walls. 

Boston: Demand and supply light; $95. 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
ample; $59.60. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady: 


$14 ton, ex-warehouse, 


supply ample; 40-Ilb. bags oak charcoal 
$2.40@2.60; 60-lb. bags poultry charcoal 
$2.60@ 2.75. 


COCONUT MEAL 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; cake, ex-dock, spot $65@ 
66.50. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; 
ple; solvent $5%, expeller $63. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $68 ton, ex-dock, 30-day ship- 
ment from Philippines. 

Portland: Demand slow; 
trend unchanged; $68. 


COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 

New York: Trend steady; price per Ib. 
im 65-gal. drums (413 to 420 Ib.): 30¢@ ICU, 
1560 A 14% @165%4, 1,500 A 16% @19¢, 2,250 
A 18% @21¢, 3,000 A 21% @23¢; 600 ICU, 
1,500 A 18@19%¢, 2,260 A 20@22¢, 3,000 A 
22@23%¢; f.0.b. Massachusetts, New York 
or Pennsylvania. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply good; 600 
D, 2,260 A 22¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 21¢; 300 
D, 1,500 A 18%é. 

CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 

New Orleans: Demand spotty to fair; 
trend steady; supply adequate; 3% @4%¢ Ib. 

Les Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; 4%¢. 

Boston: Demand active; 


supply am- 


supply ample; 


supply fair; 


3%¢ Ib. 

CORN GERM MEAL 
St. Louis: Demand slow; trend firm; 
supply adequate; $42 ton bulk, $47 ton 


in burlap sacks, St. Louis. 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
(All quotations for all cities are sacked 
basis, bulk basis $5 less) 
Minneapolis: Feed $50.08, meal $72.08 

Atlanta: Feed $59.49, meal $81.49. 
Birmingham: Feed $57.74, meal $79.74. 
Boston: Feed $56.71, meal $78.71. 
Chicago: Feed $46, meal $68. 
Cleveland: Feed $53.31, meal $75.31. 
Denver: Feed $55.37, meal $77.37. 
Ft. Worth: Feed $53.93, meal $75.93. 
Indianapolis: Feed $50.74, meal $72.74. 
Kansas City: Feed $46, meal $68. 
Louisville: Feed $60.39, meal $72.39. 
New Orieans: Feed $55.27, meal $77.27. 
New York: Feed $56.20, meal $78.20. 
Norfolk: Feed $55.37, meal $77.37. 
Philadelphia: Feed $55.78, meal $77.78. 
Pittsburgh: Feed $53.93, meal $75.93. 
St. Louis: Feed $46, meal $68. 


CORN OIL MEAL 
Demand unchanged but dull; 
trend steady; supply normal; $52.10 ton. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $51.80@652.10. 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $51@62.88. 


COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 

Omaha: Demand good; supply adequate; 
41% solvent $63, range size $67. 

Kansas City: Market steady to $1 ton 
stronger; demand fair to good; old process 
$51, sacked, Memphis; solvent $49.50@50, 
sacked, Memphis. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $78 ton, delivered, carlots, 41% 
expeller process, 

Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply fair; 41% old process $69, sacked, 
Boston. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; $61@62. 

Louisville: Demand dull; 
supply normal; new process $60; old 
$61.50. 

New Orleans: Demand fair to good; 
trend firm; supply ample; 41% old process 
$67 @69.50. 

Chicago: 
hydraulic $61.560@62; 

Wichita: Demand slow; 
41% $61. 

Cinciinnati: Demand fair; trend 
to higher; supply adequate; $59@é61. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply limited; 
trend unchanged; $62, f.o.b. Los Angeles. 

Ogden: Supply normal; 41% $68@73. 

Ft. Worth: Demand improved; supply 
adequate; carlots, sacked, central and north 
Texas origin, 41% old process $60@62; 
solvent, 41%. low gossypol $67@68, delivered 
Ft. Worth, this week shipment; pellets $2 
additional. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend stronger; 
supply adequate; 41% solvent $63. 
— Demand and supply fair; 

6.50. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 41% $58, sacked, immediate. 

ton: Demand slow; supply ample; 


Louisville: 


trend strong; 
process 


Demand slow; supply plentiful; 
solvent $58@68.50. 
supply ample; 


steady 


San Franeisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; expeller $67.50, solvent $66. 


A AND D FEEDING OIL 


New York: Trend steady; price per Ib. in 
§5-gal. drums (413 to°420 Itb.): 300 ICU, 750 
A 13% @15%¢, 1,500 2,260 A 


— 


17% @20¢, 3,000 A 19% @21¢; 600 ICU, 1,500 
A 16@18¢, 2,250 A 18@19%#¢, 3,000 A 20@ 
21%¢; f.0.b. Massachusetts, New York or 
Pennsy!vania. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 2,250 A, 300 D 21¢ Ib. 

Minneapolis: 10,000 A 32¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 
A 20¢ Ib.; 300 D, 1,600 A 18¢ Ib.; 300 D, 
760 A 16¢ Ib. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply good; 600 
D, 1,500 A 17¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 18¢; 300 
D, 1,500 A 16¢; 300 D, 750 A 15¢. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply plentiful; 
straight A feeding oil, with 10,000 units 
vitamin A per gram 7%@9¢ a million 
units of vitamin A, Lec.L, packed in 55-gal. 
drums, f.o.b. Chicago, drums included. 

Baffale: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate; 300 D, 750 A 17%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 1,500 
A 19%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 22%¢ Ib.; 300 
D, 3,000 A 25%¢ Ib.; 600 D, 4,000 A 29¢ Ib.; 
straight vitamin A feeding oil 9%¢ per 
M. U., drum lots, drums included, basis 
Buffalo. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 300 D, 2,250 A 22¢ Ib.; 300 D, 
1,500 A 19¢ Ib.; 300 D, 750 A 17¢ Ib.; all 
ex-warehouse, drums included. 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL, 
POWDERED 

New York: Trend steady; price per Ib. 
in 60- and 100-Ib. bags or 100-Ib. drums: 
1,500 ICU 8@12¢ bagged, 12@13¢ drums; 
3,000 ICU 13@17¢ bagged, 17@18¢ drums; 
f.o.b. or delivered basis Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware and New York. 

Chicago: Demand good; supply adequate; 
4,000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ Ib.; ton 
lots and less 17¢; 12,000,000 units per Ib. 
6 tons to a carload 28¢ Ib.; ton lots and 
leas 30¢ Ib 

Cincinnati: 
supply ample; 
18¢, warehouse. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; 10% @il¢ ! 
DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 

Tupelo, Miss.: $49.50. 

Houston: 19% $69.50. 

Wales, Tenn.: $62.10. 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 17%, 
minimum calcium 34%, maximum fivorine 
-17% $56 net ton, f.o.b. Coronet in 100-Ib. 
multiwall bags, $64 in bulk; minimum phos- 
phorus 14.5%, minimum calcium 34%, maxi- 


trend steady; 
3,000 ICU 


Demand fair; 
1,500 ICU 11@12¢; 


trend steady; 
b. 


mum fluorine 0.146% $48 net ton, f.o0.b. 
Coronet, in 100-Ib. multiwall bags, $46 in 
bulk. 

Denver: Demand slow; trend steady; 


supply ample; 19% phosphorus $88.50 ton. 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


Minneapolis: 18.5% phosphorus, 24% cal- 
eclum granular or fine ground $88.54 ton, 


delivered; $3 ton less in bulk, 
Trenton, Mich.: Minimum phosphorus 
21%, maximum fluorine .01% guaranteed 


$94.50, f.o.b. Trenton, in 100-Ib. multiwall 
bags; minimum phosphorus 18%%, maxi- 
mum fluorine .01% guaranteed $83.25, f.0.b. 
Trenton in 100-lb. multiwall bags. 

Adams, Mass.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, minimum 25% calcium, maximum 
-01% fluorine guaranteed $79.55 ton, f.o.b. 
Adams, in 100-lb. multiwall bags. Freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk $3 ton less. 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, minimum 25% calcium, maximum 
-01% fluortne guaranteed $79.55 ton, f.o.b. 
Columbia, in 100-lb, multiwall bags. Freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk $3 ton less. 

Bonnie, Fla.: Demand improving; sup- 
ply adequate; minimum phosphorus 18% % 
granular $79.55. Freight equalized with 
closest dicalcitum phosphate producing point, 
carload basis. 

East St. Louis: 18%% phosphorus $83.25, 
bagged, f.0.b. cars. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supplies adequate; 
stock food grade, 18.5% phosphorus, 20,000 
lb. or more $83.25 per net ton in 100-Ib. 
papers, basis Chicago Heights, Ill, or Nash- 
ville, Tenn., less than 20,000 Ib. $93.25; 21% 
phosphorus, 20,000 Ib. or more $94.50, basis 
Chicago Heights and Nashville, less than 


20,000 Ib. $104.50; freight equalized with 
St. Louis, Trenton, Mich., and Godwin, 
Tenn.; bulk boxcars or hoppers, $3 net ton 


less than bagged material. 


Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $100. 

Denver: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $109.45. 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $87@90. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $57.50; solubles $380. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; $47@48.50. 

New Orleans: Demand dull; 
er; supply limited; $60@62. 

Boston: Demand and supply fair; do- 
mestic light $58.25; Canadian $57. 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply light; 


trend lower; 


trend weak- 


$58.50. 

Baffale: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $57, bulk, Boston. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply normal; bourbon, light grains $52.50, 
dark $53.50, solublesa $71.50. 

DRIED BEET PULP 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 


plain $62.50, molasses beet pulp $62.50. 

San Franciseo: Demand good; supply 
fair; $52.35. 

Les Angeles: Demand slow, waiting for 
new crop development; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $51.02, paper bags. 

Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply fair; $68.50; sacked, Boston, 

Atlanta: Demand slow; trend weak; sup- 
ply ample; $68.25, sacked, immediate. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate; $63@64. 

ton: Demand and supply fair; $¢65@ 
69; 15% protein, pulp $67.50 in papers. 

Chicago: Piain pulp selling at about $69 
@60; 15% protein beet pulp $55.16. 

Senttle: Demand slack; trend easier; sup- 
ply good; $55. ton, delivered, carlots. 

Ogden: Suppiy average: $45@60 ton, 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow: supply scarce: 
carlots, 50-lb. papers %$66@67, delivered 
Ft. Worth, April shipment. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend high- 
er; supply limited; $66@67, April. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


San Pranciseo: Demand fair; supply. am- 
ple; $11 cwt. 


Milwaukee: Demand: and supply fair: 
1045. 
Wichita: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
$8:25 owt. 
Minneapolis:. Market steady at $8,75@ 
9.50 cwt. 
Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
? 


medium acid 9@9%¢; sweet cream 10@ 
10%¢ ecwt. in carlots. 

Ft. Worth: Demand very slow: supply 
extremely limited; local production $12 cwt., 


f.o.b. Ft. Worth. 
supply short; 


Demand poor; 

Ogden: Supply average; $8.65, 100-Ib. bag. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $8.25@9 cwt. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; $10.45 cwt. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 11l¢. 

Louisville: Demand slow: trend easy; 
supply normal; 10@10%¢ Ib. 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
fair; meal $55.50. 

Los Angeles: Demand moderate; trend 
steady; supply ample; f.o.b, southern Cali- 
fornia producers’ plants: orange $42 sacked, 
$37 bulk 

Atlanta: Demand fair; supplies limited; 
trend steady; pulp $44, meal $41.50, sacked, 
immediate. 

Boston: Demand light; supply adequate; 
$32, f.0.b. Florida. 

Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady: 
supply fair; $35, sacked, f.o.b. Florida 
points. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; $44@47. 


DRIED SKIM MILK 

we moment Demand and supply fair; 

¢ Ib. 
un Demand and supply fair; 

New Orleans: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; $11.50@12.50 

Chicago: Demand light; supply adequate; 
$11@11.50 cwt. in carlots. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 11@12¢@ 
on Market unchanged at $11@ 

cwt. 
Demand poor; supply plentiful; 

¢ Ib. 

Buffalo: Demand just fair; trend easter; 
supply ample; $10.66 cwt. 

Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 

supply ample; $13.75. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply ample; 11%¢ Ib. 
ota Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 

Portland: Demand good; supply limited; 
trend unchanged; $13. 


DRIED WHEY 
San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; $6 cwt 
Portland: Demand ent supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $5.7 
Ogden: Supply nnd $6.90, 100-Ib, bag. 
Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 


Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
Diy adequate; $7 cwt.; $6.60, truck load 
quantity, f.o.b. plant. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; carlots, standard $6 cwt., sacked, 
delivered Ft. Worth or any Texas point or 
in ton lots, f.0.b. warehouse, Ft. Worth. 

Chicago: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate; $5.20@5.50 cwt. in carlots., 

Seattle: Demand steady; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $7 cwt., ex-warehouse, 
Le.L 

Kansas City: Trend steady; demand fair; 


FEED INGREDIENTS 


Fish Meal e Scrap e Solubles 


HAnover 2-9195 


Landby Dehydrating Co. 
Manufacturers of Dehydrated 
Alfalfa Meal 


Mill at Swift, Minn. 


New York Memphis 
Chicago Norfolk 
Kansas City Nashville 
St. Louis Enid 
Omaha Minneapolis 


Columbus Louisville 


Portland 


straight grade $6 cwt., delivered, or $5, 
f.o.b. plant, plus freight, whichever is low- 
er; $6.25 cwt., partially delactosed. 

Les Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; fortified $6.15, unfortified $6, 
both delivered Los Angeles. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $6 cwt., delivered. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 6@6%¢ Ib. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $6 cwt. 

New Orleans: any fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $6@6.1 

nnea ‘off slightly at $5@ 
6.25 cwt. 


Boston: Demand poor; supply plentiful; 


6¢ Ib. 
FISH MEAL 

Boston: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 
$133 @135. 

San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; $2.25 a unit of protein. 

waukee: Demand fair; supply good; 
$158, f.0.b. mills. 

Chicage: Demand improving; supply fair 
to moderate; menhaden fish meal, 60% 
Protein, f.o.b. East Coast $132@1365 ton; 
60% blended West Coast $137.50; Northwest 
herring-salmon blend $127.50; herring meal 
73% protein $1.80@1.95 a unit of protein. 

Los Angeles: Demand improved; trend 
steady; supply ample; $2.30 a unit of 
protein. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 

ly limited; 60% protein $1456@148. 
is: Market steady at $1.80 a 
unit of protein for 70% herring, West 
Coast, and $148@1650 for 60%, delivered. 

A : Demand good; trend stronger; 
cupply limited; 60% $145, sacked, imme- 

late, 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady 
to easy; supply adequate; $148 @160. 

Seattle: Demand slack; trend firm; sup- 
ply good; $2.05 a unit. protein, delivered 
Seattle, carlots. 

alo: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; 60% menhaden $152 ton 
bulk, $155 sacked. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; $150@155 ton. 

Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; 60% Peruvian $145, f.o.b. H n, 


ply ample; $46 ton, delivered, truck lots 
for U.8. No. 2 green. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend weak; 
supply good; all No. 1 hay, timothy, clover, 
alfalfa or mixed timothy and clover $30, 
No. 2 $28; lespedeza $20 and $18; straw 
$14@18; sl'ghtly better local demand in 
prospect with racing season to start short- 
ly. with Kentucky Derby on May 5, which 
always results in demand for top grades 
of hay and fancy straws. 


HOMINY FEED 


Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to 
higher; supply poor; $61.50, bulk, Boston. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; $60 ton, delivered, sacked. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 
$59, bulk, May shipment. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supply limited; 
$53.50@54.50. 

Kansas City: Trend sharply higher due 
to corn cost increase; $52, sacked, Kansas 
City, for white or yellow. 

isville: Demand dull; trend very 

strong; supply average; reported as quoted 
at $61 ton. 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend firm 
te higher; supply adequate; $54.50@58. 

Chieago: Demand good; supply tight; 
$55 @55.50. 

Cincinnati: Demand trend strong; 
supply limited; $57@59 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 
Boston: Demand slow; supply scarce; 
$65.83, bulk. 
Port : Demand slow; trend lower; 
supply limited; $63, f.0.b. Los Angeles. 
ver: Demand fair; trend slightly 
stronger; supply ample; 36% $72. 
Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 


1. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply ade- 
quate; carlots, 36% or better, April-May- 
June $73.05, delivered Ft. Worth; pellets 
$2.50 premium. 

: Demand and supply fair; 


71. 
Milwaukee: Demand fair; supplies good; 
old process $67.15, new process $60.15. 
icimmati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 
process $72. 
Mi 


new process $65; old 


immediate. 
ver: Demand fair; trend geentes sup- 
ply adequate; 70% herring $149 
len: Supply normal; $2.20 a unit, f.0.b. 
Coast; 65% $171@173. 
Port : Demand siow; supply limited; 
trend unchanged; $1.95, f.o.b. Vancouver, 
C.; $2.26, California. 


HAY 


Demand slow; trend lower; 
supply ample; $45. 

Ogden: sappy normal; $1.25 bale; $24 
oF ton in the barn. 

‘ew York: eet No. 1 $36@39, No. 2 
329038, No. 3 $24@2 
: Demand 4 supply steady; No. 
2 timothy $35. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair for alfalfa, 
practically nil for others; supply suffi- 
cient; carlots, baled, No. 1 alfalfa $36@38, 
No. 2 $34@36; prairie, No. 2 $24@26; John- 
son grass, No. 2 $22@24, delivered TCP. 

Denver: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; alfalfa, baled $25 ton; moun- 
tain hay $38 ton. 
oe : Dernand and supply fair; 
28. 


Cincinnati: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; No. 1 timothy (new) $21; 
first cutting No. 1 alfalfa (new) $21; sec- 
ond cutting No. 1 $25; fancy No. 1 clover 
and timothy mixed $27; No. 1 read clover 
$22; bright wheat or oat straw $17@138. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; No. 1 timothy $26@28 ton, 
No. 1 clover $18@20 ton, No. 1 prairie 
$25@26 ton, No. 1 alfalfa $21@25 ton, 
straw $14@15 ton. 

Wichita: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 
$18@22, alfalfa $20@ 24. 

Angeles: Demand better; ‘supply am- 
ple; et steady; U.S. No. 1 (old or new 
crop) $33@35; U.S. No. 2, leafy (old or 
new crop) $31@33; 2. No. 2, green $31@ 

; U.S. No, 2 $28@29. 

ew Orleans: “fairly good; trend 
anaes supply ample; timothy and clover 
$28@30; baled alfalfa $35@3¢; prairie $25 


@26 
mand very weak; No. 2 tim- 
othy $18 ~ 2 alfalfa $25 @28; straw, 
strong $12 
Seattle: es strong; trend firm; sup- 


OFFICES: 


lis: Market is firm, with inter- 
est lighter but offerings reduced. Some 
mills are out of the market. Quotations: 
36% $51.50, bulk, Minneapolis; 22% flaxseed 
screenings oi) feed quoted at $32.50, bulk, 
with sales below that figure probable. 

Chicago: Export interest in linseed oil 
meal developed during the week ending 
April 11 pushing buying prices up $1@4 
ton in the central states. Demand was 
heavier for expeller types. Quotations: sol- 
vent linseed oil meal $59.50@60; expeller 
$69.50@70. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
34% $68. 

Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $63. 

New Orieans: Demand fairly good; trend 
steady; supply limited; 32% or better 
$63 @64. 

Omaha: Demand good; trend stronger; 
supply adequate; 34% expeller $72, pellets 
$74.50; 36% solvent $64, pellets $66.50. 

Kansas City: Additional export has 
strengthened the market slightly; solvent 
$60@61, bulk, Minneapolis; old process 
$68.50 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply sufficient; $78 ton, delivered, sacked, 
carlots. 


Louisville: Demand slow; trend strong; 
supply normal; new process $66.60; old 
process $73.60 ton. 


MALT SPROUTS 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easier; 
supply adequate; No. 1 $36@39. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; 
$32.50 oddweights, $34.50 evenweights. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; No. 1 
$31@31.50. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; No. 1 bulk $28 ton, No. 1 
sacked $33 ton, No. 2 bulk $25 ton. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; No. 1 $37@38. 

MEAT SCRAPS 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $67 ton, sacked, f.0.b. 
Cincinnati. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply insuffi- 
cient; 50% $70, f.0.b. plant; 55%, no quota- 
tions, no offerings. 


EED GRAINS 
KAFIR-MILO 


BARLEY - CORN - OATS - WHEAT 
From Every Grain Producing Area in United States 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS: 


Fort Worth San Francisco KansasCity Toledo 
Buffalo Vancouver, B.C. St. Louis Columbus 
Chicago Fort Worth 
Galveston Buffalo Portland 


supply ample; 
Bos 
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Chicago: Demand slow; supply adequate; 


50% protein $62.50@67.50; 655% $77. 
Los 


les: Demand good; trend steady; 


light offers; $1.60 a unit of protein. 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
70 @ 75.50. 
ton: Demand fair; supply steady: 


$1.15 a protein unit; converted 60% $70. 


Buffalo: Demand good; trend higher; 


supply ample; 60% meat scraps $70 ton 
bulk, $73 sacked. 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 


$1.55 a unit of protein. 


Kansas City: Market firm with demand 


improved and offerings fair; 50% meat 
bone scraps $70@765, sacked, Kansas 
ity. 


Omaha: Demand slow; supply ample; 


$72.50. 


Seattle: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 


ply good; $67.50 ton, ex-warehouse, truck 
ots. 


Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady: 


supply ample; $62.50@67.50. 


Worth: Demand good; supply ade- 


quate; meat and bone, 50% $66@68, sacked, 
f.o.b. or delivered Ft. Worth. 


New York: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply average; 50% $67.50, 556% $75, bulk; 
50% $70, 55% $77.50 


sacked. 
Ogden: Supply normal; $76 ton in 100-Ib. 


bags. 


Portland: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 


ply limited; $1.40 a unit. 


St. Paul: Market steady; demand good; 


50% meat and bone scraps $74. 


St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 


ply ample; 50% $65@68 ton bulk, $70@73 
ton in paper sacks, $69@72 ton in burlap 
sacks. 


MILLET 
St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; recleaned Early Fortune $3.50 
cewt., sacked; recleaned White Proso $3.60 
ewt., sacked. 


MILLFEED 
Minneapolis: The market fs holding firm 


after recent advances, but demand is not 
as strong as previously. Offerings are re- 
duced by lighter production. Quotations: 
bran $46.50@47, standard midds, $46.50@ 
48, flour midds. $48@48.50, red dog $49. 


Kansas City: After a strong run-up, 


particulariy in shorts, the market is show- 
ing some trend toward the lower side: 
offerings about adequate; demand fairly 
good; bran $12.75@43.25, shorts $46.76@ 
47.25, sacked, Kansas City; middlings $43@ 
43.50, bulk, Kansas City. 


Omaha: Demand fair; supply limited; 


bran $43.25, shorts $47.50; standard midds., 
bulk $45. 


Denver: Demand good; trend sharply 


stronger; supply adequate; bran $46.50, 
shorts $50.50, mill run $48.50. 


Ft. Worth: Demand active; trend very 


strong; limited offerings on shorts, mod- 
erate offer'ngs on bran; carlots, burlaps, 
prompt, wheat bran $50.50@51.50, gray 
shorts $53@54, delivered Texas common 
points; $2 higher on bran and $4 higher 
on shorts, compared with previous week. 


Wichita: Demand good; supply insuffi- 


cient; basis Kansas City, April 10: bran 
$43.50, shorts $47.50; 
ton and shorts $5.25 ton, compared with 
the preceding week. 


bran advanced $2 


Chicago: With offerings ebbing to vir- 


tually nothing, asking prices for millfeeds 
jumped $1.50@5 ton during the week end- 


Galveston Nashville 
Enid Louisville 
Minneapolis Memphis 
Norfolk Houston 


For DEHYDRATED ALFALFA— 


MIXER” 


GREENULES 


BETTER DISPERSION! 
DUST-FREE! FREER FLOWING! 
MORE UNIFORM! 


| 
| === 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
A. J. Landby, Warroad, M CONSOLIDATED BLENDERS INC i 
Omaha 
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ing April 11. Demand was excellent, es- 
pecially for nearby. Quotations: bran $49@ 
49.50, standard midds. $52.50@653, flour 
midds. $53@54, red dog $54@55. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; supplies ade- 
quate; bran $47.50@48, shorts $51.50@52.25, 
St. Louis switching limits. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend strong: 
supply adequate; bran $54.50@56, middlings 
$55 @57. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend strong: 
supply good; bran $53.65, mixed feed $56.15, 
shorts $57.65, middlings $58.70. 

Baffalo: Sales were ample enough to 
offset curtailed supplies resulting from re- 
duced flour mill running time and prices 
advanced. Bran and middlings advanced 


$1.50; demand for heavy feeds was light 
and asking prices were unchanged to $1 
higher. Quotations April 11: bran $53@ 
53.75, standard midds. $53@54.75, flour 


midds. $54@56, red dog $54@56. 


Philadelphia: Demand spotty; supply am- 


ple; bran $59, standard midds. $60, red 
dog $62. 

Boston: Demand good; supply spotty; 
bran and middlings $60. 

New Orleans: Demand good; supply lim- 
ited; trend stronger; bran $53@54.50, shorts 
$57 @58.25. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $44 ton, delivered common 


transit points, carlots. 

Portland: Demand improved; trend high- 
er; supply ample; $41. 

Ogden: Supply normal; to Utah and 
Idaho: red bran and mill run $42, mid- 
diings $47; to Denver: red bran and mill 
run $49, middlings $54; to California: red 
bran and mill run $49.50, micdlings $54.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Les Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; mill run, Utah-Idaho billing, 
sacked $53@654; red bran, delivered CCP, 
sacked $57@57.50. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
$50; red bran $55. 


MINERAL FEED 

Seattle: Demand steady; supply good; 
trend unchanged; high phosphorus mixtures 
$65 ton, competitive brands $44 ton. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply insuff!i- 
cient; all-purpose with iodine, 50-Ib. blocks 
$92.50, 100-Ib. bags $87.50, f.0.b. plant. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $106.50 ton, 50-Ib. 
blocks; $96.50 ton, granular, 50-lb. bags. 

Sioux City: 50-lb. mineral blocks, 8.2% 
phosphorus $92; 7.5% phenothiazine sheep 
mineral blocks $4 each. 

Worth: Demand fair; supply ample; 
all-purpose granules $82, block $92; min- 
eral phosphorus 6%, granules $95, block 
$105; cattle-sheep mineral 7% phosphorus, 
granules $92, block $101; hog mineral! phos- 
phorus 3%%, granules $82; phosphorus 2%, 
$69 (all in 60-lb. paper bags). 

San 0: Demand steady; 
good; all-purpose with iodine $70. 
Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $42. 


MOLASSES 


Portland: Demand slow; 
trend unchanged; $26. - 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ply ample; 13%¢, f.0.b. New Orleans. 

Ft. Werth: Demand good; supply mod- 
erate; blackstrap 15¢ gal., f.o.b. Houston, 
carlots, delivered Ft. Worth, cars and/or 
trucks $32.86, seller’s market price on date 
of shipment; maximum 16¢, April-May-June 
shipment. 

Atlanta: Citrus molasses—demand good; 
supply limited; trend strong; $20 ton, bulk, 
f.o.b. Florida producing points, immediate. 

Minnea : Market unchanged at 13@ 
$26 ton, 


ple; 


supply 


supply ample; 


sup- 


13%¢ gal, f.o.b. New Orleans; 
West Coast. 
Milwaukee: Demand and supply good; 
blackstrap 13¢ gal., New Orleans. 
Francisco: Demand and supply good; 
f.0.b. cars Richmond, Cal. 


$25 ton, 
Bos supply ample; 


ton: Demand steady; 
16%¢ gal. in tank cars. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 13¢ gal., New Orleans. 
Los Angeles: Demand moderate; trend 
steady; supply ample; $25, f.o.b. tank cars; 
$25.25, f.o.b. tank trucks, both Los An- 
geles harbor. 


New Orleans: Demand moderate; trend 


AL-FISH 


for poultry 


MAR-VI-TIC 


for poultry and pigs 


TURKEY-BLEND 


for turkeys 


PRODUCE SUPERIOR 
QUALITY FEEDS 


Completely fortify with all vitamin 
and protein factors when used as 
a, Enable you to save 
y by cutting down on man- 
handling, mixing and 
weighing. Eliminate guess-work. 
Lower inventory investment. 
Ask us about GORTON'S 
TRIPLE-TESTED VITAMIN 
QILS with guaranteed 
potencies. 


Cooperating Memb jated Industries 


steady; supply adequate; 14¢ gal. in tank 
cars, f.0.b. New Orleans. 

Kansas City: Demand fair to good; trend 
about steady to slightly stronger; nearby 
shipment and for April 134% @13%¢ gal., 
New Orleans. 

Seattle Demand steady; supply good; 
$26 ton, f.0.b. Seattle, tank car lots. 

Buffalo: Demand good trend steady 
supply fair; 16%¢ gal., f.o.b. Albany. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; 13%¢ gal., tank car lots, 
f.o.b. Gulf ports. 

NIACIN 

New York: Trend steady; $8 kilo, 50-kilo 
lots; $8.10 kilo, 10-kilo lots; $8.20 kilo, 
5- and 2%-kilo lots; $8.30 kilo, 1-kilo lots; 


freight prepaid or paid to destination. 
OAT PRODUCTS 


Boston: Demand steady; supply fair; 
white pulverized, domestic $53.95; Canadian 
$50; reground oat feed $22 

Portland: Demand good; trend higher; 
limited offerings; rolled $69, ground $67, 
cleaned $70 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply ade- 
quate; oat millfeed $41.80, reground oat 
millfeed $24.80, delivered. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; reground oats $19@20, 
pulverized white oats $47@47.50, rolled oats 
$86 @87. 

Philadelphia: Demand dull to fair; sup- 
plies light to fair; pulverized white oats 
$50.50; Canadian oat feed $34, domestic 
$23.75. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply ample; reground oat feed $16 in 
100-Ib. burlap sacks; pulverized white oats 
$45 ton, choice $46 

Minneapolis: Market is somewhat im- 


proved but slower for some mills than ex- 


pected for the season. Quotations: feeding 
rolled oats $83, standard pulverized $43@ 
44.50, feeding oatmeal $66@69 reground 
oat feed $16, crimped oats $56.50 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; white pulverized $67.75. 

Chicago: Demand improved: supply tight- 
ening; reground oat feed $15; fine ground 
feeding oatmeal $71@72; feeding rolled oats 
$80@82 


New Orleans: Demand good; trend high- 
er; supply limited; pulverized white oats 
$56@58.88, mixed feed oats $46@48.88. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; reground $20.20 ton; rolled 
$84.70; feeding 78.70 pulverized white 
$48.20; crimped white $65.20 

Seattle: Demand and supply good: trend 
steady; feed oats $60 ton, ground oats $60 
ton, rolled oats $66 ton, all ex-warehouse, 


OYSTER SHELL 
Demand fair; trend steady; 
$21.51@22.50. 
Demand and trend steady; 
local $18.25, eastern $26. 
and supply steady; in 


Cincinnati: 
supply adequate; 
Los Angeles: 


paper 22.96 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; $15@16.25, local origin 
Seattle: Jemand steady; supply good; 
trend unchanged; eastern $35 ton, west- 


ern $28 ton, both ex-warehouse, l.c.l. 

Louisville: Demand good; trend firmer; 
supply normal prices advanced to offset 
freight advances; new price based on 80-Ib. 
sacks $21.34, in 560-Ib. sacks, $21.34 plus 
25¢ for extra bagging: in 25-lb. bags $21.34 
plus 50¢ for extra bagging 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 


ple; local $15, eastern $26 

Portland: Demand improved; supply am- 
ple; trend unchanged; western $30, eastern 
$36; granite grits $26.50, crystal grits 
$26.50. 


PEANUT OIL MEAL 
Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 26% 
$49.50, Milwaukee 
Atlanta: Demand 
supply limited; 45% 
mediate. 


slow; 
$57.50 


trend steady; 
sacked, im- 


PEAT MOSS 
Boston: Demand steady; supply adequate; 
$3@3.10 bale in carlots. 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $3.35 bale 

Portiand: Dem and good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged: $3.25. 


Philadelphia: Demand good: supply light; 
$3, f.0.b. pier 

Chicago: Demand good: supply limited; 
$3.65@3.75 standard 7% cu. ft. bale 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply limited; Canadian, 6.1 cu. ft. bale 
$3.45, 300-bale lots delivered California 
main line points; German, 10% cu. ft. bale 
$4.70, 300-bale lots, delivered California 
main line points 


Demand good; supply am- 
standard bale German 


New Orleans: 
ple; trend steady; 
moss $3.25 @3.45. 


POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.S8.P. 


New York: Trend steady; U.S.P. granu- 
lar or crystals $1.80% Ib. in 250-Ib. drums, 
$1.82% Ib. in 100-lb. drums, $1.95 Ib. in 
26-lb. drums; 90% KI in calcium stearate 
or carbonate mixtures, $1.72@1.81 Ib. in 
250-lb. drums or 200-Ib. lots, $1.74@1.83 Ib. 
in 100-lb. drums: $1.86 Ib. in 25-lb. drums; 
f.0.b. New York, New Jersey or Pennsyl- 
vania; freight wed to destination on 


100-1b. drums or larger packings 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 100% pure potassium iodide, 
U.S.P., 250-Ib. average in drums $1.90, 100- 
Ib. lots in fiber drums $1.92; potassium 
iodide calcium stearate mixture, 225 Ib. in 
leverpak drums $1.81, 100-Ib. lots in fiber 
drums $1.85 


RIBOFLAVIN 


New York: Trend firm feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4%¢ gram in 3.63 to 
16 gm./lb. mixtures, freight prepaid or 
paid to destination 

RICE BY-PRODUCTS 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply very 
scarce; carlots »> bran $ 35, prompt 
shipment f.o.b south Texas rice mills; 
hulls $3@4, f.o.b. mills 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Feed Ingredients of All Kinds 
FORMULA MIXING FOR DEALERS 


Excellent References 


| 


Atlanta: Demand fair; trend strong; 
supply limited; bran $44, sacked, imme- 
diate. 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; bran $55.61. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply fair; 
bran $62, polish $59. 

New Orleans: Demand moderate; trend 
steady; supply scarce; bran $44@45.50, 
Louisiana origin; no quotes on hulls. 


SCREENINGS 

The market is somewhat 
because of lighter domestic 
country run $16@20, 
$12@20, heavies 
bulk, Duluth; Ca- 
flax screenings 


Minneapolis: 
firmer, largely 
receipts. Quotations: 
lights $3@12, mediums 
$20@30; Canadian $13, 
nadian ground $23, sacked; 
$16. 

Chicago: Demand moderate; 
tiful; ground grain 
nadian, bulk $18.50. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady 
to stronger; supply adequate; Canadian 
$23@24; barley $16@21, both bulk, deliv- 
ered. 

Buffalo: 
steady; ground, 
L&R; unground, 

New Orleans: 


supply plen- 
screenings $26.50; Ca- 


Demand and supply good; trend 
sacked $23.50, New York, 
bulk $18.75, New York. 

Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; 3/64-in. grind $44@ 45.50. 
Denver: Demand fair to slow; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; ground grain $35. 
SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 

Chicago: $22@22.75. 


Kansas City: $22.15 @22.80. 
St. Louis: $21.40@22, 

Des Moines: 
Philadelphia: $21. 55 @22. 15. 
Minneapolis: $23.15 @23.85 
Buffalo: $22.50@23.10. 
Atlanta: $18@18.70. 
Memphis: $19.40@19.95. 


SORGHUMS 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; carlots, bulk, No. 2 yellow $2.35@ 
2.40, delivered TCP. 

Los : Pl Demand moderate; trend 
steady; supply ample; No. 2 milo, delivered 
CCP, prompt $2.90. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady 
to higher; supply adequate; $2.85@2.90. 

SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


Portland: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply limited; $47. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $85@90. 

Philadelphia: Demand spotty; supply am- 
ple; $50, bulk, Decatur. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend stronger; 
supply ample; 44% solvent $73. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; 
$52, bulk, Decatur. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $78.50 

Minneapolis: Stronger soybean prices 


pushed quotations up, and demand held to 


fairly good levels, Nearby supplies are ade- 
quate. Quotations: $47.50@48.50, bulk, De- 
catur,. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend strong; sup- 
ply ample; 44% $71.25, sacked, immediate. 

Ft. Worth: Demand improved; supply 
sufficient; carlots, 44% $71@74.50, depend- 
ing on origin; truck lots $66.50@67.50, de- 
livered Ft. Worth. 

New Orleans: Demand improving; trend 
steady; supply ample; 49% $67@70. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 
$50, bulk, Decatur. 

Decatur: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
44% bulk, unrestricted $52.50@53. 
Chicago: Better demand, along with re- 
duced supplies, led to higher prices during 
the week ending April 11. Futures mar- 
kets were higher, adding to the upward 


pressure on cash supplies. Quotations April 
11: 44% protein soybean oil meal $62.50 
@ 63. 

Los Angeles: 


Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; $80.25@80.75, delivered CCP. 
Wichita: Demand slow; supply sufficient; 
41% $63, f.0.b. Wichita. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $51@52, bulk, Decatur. 
Omaha: Demand good; supply adequate; 
44% solvent $64,650; 41% expeller $66.50. 


Seattle: Demand and trend firm; supply 
ample; $91 ton, delivered, carlots. 


Kansas City: Market has shown consider- 


able strength, amounting to as much as 
$2@3 ton during the past week; mainly 
because of strength in beans; for Kansas 
City and West $49@650, bulk, Decatur; un- 
restricted $53@53.50, bulk, Decatur. 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend up; sup 


$64.10. 
SUNFLOWER SEED 


St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; large black $17 cwt., large 
gray $16.50 cwt., medium black $14.50 cwt., 


ply ample; 


medium gray $14 cwt., small black and 
gray $10.50 cwt. 
TANKAGE 

Wichita: Demand good; supply ample; 
60% $70, f.o.b. plant. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 60% digester $65 @67. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $1.45 a unit of protein. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
60% protein $65@72.50. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; $67.50@ 72.560. 

Kansas City: Demand fair to good; offer- 
ings moderate; 60% digester tankage $70@ 
72.50, sacked, Kansas City. 

Omaha: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
$72.50 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 60% $69@72 ton bulk, $74@ 
77 ton in paper sacks, $73@76 ton in burlap 
sacks 

St. Paul: Market steady; demand good; 


supplies fair; 60% digester $68. 


New Orleans: Demand aoe: supply am- 
ple; trend steady; 60% $73@ 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; aaa ade- 
quate; 60% digester $7678, f.o.b. Ft. 
Worth. 

WHEAT GERM MEAL 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to 
higher; supply poor; commercial grade $75, 
sacked, f.0.b. Buffalo. 

Chicago: Market firm at $76. 


EXPANSION PROJECT BEGUN 

EVEREST, KANSAS—The Geiger 
Grain & Feed Co. here has started 
construction on an elevator addition 
of 24,000 bu., which will increase 
storage space to 150,000 bu. 


Delmarva Broiler 
Price Drops More 


SALISBURY, MD.— The price of 
broilers in the Delmarva area con- 
tinued to drop in the week ending 
April 7 with the average price paid 
on the farm set at 20.92¢. A week 
earlier the price was 21.07¢. 

The price of 20% broiler feed rose 
more than $2 ton, going to $94.38. A 
higher feed price and a lower price 
for broilers made a less favorable 
meat-feed ratio. A pound of broiler 
meat would only buy 4.4 lb. of feed 
compared to 4.6 a week earlier. 

Broiler chick placements in Del- 
marva at 3,587,000 for the week end- 
ing April 7 were 2% above a week 
earlier and 9% above the level of a 
year ago. An increase above a week 
earlier of 7% in inshipments and a 
slight increase in local hatchings ac- 
count for the change in placements 
primarily, according to the Delaware- 
Maryland Crop Reporting Service. 
Settings at 4,260,000 were 4% below 
the previous week but 9% above the 
same week of 1955. 

Chick placements in Delaware 
totaled 1,853,000, slightly above the 
previous week. Settings at 2,130,000 
were down 3%. In Maryland, chick 
placements totaled 1,583,000 or slight- 
ly above the previous week. Egg set- 
tings at 2,203,000 were down 2%. 

Delmarva growers marketed 2,548,- 
000 broilers in the week ending April 
7. This was practically the same as 
in the previous week but 31% more 
than the corresponding week last 
year. Marketings were -86% of the 
average weekly placements 9 to 12 
weeks earlier. 

The price paid for hatching eggs 
f.o.b. Boston for special large on 
April 5 was 49@50¢ and 47@50¢ on 
April 10. 

Nationwide for 22 reporting states, 
chick placements totaled 26,265,000 
for the week ending April 7. This was 
approximately the same as the pre- 
vious week but was 20% more than 
during the same week a year ago. 

Egg settings in the 22 states totaled 
36,043,000. This was slightly less than 
the previous week but was 19% more 
than a year ago. 


Clark C. Waters of 
St. Louis Dies 


ST. LOUIS—Clark C. Waters, 38, 
partner in the firm of Sparks-Waters- 
Farnen, St. Louis feed brokers, died 
April 13 in a St. Louis Hospital. Mr. 
Waters became ill and was taken to 
the hospital only a few hours before 
his death. 

Before joining Sparks-Waters-Far- 
nen, Mr. Waters was St. Louis man- 
ager for the Frank J. Farnen Co. 
for three years and previously was a 
flour salesman for General Mills, Inc., 
first in Kansas City and later in 
St. Louis. 

Surviving are his widow and two 


THE 
ECONOMY INGREDIENT 
for 
Dairy and Beef Feeds 


For quick or deferred 
shipment... 


22% Flax Screenings Oil Feed 


Carlot prices, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


BULK .......$32.50 Per Ton 
SACKED ....$36.50 Per Ton 
Prices Subject to Our Confirmation 
Delivered prices on request 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND CO. 
Linseed Oil Meal Dept. 


700 Investors Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. FEderal 3-2112 


Qeate Babe Bao 


Feeding Values and Support Rates for 
Corn and Grain Sorghums 


Very few will dispute the conten- 
tion that farm price supports have 
affected the competitive position of 
the various feed grains. More difficult 
is to prove just what the effect has 
been. Still you need to keep in mind 
what the situation is at any given 
time in order to do a better job of 
purchasing ingredients and of in- 
ventory management. 

Relative feeding values are used 
as one guide to determine the price 
at which different feed grains will 
be supported. Of course, these aren't 
the only guides, and there has been 
considerable variation from one sea- 
son to another. This is illustrated by 
the accompanying exhibit. 

This exhibit indicates the relation 
between corn and grain sorghum 
price support rates based on the na- 
tional farm average. Rates for both 
grains are expressed in terms of 
bushels weighing 56 lb. Each dot 
represents the support rates for one 
year, and the numbers indicate which 
year. 

The shaded diagonal indicates the 
generally accepted relative feeding 
value for the two grains. The top 
part of this shaded area represents 
relative values when fattening lambs 
and when feeding dairy cows; the 
bottom part when fattening beef 
cattle and feeding hogs. In other 
words, recognition is given to the 
fact that there is a range of sub- 
stitution rather than one specific 
ratio. 

Here is how to read the exhibit: 
Take 1955 as an example. Corn prices 
were supported at $1.58 bu. and grain 
sorghums at $1.78 cwt. On a per 
bushel basis, grain sorghums were 
supported at $1. Now find the sup- 
port rate for corn on the bottom 
scale—$1.58. Next read up until even 
with the rate for grain sorghum—$l. 
This point is marked “.55” indicating 
the year 1955. Other years are 
marked the same way. 

The point is this: If grain sorghums 
and corn had been supported at com- 
parable feeding values on a national 


basis, the dots for each year would 
have been within the shaded area. 
This situation actually occurred dur- 
ing four years since 1940. The other 
years are indicated by dots which 
are below the shaded area indicating 
supports for grain sorghum were be- 
low the comparable rates for corn 
based on feeding values. Dots above 
the shaded area would indicate grain 
sorghum price supports rates 
above comparable rates for corn 
based on feeding values. 


HOG PRICES 


(Continued from page 4) 


one year ago. This period will mark 
the end of a two-year upswing in 
annual hog production. We expect 
the summer peak of prices to come 
in June, or before the hottest part 
of the summer. 

July-September. Weekly market- 
ings will increase after July Fourth. 
Market supplies during these sum- 
mer months should be about the 
same as they were in 1955. Prices 
may be higher because of the pro- 
spect of a smaller seasonal increase 
in marketings during the fall than 
occurred last year. 

October-January. This will be the 
season for marketing most of the 
1956 spring pigs. Present information 
points to market supplies about 10% 
smaller than during the same season 
just past. Prices could be 20 to 25% 
higher than they were last fall and 
winter, 

February-March, 1957. If farmers 
carry out their recent intentions, 
market supplies late next winter are 
likely to be 5 to 10% smaller than 
they were this past winter. 

Other Factors 

Prof. Simerl also cited two im- 
portant forces outside the hog in- 
dustry which are currently exerting 
strong conflicting influences on the 
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hog market: First, pork prices are 
receiving strong support from the 
record level of consumer buying pow- 
er. Second, pork is meeting much 
competition from beef and poultry. 
Recently, supplies of these compet- 
ing meats have averaged about 15 
percent greater than one year before. 

Consumer buying power is likely to 
increase moderately during the next 
six months, while the supply of beef 
may increase less than usual from 
spring to fall. 

Some cut in marketing margins 
for pork might help to lift hog prices 
this year, Prof. Simerl said. The 
average farm-to-retail margin on 
pork increased from 23¢ Ib. in the 
last quarter of 1954 to 26¢ Ib. in the 
last quarter of 1955. During the same 
time the average retail price of pork 
declined from 52¢ Ib. to 46¢, while 
its farm value dropped from 29¢ Ib. 
to 20¢. (These farm values are fig- 
ured on the basis of pork yields, not 
on prices of live hogs.) 

As the trend in pork supplies 
switches from expansion to contrac- 
tion, retail prices may advance and 
marketing margins may shrink. 
Either or both of those changes 
would lift hog prices. 


Program Plans Set 
For Illinois Feed 


Conference April 19 


URBANA, ILL. — Program plans 
are set for the fourth annual Illinois 
Feed and Nutrition Conference, to be 
held April 19 at the University of 
Illinois. 

Speakers and their topics include 
A. H. Jensen, Illinois, parakeratosis 
in swine; W. P. Garrigus, University 
of Kentucky, recent developments in 
beef cattle nutrition, and C. F. Huff- 
man, Michigan State University, 
ruminant nutrition. 

Registration starts at 8 a.m., and 
the program will get under way at 
9:30. A luncheon will be served at 
noon, and adjournment is scheduled 
for 5:30 p.m. 

Some of the afternoon speakers and 
their topics will be: K. E. Gardner, 
Illinois, pelleting rations for dairy 
calves; A. L. Esplin, Illinois, pelleting 
rations for sheep; E. L. Johnson, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, poultry nutri- 
tion advances; R. D. Hatch, Illinois, 
anthelmintics for livestock, and L. E. 
Hanson, University of Minnesota, 
swine nutrition developments. 
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Albert H. Clark Heads 
A&P Buying Office 


MINNEAPOLIS—Albert H. Clark 
has been appointed head buyer at the 
Minneapolis field buying office of the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. Mr. 
Clark assumes the duties formerly 
held by Frank M. Tully, who died 
recently. 

Mr. Clark will head buying opera- 
tions for his company for flour, pri- 
vate label cereals and formula feed 
ingredients. A&P has a feed line 
which it distributes in the East, some 
central states and on the West Coast. 

Mr. Clark joined A&P in 1923 and 
came to Minneapolis in 1929 as Mr. 
Tully’s assistant. 


CHICK NUMBERS 


(Continued from page 1) 


of this year’s hatch on farms Aprii 1 
are estimated at about 178 million. 
This, as mentioned above, represents 
an increase of 5% over a year earlier. 

Young chicken holdings were above 
a year earlier in all regions of the 
country except the West, where the 
number was down 5%. Increases 
from a year ago were 9% in the west 
north central states, 8% in the south 
Atlantic states, 7% in the south cen- 
tral region, 6% in the east north cen- 
tral states and 1% in the north At- 
lantic states. 

At the same time, USDA pointed 
out that April 1 is too early in the 
season to determine the size of the 
chicken crop. 

This year the hatch appears to be 
early, which is in sharp contrast to 
last year’s very late hatch. 


Number of Layers 

The USDA report also showed that 
the number of layers on farms on 
April 1 was about 309 million, down 
1% from a year earlier. 

The decrease in layers from Jan. 1 
to April 1 this year was 7.1%, com- 
pared with 9.2% last year and the 
average of 8.7%. 

The average number of layers on 
hand during March was about 315 
million, compared with 318.5 million 
a year earlier. 

Data on egg production show that 
farm flocks laid 5,770 million eggs in 
March—1% more than in March last 
year. The rate of egg production in 
March was 18.3 eggs per layer, com- 
pared with 18 last year. 


Hens and Pullets of Laying Age, and Chicks and Young Chickens 
on Farms, April 1 


East West 
North North North South South 
Year— Atlantic Central Central Atlantic Central Western U.8. 
Hens and Pullets of Laying Age on Farms, April 1 (thousands) 
1945-54 (average) ..... 61,161 67,992 100,918 33,015 61,407 34,295 348,778 
53,192 60,577 88,042 30,303 44,917 36,321 312,352 
53,614 60,905 83,852 30,759 44,931 34,943 308,904 
Chicks and Young Chickens on Farms, April 1 (thousands) 
1945-54 (average) ..... 37,855 40,939 43,939 27,294 42,032 19,220 211,279 
a ere 35,273 38,252 33,677 19,544 24,605 18,540 169,891 
gn re 36,774 40,397 36,601 21,204 26,337 17,591 177,904 


in Principal Broiler Areas 


(000's omitted) 


Week ending: Conn. Penna. Ind. Il. Mo. Del. Ma. 
492 721 716 177 617 1,643 1,379 

Feb. 11 584 783 798 215 669 1,407 
Feb. 18 681 766 771 232 705 1,613 = 1,384 
Feb. 35 603 769 704 179 638 1,745 1,647 
March 3 512 798 835 181 584 1,717 1,646 
March 10 559 898 832 188 677 ~ 1,811 41,446 
March 17 557 824 854 239 710 1,911 1,668 
March 24 690 826 770 183 706 1,870 «1,626 
March 31 680 888 815 187 748 1,662 
April 7 661 823 864 235 784 -1,685 
Week ending W.Va. No.Car. 8o.Car. Ga. Fila. Ala. Miss. 
Feb. 4 504 1,551 284 4,565 262 1,460 1,065 
Feb, 11 505 1,690 221 4,415 262 1,561 1,024 
Feb. 18 498 -:1,618 2910 4,415 217 668 993 
Feb. 25 494 1,639 258 4,256 269 1,636 1,066 
March 3 568 1,423 266 4,388 271 1,662 1,068 
March 10 597 1,553 2330 4,441 281 1,126 
March 17 660 1,628 247 4,486 277 
March 24 644 1,630 361 4,700 3110s «1,827 
March 31 619 1,577 336 4,826 280 1,892 1,178 
April 7 572 1,631 339 4,827 304 1,844 1,113 
2 areas 

Week ending: Le. Texes Wash. Oregon Calif. 1956 1966 
Feb. 4 264 1,886 208 171-1102 22,784 18,794 
Feb. 312 1,902 212 185 1,106 23,342 19,825 
Feb. 18 350 1,860 284 160 1,182 23,637 19,963 
Feb. 2 1,908 274 151 1,271 23,733 20,373 
March 264 1,930 216 166 1,213 23,644 19,890 
March 10 269 1,891 258 174 1,165 24,217 19,330 
March 17 294 1,961 312 138 1,208 24,810 19,500 
March 24 337 «1,944 248 190 25,681 20,216 
March 31 365 1,993 267 190 1,276 25,915 20,906 
AD’ 363 2,104 252 226 1,298 26,265 21,242 
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SPECIAL ISSUE—Three directors of the Texas Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
hear the story of the special May issue of Texas Ranch & Farm, monthly 
farm publication of the Ft. Worth Star Telegram, which will feature the 
formula feed industry and its record of growth. Details are being explained 
by I. E. McWhirter (left), advertising manager of the publication, to Warren 
LeBourveau, Mathis (Texas) Grain & Elevator Corp., Monroe May, Southland 
Feed Mills, Dallas, immediate past president of the Texas association, and 
L. F. Van Stone, Uncle Johnny Mills, Houston. The special issue devoted to 
formula feeds is expected to have a big impact on the 220,000 farm readers 
of the publication in the state. “It is the biggest individual editorial feature 
we have ever attempted,” Mr. McWhirter says. 


TEXAS FEED MANUFACTURERS 


(Continued from page 6) 


direct all retail store activities, hire 
personnel, etc. 

Mr. McLeod cited the prospects for 
national growth and increased food 
needs in the next 10 years and said 
this presents a challenge to the feed 
industry. A better job must be done 
for the customer by feed retailers. 
“We must keep up with changes,” 
Mr. McLeod said, “and if we do not 
improve, our retail feed dealers will 
be left embalmed.” 


Directed Toward Service 

The Cox sales organization in New 
England is heavily directed toward 
service. There are six executives in 
the sales department, six district 
managers, eight sales supervisors and 
43 service men. For 25 years, Mr. 
McLeod said, the company has em- 
phasized service with the service men 
who call on farmers and help them 
with all feeding problems. Results 
have proved the merit of this ap- 
proach, Mr. McLeod said, and the 
company thinks highly of this method 
of merchandising in a competitive 
area. 

As to store locations, there is no 
one answer to that question, the 
speaker said. If the local farm units 
are large, an out-of-town location on 
a rail track is satisfactory. If unit 
sales are small and sidelines of hard- 
ware, lumber and other things are 
sold also, then the main street of a 
trading center is preferable. A sur- 
vey of the locality should determine 
the store location. 

But wherever the store is, there is 
nothing that takes the place of giv- 
ing the customer good personal treat- 
ment. “The art of pleasing is so im- 
portant,” Mr. McLeod commented. 

In selecting store personnel, the 
Cox firm checks applicants on back- 
ground, appearance, attitude and 
initiative, and ability to work with 
others. Surveys have shown that cus- 
tomers are lost to lower prices much 
less frequently than to other causes 
such as indifference to the customer. 
More than 80% of those who drift 
away from a store could have been 
held if the seller had taken a genuine 
friendly interest in their needs, the 
speaker declared. 

Besides providing literature and 
other dealer sales helps, the Cox firm 
tries to help dealers with bookkeep- 
ing and statistical information to 
keep them on a sound business basis. 
Dealers who participate in this serv- 
ice send to Cox monthly figures on 
assets and liabilities, inventories, 
monthly sales, etc., and in return re- 
ceive a profit and loss analysis show- 


ing the trends in their business and 
its weak spots. 

Mr. McLeod said the stores follow 
three credit rules: (1) determine be- 
fore the sale if the customer’s credit 
is good, (2) be sure the terms of pay- 
ment are understood, (3) ask for pay- 
ment when it is due. Producer credit 
is financed through dealers, but this 
is not as much of a factor in New 
England as in many other parts of 
the country. 

Mr. McLeod said that his firm first 
began bulk deliveries some years ago 
and now operates 26 trucks from nine 
locations. Although bulk delivery is 
still a very minor part of total ton- 
nage, it is growing each month, he 
said, and has a definitely enlarged 
future in poultry and dairy areas 
where there are large buying units 
closely spaced. The farmer customer 
is one who will finally determine the 
extent of bulk delivery and Mr. Mc- 
Leod said that farmers who switch 
to bulk do not want to return to sack 
handling again. 

Surveys made by the Cox firm 
showed that bulk feeders cited these 
advantages on the farm: (1) the feed- 
ing job is made easier, (2) space is 
saved, (3) labor is saved, (4) flock 
numbers can be increased without 
additional labor, (5) more time is 
made available for other activities. 

The objections expressed were: (1) 
the cost of farm bins, (2) remodeling 
required to increase floor space, (3) 
clogging of bins if not properly built, 
(4) difficulties of checking on rate of 
feed consumption, (5) difficulties in 
checking delivery weights. 


Bulk Operations 

The Cox firm has nine bulk dis- 
tributing points to which bulk cars 
are shipped, and will deliver by truck 
within 50 miles of these points, al- 
though they hope eventually to cut 
this to 35 miles. Deliveries are made 
for dealers from these stations at a 
charge of $3 ton. A few dealers have 
their own trucks also. 

Mr. McLeod said that some of these 
bulk stations are at dealer’s stores 
and some are not. At least 1,000 tons 
a month of bulk delivery is needed 
to be economical, Mr. McLeod said. 
The Cox firm uses nine-ton trucks, 
with three compartments of three 
tons each. Larger trucks have proved 
too big for New England roads. They 
have had both mechanical and air un- 
loaders. The latter will move feed 50 
ft. up and 100 ft. in distance, which 
is meeded for the large two-story 
poultry barns in New England. 

Discussing the future of medicated 
feeds, W. E. Glennon, president of the 


American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
Chicago, said medicated feeds are 
here to stay and their use will grow. 
Although such feeds are a useful tool 
for the feeder, they are not intended 
to replace good breeding, manage- 
ment and sanitation practices, he 
said. 

Mr. Glennon declared that feed 
manufacturers as well as the educa- 
tional institutions and others must 
share the responsibility of attaining 
top efficiency at minimum cost in 
production of livestock and poultry. 
More educational effort is needed at 
all levels on the medicated feed sub- 
ject, the AF'MA president said. 

Several suggestions have been made 
to meet this need, he said. One pro- 
posal has been the development of a 
motion picture which would explain 
the merits and limits of medication. 
Another idea is a program of sym- 
posiums throughout the country at 
which the subject could be thoroughly 
discussed and publicized. It also has 
been suggested that some well known 
and respected figure in animal pro- 
duction write a treatise on the fun- 
damental philosophy of feed medica- 
tion. Perhaps all of these channels 
could be used to spread the necessary 
knowledge and understanding, Mr. 
Glennon said. 

“A New Career” was the title of a 
talk by Lloyd Larson, executive vice 
president, Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn., Kansas City, who de- 
scribed the opportunities available to 
the feed industry and to young men 
at the new feed technology courses 
at Kansas State College. There is a 
real need for the feed industry to 
make certain that the school is amply 
filled with students, Mr. Larson said. 
That is just as important as the 
facilities available for training them. 

Mr. Larson showed a film produced 
by the Midwest association for the 
purpose of interesting high school 
seniors in a feed career. The film 
which describes the new college 
courses and pilot mill is available 
to feed manufacturers for showing in 
their own localities. 


Texas Feed Law 


A report on the progress of the 
proposed Texas feed law was made 
by Wayne Nusbaum, Ralston Purina 
Co., Ft. Worth. Much study has been 
devoted to the development of a law 
which will be acceptable to all, he 
said. Some of the provisions of the 
proposed bill have been agreed upon 
by the various groups composing the 
feed bill, others are yet to be deter- 
mined. One of the problems that re- 
mains to be solved is that of stand- 
ards for various types of feeds, he 
said. The Texas legislature will not 
meet until 1957 and by that time, it 
is hoped that a model bill will be 
ready and that its terms will be fully 
understood and supported by all con- 
cerned. 

Retiring President Monroe May, of 
Southland Feed Mills, Dallas, said the 
past season had been a “public rela- 
tions” year for the Texas association. 
A full effort was made to bring about 
a better understanding between all 
types of feed manufacturers and with 
the state college and feed control 
services, as well as the industry’s 
customers. Mr. May said that the 
feed business should not be one in 
which competition between manufac- 
turers is the dominant note. Instead, 
he said, working together to expand 
markets will bring more prosperity 
to all. 


CATTLE SUPPLEMENT 


(Continued from page 7) 


dairy farmers and sheep raisers with- 
in the next five years. 

The Feed Service Corp., he noted, 
holds patents on the basic formula- 
tion. 

Abstract of Paper 

The abstract of the paper present- 
ed by Dr. Rapp at the American 
Chemical Society meeting says: 

“Rumen microorganisms are ac- 
knowledged to digest cellulose and 


synthesize certain vitamins, the prod- 
ucts of these activities becoming 
available to the host cattle. Their 
ability to synthesize amjno acids from 
urea is not so well understood. Most 
recommendations limit the urea con- 
tent of a ration to one third the 
total protein. 

“To determine whether the pre- 
formed protein is necessary because 
of essential amino acids or other fac- 
tors, crossed Angus-Holstein cattle 
were fed free choice ground corn 
cobs and a liquid mixture (A) con- 
taining urea, molasses, phosphoric 
acid and trace minerals or mixture 
(B) containing the same ingredients 
plus ethanol to supply available hy- 
drogen for synthesis of essential 
amino acids. 

“Analyses of rumen samples dis- 
closed that the percentage per gram 
of solids of tryptophan, arginine, thre- 
onine, histidine, proline, tyrosine, 
leucine, isoleucine, lysine, valine, 
methionine and phenylalanine was 
approximately the same with either 
ration. The animals on mixture B, 
however, consumed 20% more food 
and gained 1.3 lb. more per day. 

“When urea provides 80% of the 
nitrogen of the ration, rumen micro- 
organisms can qualitatively and quan- 
titatively synthesize amino acids, 
with sufficient rapidity to produce 
satisfactory gains of the host when 
ethanol is co-fed.” 


MARKETS 


(Continued ‘from page 2) 


appraisal of the farm picttire by some 
feed men. The farm situation already 
is better, they believe, even if some 
spokesmen who profess to speak for 
farmers do not admit it or are not 
aware of it. They point to the higher 
grain markets, better hog and cattle 
market. This also is an election year, 
the trade is reminded, and most ob- 
servers believe something is going to 
be done for farmers. 

Most of this will have a beneficial 
effect on the-feed industry, it is be- 
lieved. Besides, a tremendous num- 
ber of livestock have to be fed, no 
matter what the price picture. 


Mountain States 


Formula feed sales continue to rise 
slowly in this area. Prices, forced up 
by rising ingredient prices, also con- 
tinue upward. Sales have been stimu- 
lated somewhat by those stocking up 
against expected increases in cost. 

The number of broilers and tur- 
keys on feed is average or above for 
this time of the year. Broiler and 
turkey feeding is just about in full 
swing and is expected to continue 
the pace for the rest of the season. 

Cattle on feed are still being 
roughed along as much as possible 
except in a few instances where feed- 
ers are betting on a change in the 
fed cattle market before too long. 
Range cattle are being fed the mini- 
mum while waiting for spring pas- 
ture, which may be along before too 
long due to warming weather and a 
not very severe winter in most of the 
range country. Dry weather may de- 
lay these pastures, however. 


Ohio Valley 


The improvement in sales of for- 
mula feeds in the Ohio Valley, which 
has been under way during the last 
couple of weeks, continued this week, 
with manufacturers reporting a more 
active demand for poultry feeds than 
has been experienced in many 
months. 

All types of poultry feeds were 
moving out in substantial tonnages, 
with chick starters and egg mashes 
heading the list, and broiler and tur- 
key feeds also active. As a result, it 
is believed the seasonal upturn in 
business is well under way, and there 
are indications it will continue for 
some time. 

All area mills are now working two 
shifts, and many of them are on a 
three-shift basis, with some finding 
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Bosworth Commission Co. evedeces 
Bowman Feed Products, Inc. ...... cose 96 
GreoGiey & Beker . 
Bremco Alfalfa Mills, 
Breuer Electric Mfg. Co. ........ 
Brower Manufacturing Co. ...........-. 102 
Bryant Engineering Co. 56 
Burrows Equipment Co. .......... easies 67 
Butier Manufacturing Co. ............ 32, 33 
Calcium Carbonate Co. 72 
California Pellet Mill Co. ..........05- 10, 30 
35 
Cereal Byproducts Co. 
Champion Portable Mill Co. ............ 14 
Chase Ge. 34 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. 
Citrus Processors ASsn. 64 
Clinton Foods Inc. 
Clofine, Herbert K. ..... 
Colby Milling, Inc. 
Columbia Phosphate Co. ........... 
Columbia Quarry Ce. 95 
Columbian Steel Tank Co. .............5 38 
Commercial Minerals, Inc. 77 
Commercial Solvents Corp. .......... 48, 49 
Cc lidated Blenders, Inc. 105 
Continental Distilling Corp. ............ 
Continental Grain Co. ........ccecceeses 105 
Continental Steel Corp. 
Corn Products Refining Co. ............. 
Coronet Phosphate Co. ........0.eeeeees 85 
Cosby-Hodges Milling Co. 
Coshocton Farmers Exchange Co. ....... 93 
Cromwell Paper Co. 94 
d-Con Company, The, Inc. ...........5+> 88 
Daffin Manufacturing Co. 25 
Dannen Mills, Inc. 110 


Davie, C., Send” 44 
Dawe's Laboratories, Inc. ...........3% 95 
Dawson County Feed Prod., 
Day Company, The 

Dayton Bag & Burlap Co. ..... 

Des Moines Oat Products Co. 
Devold, Peder, Oil Co. 
Diamond Mills, Inc. 
Distillation Products Industries .......... 15 
Distillers Feed Research Council ......... 

Doane Feed Products Co. 
Doty Technical Laboratories ............ 24 
Douglas Chemical Co. ........ 52, 
Dow Chemica! Co. 
Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. |......... 


Early & Daniel Co. 


Eastman Chemica! Products, Inc.........- 
Ehrsam, The J. 8., & Sons Mfg. Co....... 21 
Elam Grain Co. 
Elk Valley Alfalfa Mills, 
Entoleter Division .............. 64 
Eschenheimer, Rudy, Co. 66 
29, 43, 72, 77, 78, 94 
Exact "Weight Co. 
Excelsior Milling Co. 


Fafard, Conrad, inc. 


Farm Chemicals Co. 

Farmer Feeder Co., inc. 

Farmers Friend Mineral Co. ........++++ 91 
Feed Associates, Inc. 
Dave, Go. 24 
Fiambeau Milling Co. 76 
Flavor Corp. of America ........-.++s0+5 16 
Fleming Specialty Co. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp........ 
Food Research 70 
Forster Mig. Co. 

Fruen | 7 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 
Gabrielson Feeds 
Genera! Mills, inc. 


Godshalk Sheet Meta! Fabricators. 
Goodrich, 8. F., Chemical Co. 


Gorton-Pew Fisheries .......... 
Grain Processing Corp. ......... saevweny 27 
Gump, 8. F., Co. .......... 
Hales & Hunter Co. 


Half Moon Mfg. & Trading Co., ta8icicc. 
Hallenbeck Inspection & Testing Lab.... 
Hallet & Carey Co. 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co., 


Hand, Peter, Foundation ... 43 
Hardy, H. E., & Co........... 
Hardy Salt Co. ..... pessbesebece 
Harris-Crane, Inc. TT 
Harshaw Chemical Co. 
Hayes and Stolz ........... 
Heinz, Dr., Co., Inc. ....... 600 666 
Helm Manufacturing Co. ........seee00s 96 
Herring Sales Co. >, 
Hess & Clark, Inc. .......... FE 
Heywood & Rabb, Inc. 
Hiawatha Grain Co. 
Hilltop laboratories ........... 
Hoffman-Taff, Inc. 

Homer Mig. Co., Inc., The .....seceeees 
Honeggers’ & Co. ......... VO 
Howes, $., Co., Inc. ...... 98 
Hubbard Milling 
Hubbell, Charles H. ...... 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp... . 8 
Humphreys-Godwin Co. 
International Minerals & Chem. Corp.. 
international Paper Co. .......... éveces 
international Salt Co., Inc. .......... eee 
lowa Limestone Co. ........ 
Trading Corp. 
Jacobson Machine Works ........ 
Joseph, |. S., Co., inc 
Kasco Millis, inc. ... 
Katz, Max, Bag Co... o0¢iies 


24 
Kees & Company . 56 
Kellogg, Spencer, Sons, “OO 
Kemp, C. M., Mfg. Co. 68 
Kent, Percy, Bag 


Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 


Kindstrom-Schmoli Company ............ 
Koelsch, Charies J., Grain Co., inc...... 

Kraft Foods Co. 89 
Laboratory Construction Co. ............ 
Laboratory of Vitamin Technology| 

La Budde Feed & Grain Co. ........ ecese 08 


Lakeland Engineering Equip. Co. ....... 92 
Land O'Lakes Creameries, inc. ......... 26 
Landby Dehydrating Co. 105 
LeGear, Dr., Medicine Co. ............. 
70 
Limestone Corp. of America. . 45 
Lindsey-Robinson & Co., Inc. .......... 
Loncala Phosphate Co. 93 
MeCabe Grain Co., 
McMillen Feed Mills 31 


Maney Bros. Mill & Elev. Co 
Marco Chemical Co. ....... 
Martenis, C. J., Grain Co. 
Martin, Theo. W., & Son.. 
Mayo Shell Corp. 
Merchant's Chemica! Co., 
Meyer, O. w., Laboratories ........... 
Mid-Continent Grain 98 
Mid-West Business 100 
Midwest Dried Milk 
Milbrew Co 
Miller Manufacturing Co. 
Minneapolis Association of Credit Men. . 
Minneapolis Sewing Machine Co. ....... 
Minnesota Linseed Oil ase ° 
Minnesota Specialty Co., 
Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Moore Dry Dock Co. ... 
Morris-McAdams Co. 
Morton Sait Co. ....... 
Mowat, Wilson & Co. 


Murphy Products Co. 
Myers-Sherman Co. .... 47 
Nagel, Herman, Co. 29° 
Natl. Alfalfa i & Mig. Co.. 58 
National Cotton Council 
National Cottonseed Products Assn. ..... 
National Distillers Products Corp. ....... 
National Molasses Co. ........ Secesnoces 42 
National Renderers Assn. 69 


Nellis Feed Co. . 
New Century Co., The . 
New England By-Products Cor 
New York Quinine & Chem. Wks., Inc..... 

Nichols Poultry Farm, inc. 91 
Nigh, W. H., & Co 
Nitrogen Div., Allied Chem. & Dye Corp.. 86 
Nootbear, H. V., & Co. 


Chemica! ‘Co. 12, #13 
North Am. Trading & import Co., Inc..... 89 
North Carolina Granite Corp........ 
North East Feed Mill Co...............- 
Norwood Manufacturing Co. ........6..- 
Nutrena Mills, Inc. 35 


Pabst Brewing Co. ....... 
Pacific Processing Corp. 


Paper-Caimenson & Co. 
Park, Philip R., Inc. .... 46 
Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co. ..... 88 
Pasta, J. GO. ad 
Parrish, N. K. ....... ess 
Parrish & Heimbecker .............. woes 
Pay Way Feed Mills, Inc. ...... 66 
Peavey, F. H., & Co......... eecececsees 50 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc... 36, 37 
Phillips, The Thomas, Co. .......... — 
Alfalfa Mill 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 38 
Pless & Sheahen ...... 
Pope Testing Laboratory, The ............ 65 
Potomac Poultry Food ............seee0. 74 
Prater Pulverizer Co. .... 17 
Pratt Food Co. ...... 
Premier Peat Moss Corp. ............+. 22 
Publicker Industries, Inc. ............. 9 89 
Ralston Purina Co. 40 
Rapids Machinery Co. 
Raymond Bag 


Red River Alfalfa Co. 
Reliance Feed Co. 


Richardson, James, & Sons ...........+- 
Richardson Scale Co. 97 
Riley Feed Co. ......... 34 
Rion Crush Stone Corp. 
Ross Equipment Co. .........6cecceecvne 10 
St. Regis Paper Company ............ 26, 29 
Salsbury's, Dr., Laboratories ........... 8! 
Schenley Distillers, Inc. 84 
Schreiber Mills, Inc. 
Schuster-Wise Grain & Feed Co.......... 
Schutte Pulverizer Co. .... 
Schweitzer, Peter J., 
Scroggins Grain $5 
Seagram, Joseph E., & Sons, Inc. ....... 
Seedburo Equipment Co. ............ 75 
Seiders, Ewgene L., Co. 
47 
Shell Chemical Corp. 
25 
Sievert, C. W., and Associates.......... S54 
Sinason-Teicher Inter-American 
84 
Smet, The W. Go. 
Smith, Edward E., & 
Southern Oyster Shelli Mig. Corp......... 24 
Southwell Grain Corporation ....... 
Southwest Mill Supply Co. .......... 
97 
Spencer Kellogg & 80 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc..... “ 63 
Stabilized Vitemins, onees 
Staley Milling 
Standard Brands, Inc. ........... 12, 22, 94 
Standard Molasses Co. 
Stone Mountain Grit Co. ......... ++. 54, 55 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc...... cocce 
Superior Feed Ge. 
Swan, David P., 
Swanson, Carroll, 26 


Taste Engineering, Inc. 
Todd, J. L., Auction Co. 


Ultra-Life Laboratories, inc. ...... 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. .............. 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co. .......... 57 
Universal Hoist & Mfg. Co. ............. 


Van Camp Laboratories ................ 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Verity Mills, Inc. ............ 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 
Virid Distributing Co. ...... ereccecsececs 

Vitality Mills, Inc, 3, 101 
Vitamins, inc. 


ViteVex, Inc. ..... 65 
Vy Lactos Laboratories, inc 77 
W-W Grinder Corporation ............. 33 
Wallace & Tiernan Co. Incorporated ... 

Wash 
Warren-Douglas Chemical Co., Inc....... 93 
Weller, 8. Ge. 
Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co. ..........0005. 22 
Western Condensing Co. 
Western Yeast Company ..... ccceccsese 
White Laboratories, Inc. 70 
White Shelli Corporation ................ 
Whitmoyer Laboratories, inc. . 74 


Williams, H. R., Mill Co. 
Wilson & Co., inc. 
Wilson, S., Co. 
Winter, N. A. Advertising Agency 
Wirthmore Feeds 

Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation. . 40 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc. ............ 28 


Zellers’ Laboratories ...... 80 


it necessary to operate weekends in 
efforts to prevent the backlogs of 
orders from piling up. Another price 
advance of $1 ton this week ‘served 
only to incite more -active buying. 
In view of ‘the Gust storms ‘and 
resultant severe crop damage report- 
ed from many sections ‘of ‘the “Mid- 
west, farmers in this area appear to 
be in a particularly fortunaté 
tion insofar as the water supply is 
coneerned. A U.S. Department of 


Agriculture report this week stated |. 


that soil moisture conditions through- 
out.the Ohio Valley are more. satis- 
factory for plant growth than at any 
time during the last three years, with 
the underground water level now be- 


ing a foot higher than last year and 


three. feet higher .than in. 1954. 
Thus, it appears that unless a dry 
spell of many. weeks’ duration de- 
velops this summer, valley farmers 
will escape - the, ydrouth, .conditions 
which have plagued them during -re- 
cent years<and .will.be able to pro- 
duce maximum crops, including 


‘poultry and other farm animals. With 


industrial employment at an all-time 
high, these crops should find ready 
sale at profitable prices. 


Southeast 


The feeding situation in the south- 


east has been noticeably better this 
week. Chick placements in the North 
Georgia poultry produc section 


continue high, and birds placed dur- 
ing recent weeks are now consuming 
feed at a faster rate. 

Poultry prices, while holding rela- 
tively steady, have shown signs of 
wedkness ‘this week and there is 
some concern about the price struc- 
ture of ‘the broiler industry im the 
immediate future. Many reports indi- 
cate that lower prices are expected. 

Hog feed sales have picked up, ac- 
cording to most feed manufacturers, 
and things are looking up in this 

ment of the industry. The local 
scorn situation tightened further dur- 
ing*the weak, and ground snap corn 
is in very.‘tight supply. Corn is re- 


livered is used for shelling purposes 
at better profits than can be realized 
from the ground snap material. 

It has been indicated that feed 
prices will probably have to increase 
in keeping in line with advancing in- 
gredient prices. This could curtail 
feetiing operations, particularly in 
poultry and cattle. 

Running time for feed mills is re- 
ported to be slightly improved, and 
purchasing agents have displayed 
more confidence in the market than 
has been the case during recent 
weeks. Cheaper dairy feeds and 
roughages such as cottonseed hulls 

moving fairly well, 
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| | 

a 

a ported to be moving very slowly from | has been slowed in some cases by 

eC —— and corn which is de- | higher offering prices. ba 


| LLIOTT 
FEED PRODUCE « 


“RESALE” 
BOB ELLIOTT, Oregon, Missouri 


= “Does it pay? You bet. The Dannen territory 
men are really carefully trained for RESALE 

work — they're really good at it. I can count on 
5 sesiiieiiicin ; the Dannen man coming to see me regularly, and 
iit I can count on him spending a good deal of time 


a — weal  — with my customers. I always have a planned list of 
f calls on feeders for the Dannen man to make with me— 


we hit em all, and he really helps me sell feed!” 


“RESEARCH FARM” WILLIAM PROPHETER, Wathena, Kansas 


“I’m glad I’m the Dannen dealer here. Everybody around here knows what they’ve been 

doing out at the DANNEN RESEARCH FARM, and everybody thinks a lot of Dr. Chase Wilson, 
the Dannen Research Director. Your customers have to have confidence in their feeds, and 

my customers really do have that confidence in feeds that are tested and proved at the Dannen Farm!” 


“FEEDER MEETINGS” 
LEE COCHRAN, Alma, Nebraska 


“Take it from me. I’ve been a Dannen Dealer for a good 
many years now, and it's hard to put my finger on the one 
Dannen service I like best. I do especially like their 
FEEDER MEETINGS, and their sales help in the 

. field, their feed school and their complete 

testing of feed on their farm at St. Joseph. 

I'll say it pays to be a Dannen dealer!” 
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